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EDITORIAL 


means and ends of education. This is perhaps more true: of 
continental teaching, where the material often appears as a 
single subject, “pedagogics”, but even in Great Britain there are 
occasionally signs that the differences between methods and aims are 
not sufficiently emphasised. This is very unfortunate, for much harm 
is done when the person primarily interested in ends is unable to 
'recognise.or make clear the limits of his means. Conversely, the 
educational psychologist may sometimes find himself trespassing on 
the grounds of the philosopher. The problem is not met so frequently 
where it is customary to teach Principles and Psychology separately 
and at the same time to present them so that the effect of the one on 
the other is more apparent to the student. Dr Sparrow's article 
clearly draws our attention to the confusion which may arise when 
these two sides to educational theory are not clearly stated. 

One of the chief ends of éducation is personal freedom. Professor 
Jeffreys takes up the issues involved in this concept, and rightly 
Points out to us that freedom as an abstract term means very little. 
The real question we should ask is not “Is he free?", but “What is 
he free to do?". Keyserling tells the interesting story of the German 
Cobbler at the time of the Weimar Republic, who was asked how the 
democratic days compared with the earlier times under the auto- 
cratic rule of the Kaiser and princes. The cobbler regretted the 
Passing of the old days for, as he put it, then the rulers organised 
life and men were free to think and philosophise. 1 

From the theory of education we pass to practice. The article on 
Local Studies in practice shows how ends may be achieved by follow- 
ing sound means and methods in three types of school: an all-age 
rural school, urban, and rural secondary modern schools. In the 
Conclusion to the article the writers claim that Local Studies can 
form a sound alternative approach to more traditional methods in 
the curriculum. The children become actively involved in their study 
and acquire a better understanding of the place and development of 
their own locality in the larger society. The teachers also discovered 
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that the real difficulty in this kind of teaching is to induce the children 


to think and draw conclusions from the data which they had collected 
and recorded. 


THE CONDITIONS OF 
PERSONAL FREEDOM 
by M. V. C. JEFFREYS 
Professor of Education, and Director of Birmingham 
Institute of Education 


“When I use a word”, Humpty Dumpty said in a rather scornful tone, 
“it means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 
“The question is”, said Alice, “whether you can make words mean 
so many different things.” 
“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be Master 
J —that’s all." 
Lewis CARROLL: Through the Looking-Glass 


nouns, especially those in public and emotional use, such as 


T» Protean quality of words belongs par excellence to abstract 


Democracy, Equality, Freedom. 


Does Freedom, for example, consist in doing as you please, with- 
out let or hindrance? Is it even possible to act without restriction of 
Some kind? And, if it is, is that the way to master a situation? Does 
mastery consist in snapping your fingers at the rules like Humpty 
Dumpty (whose unfortunate anticlimax is perhaps not irrelevant to 


the question at issue) or in obeying the rules intelligently? 


Some simple practical examples will illustrate the problem. A 
dog chained up and a dog at large: which is the more free? The 
answer is obvious perhaps. But the next example is less clear. Here, 
on the one hand, are wild ponies on Exmoor, free to roam at will, but 
exposed to perils of cold and starvation, not to mention the onslaught 
of the meat black-marketeer; here, on the other hand, is a horse in 
the stable, fed, groomed and well cared for, though obliged to do his 
master's bidding. Not long ago there was a picture in Punch of a 
wild bird on a branch scrutinising another bird in a cage. “How did 
you get in there?” “Well,” says the caged bird, “I suppose it was 


the desire for social security that started it.” 


Turning to human illustrations, some of us may remember those 
little wooden gates at the top of the nursery stairs. When the gate 


is open, the child is free to fall down stairs. When the gate is shut, 


the child is free to play in safety (and incidentally the nurse is free 
to leave the child unattended). We all know the case of the child 
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who, left to play by itself and free to do whatever it likes, is—literally 
—bored to tears. "The same child called to help mother and told 
exactly what to do (“Carry those dishes—careful now!") is perfectly 
happy. And perhaps we are getting a little tired of the hackneyed 


theme of the child at the “free” school who laments: “Oh, dear! 
Must we do what we like again to-day?” 


These examples make at least one thing clear—that there are 
two distinct elements in freedom: (a) Freedom from frustration or 
inhibition, and (b) Freedom for achievement or fulfilment, And 
Freedom-from is a precondition of Freedom-for. Obviously you can- 
not achieve anything if you are bound and gagged and chloroformed. 

But Freedom-from (CE opportunity) is not in itself any guarantee 
that any achievement will follow. We may just bury our talents. 
Freedom in a positive sense (Freedom-for) is what we do with our 
opportunities. Joy Nichols’ Song: It’s what you do with what you've 
got enshrines a profound philosophical truth, 


lan impo e artist a necessary struggle, from which 
artistic creation is the victori ence. The same principle 
operates in the field of m i 


s à al disablement often 
brings out hidden personal qualities, 


r n It is better to enter into life 
maimed than having two eyes or two hands to be cast into hell. 
If the human spirit can tri 


important to remembe 


Opportunity, can come from within o 
"free" to com 


e fault, dear Brutus, is in our- 
nemies. I am not free to bea 
nor free to cultivate that skill 
ht of blood. T am not free to become a great 
E my flair for politics, if I am fatally 
musician if I am tog lazy to 
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outside world. Putting these two together, we can perhaps summarise 
as follows the conditions of my being free to achieve anything: 

.. (a) I must not be divided against myself. I must not be pursuing 
irreconcilable aims at the same time. I must not be deterred by fear 
or other inhibiting emotion. I must make up my mind what I really 
want to do, and I must want it enough to prevail over both deterrent 
feelings and competing objects. 

(b) I must submit to the discipline of the material I am using. 
Whatever I am attempting—music, gymnastics, philosophy, photo- 
graphy, fishing—there are laws which I must obey. 'They are laws 
which I have to discover and acknowledge, but which I do not 
make; and they include the laws of my own nature. I cannot change 
the laws of gravity in order to make possible some new gymnastic 
feat. I cannot revise the principles of logic in order to make a pro- 
Position true to-day which was false yesterday. Nor can I substan- 
tially increase the ration of general intelligence or special abilities 
With which I was born. 

The recognition that we must operate under laws which we do 
not ourselves create reminds us of the truth expressed in the often- 
quoted words of Karl Marx: “Freedom is the recognition of neces- 
sity." "Those of us who agree with Marx in nothing else must agree 
in this. So would Luther with his famous “I can do no other", 
and St. Paul: “The love of Christ constraineth us." The theme is 
interestingly amplified by St. Paul in Romans 6: “For when ye were 
the servants of sin, ye were free from righteousness. What fruit had 
ye then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed? For the end 
of those things is death. But now being made free from sin, and 
become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life." The phrase “free from righteousness” sharply 
illuminates the whole problem. We are reminded of the gate at the 


top of the nursery stairs. 


Several examples have been taken from the field of art. The 
experience of the artist is often a source of enlightenment for life in 
general, since life itself is—or ought to be—an art. In this connexion 
two aspects of the artist’s work deserve notice, relating respectively 
to means and ends. , u 

(a) For the artist, mastery of his art must be gained through 
obedience to the material he uses. “The question is", said Alice, 
"whether you cam make words mean so many different things." 
If we would use words in the most effective way, we must respect 
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their history. If we would use paint or clay or wood, we must know 
What can and what cannot be done with these materials. We must 
learn the discipline appropriate to the kind of work we are doing. 
(b) If we consider the content or meaning, rather than the 
method or technique, of art, we shall probably agree that the greatest 
art interprets (and interprets intelligibly) something of universal 
significance. This is a more controversial proposition than the other, 
in an age when a good deal of what passes for art is obscure, esoteric, 
and, if it reveals anything, apparently discloses only the artist’s 
emotional condition. Such paintings or poems may be valuable data 
for diagnosis; but it is questionable whether they can ever be great 
art, except on the unlikely assumption that they anticipate the uni- 
versal comprehension of posterity. I do not mean to suggest that 
great art must be in any way standardised. The painter or musician 
has his unique, individual style. The point is rather that the great 


Can we now transfe 


r these propositions from the field of art to 
the wider field of life? 


natural order of things. 


We must respect the world 
satisfactorily, 


We must respect Nature, usin: 
ately, not plundering them impi 


if we are to come to terms with it 


0-operating with her leads to such consequences 


of Nature, be he a short-sighted, get-rich-quick farmer, a plutocrat 


Ssacres, or a poaching gang destroying 

S, 18 not only being unwise, not only 
. 1 1 1 1 1 i 

being vulgar; he is being irreverent, irreligious, He is presuming to 


Selfish or interest above the grand design of 
Nature, of which it is his business to be a very humble part 
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If I seem to labour this theme it is because, while the right kind 
of reverence usually comes naturally to the true countryman, urban 
and industrial life in these days kills it in millions of people. Those 
who exploit Nature are not free. Nature takes vengeance upon them, 
and they end as victims of their own selfishness and greed. 

This reverence towards Nature—accepting the good things of 
the world as gifts and ourselves as trustees—carries with it, not only 
a respect above all for our fellow human beings, but also for the 
things which man makes out of natural materials. To maltreat your 
books or your motor car because you can afford to buy more is not 
only foolish but wrong. It reveals a certain evil quality of character 
in the person who does it. We ought to treat things decently because 
we owe them ultimately to Nature and because human labour and 
imagination and skill have been bestowed on the making of them. 

(b) It was suggested that the purpose of art is more than to dis- 
close the individual emotions of the artist or a passing social mood 
—that art has its justification in something abiding and universal. 
We can see that the same is true of life in general if we pose the 
question: what is the source of the law, or the foundation of the 
values, in the service of which we find our freedom? k 

Am I a law unto myself? Are things true or good for me simply 
because I deem them so? Can I make other things true or good 
to-morrow? Am I entitled to live my own life in my own way—to 
recognise no moral obligation apart from my own inclinations? Most 
of us would say: “No, this is anarchy, nor does it in fact bring what 
it pretends to bring, namely happiness. It is only by losing our 
natural selves in something greater, not making self our object, that 
we find our true selves and in any true sense become free.” 

If I must acknowledge principles or norms of conduct beyond 
myself, are these norms simply the product of the changing social 
process? Need I go beyond the social process to authenticate them? 
Is not morality, as some sociologists and philosophers say, merely 
the outcome of “social pressures”, having no universal validity but 
only a relative and pragmatic validity in the particular context? 

If we follow this view, let us at least realise where it leads us. 
At first sight there is an attraction in being relieved from absolute 
judgment; we feel emancipated if we can say: “Neither monogamy 
nor polygamy is right or wrong absolutely; circumstances alter 
cases.” And there is a perfectly true sense in which moral codes are 
relative. But, if moral codes are only the result of “social pressures”, 
we have in effect destroyed right and wrong, since there is nothing 
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intrinsically good or evil about pressure. You cannot say that ona 
pressure is better than another, only that it is harder. By reducing 
everything to pressures we have done what the Utilitarians did by. 
reducing everything to pleasure and pain—we are left with the 
question whether Pressures, or pleasures, can differ in quality b. 
only in quantity. And it is worth observing that the reduction 0 


The Grizzly Bear is huge and wild; 
He has devoured the infant child. 
The infant child is not aware 

He has been eaten by the bear, 


‘That rhyme of A. E. Housman’s carries both educational and political 
innuendoes, y 


he means of Production, whether murdef 
d eath, or on what grounds divorce should be 
granted. 
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us from the anarchy of self-worship or the slavery of State-worship. 
There is no human dignity in the life which is self-centred or State- 
centred. For the self-centred individual recognises no obligation to 
respect anyone but himself. And the State-centred society recognises 
no obligation upon the State to respect anybody at all. The lives of 
Citizens are expendable material. Human dignity, respect for other 
human beings, and true self-respect, emerge only when an ultimate 
authority is acknowledged to which the State no less than the indi- 
vidual is responsible, and ultimate values which neither the State 
nor the individual creates, but which it is the State’s business, no 
less than the individual’s, to discover and interpret. 


If this discussion has established nothing else, it must have made 
it clear that one cannot use the word “freedom” without qualifying 
phrases and expect it to convey the meaning we intend, or in fact 
any clear meaning at all. Humpty Dumpty was right to this extent, 
that words do mean many different things, though he took too much 
upon himself in claiming to determine those meanings. 

We saw how the child’s freedom to fall downstairs is a different 
freedom from the freedom to play in safety; the one leads to death 
and the other to fuller life. We noted St. Paul’s distinction between 
freedom from righteousness, which ends in death, and freedom from 
sin, whose end is everlasting life. We could even, if we remind 
Ourselves that mankind are always at least half afraid of freedom 
(this fear is the psychological basis of the slave state), speak of free- 
dom from freedom. The fear of freedom is something which we 
must at all costs guard against. When all has been said on the theme 
that freedom is the recognition of necessity—that we are only free 
within the laws of our being—it remains true that life and growth 
mean experiment, adventure—and mistakes. 

If we would make our meaning clear we must speak of freedom 
from or for something. What I have been trying to show is that, if 
the freedom we are interested in is the freedom to become our true 
Selves, to grow to our full stature as persons, then that freedom in- 
volves both discipline and dedication. 

Freedom means discipline, because we must order our own selves 
so that our forces work together and not in conflict, and because we 
must master the techniques by means of which we live. 

And freedom means dedication, because, if our personal resources 
are to be released with their full effective power, we must be living 
for something beyond ourselves, in the service of which we can lose 
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our concern about ourselves. We must in fact lead committed lives. 
There is no escape from this paradox. So long as we keep open 
every avenue, and refuse to close any possibility, we shall never move 
from the spot where we started. A girl who can never make up her 
mind which young man’s proposal to accept will die an old maid. If 
Albert Schweitzer had not been able to make up his mind whether 
to put theology, music or medicine first, he might have been a gifted 
dilettante, but not one of the greatest figures of his generation. Per- 
sonal achievement is impossible without irrevocable choice. And 
choice means closing some doors as well as opening others, 

We cannot be everything, or do everything. Achievement con- 
tains an element of renunciation. That is often a hard lesson for 
young people. The best that can happen to us is that we shall be 
caught up and inspired by some purpose or calling which, by winning 
our single-hearted devotion, sets us free to enter the fullness of life. 


W 


REMEDIAL EDUCATIONAL PROVISION 
FOR CHILDREN OF AVERAGE 
OR ABOVE AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE 


by J. E. COLLINS 
Psychologist, Cornwall County Authority ( formerly Research Fellow, 
University of Birmingham Institute of Education) 
This article presents the results of an inquiry into the provision made by Local 


Education Authorities for educationally retarded children of normal intelli- 
gence. Threesections cover the identification, treatment and teaching methods. 


Part I 

URING 1952 the Research Department of the Institute of 
ss University of Birmingham, obtained a Statement 

of facts about measures adopted by Education Authorities in 
England and Wales to assist retarded children of good intelligence. 
A request for information was broadcast in the form of a circular 
letter and received 116 responses. This factual information of what 
is really happening in educational practice is not readily available 
elsewhere, For the purposes of convenient reporting, it has been 
grouped under three headings: 

1. Identification Procedures. 

2. Types of Assistance. 

3. Teaching Methods. 
The Institute is grateful for the co-operation of these Education 
Authorities, itself a reflection of increasing cognisance of the needs 
of this the most salvageable group of educationally retarded children. 

Table I below gives a simple statistical analysis of the information 


received, 
TABLE I—ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION 


Ts MWotalmumbenokrepues = = € = BLUE uem s 116 
2. Number of Authorities mentioning special identification 
procedures = = 7 -. EB — - - 32 
3. Numbers mentioning assistance by: 
(a) Education Guidance Services = = = '- - - B8 
(b) Educational Guidance and actual provision of Remedial 
‘Teaching: 
i) In Schools or at Child Guidance Centres - - 23 
(ii) At specially provided “Centres” -  - - = 
(iii) In the special classes for the backward child (irre- 
spective of Intelligence Level) - - - - 29 
4. Authorities giving data on Teaching Methods - - - 29 
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I. IDENTIFICATION : 
'The results of our inquiry suggest that both backward du 
of low intelligence and intelligent children of mediocre a 
are discovered by the use of one or other of the steps listed below: 
I. Record Card Systems. 
2. Classroom Use of Objective Tests. 
3. Age Group Surveys. 
4- Child Guidance Services, 
5. Specialist Staffs, 
6. Problem Case Conferences, 
7. Further Training of Teachers, 
8. Guidance of Parents, 
These procedures will now be discussed se 
1. Record Card Systems 
These vary in aims and com 
with Secondary § 
and retarded, while a third is s 


parately. 


We refer now to two example. 
plexity, and to a third 
Poor readers, 

ah he first is the simple yet effective card used by the Cheshire 
Authority, for all child 


S illustrating their range of com 
card which aids the early identification ° 
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inborn general intelligence and the use which he makes of this in learning 
the fundamental subjects. . . . It is instructive to compare a child's attain- 
ment quotients with his intelligence quotient. By taking the intelligence 
quotient as the basic measurement it is easy to see whether the child is 
progressing as well as can be expected in the subjects being tested. If the 
average of a child's attainment quotients, i.e. his E.R. (Educational Ratio) 
is roughly equal to his intelligence quotient, his teacher can be satisfied that 
the child is making use of his gifts even though the child may be far below 
average in absolute attainment. A glance at a child's attainment quotients 
will show in which subjects he is in advance of what might reasonably be 
expected, viz. those subjects in which his attainment quotient is greater 
than his intelligence quotient. Plans for individuals or groups can thus be 
more effective. 

The tests used are amply provided with instructions, and clearly 
printed in correct sized type for the ages examined. They are very 
suitable for the location and initial diagnosis of children failing in 
School work. The tests are: 

(a) Schonell Graded Word Reading Test. 
(b) Reading (Comprehension) Test B. 

(c) Kent Spelling Test. 

(d) Mechanical Arithmetic Test. 

(e) Reasoning Arithmetic Test. 

The teacher’s task of computing attainment quotients is simpli- 
fied by an “alignment chart”. This consists of three vertical scales, 
two being calibrated in units of chronological or attainment age 
(Scales A and C respectively) and a third Scale (B) in units of attain- 
ment quotient. ‘This chart is used by placing a ruler or other straight 
edge across all three vertical scales. If it is placed from a point on 
scale A which corresponds to the child’s chronological age in years 
and months across to that point on scale C which corresponds to the 
child’s attainment age, then the point at which it cuts scale B will 
indicate the child’s attainment quotient. 

The third record system has been evolved by the Education 
Authority for East Sussex. It is a cumulative record of ‘reading 
skills, and should be most effective for capitalising reading readiness 
and bringing the child with specific disability into early prominence. 
This system, in graph form, is novel, and is well worth examination. 

All children in junior schools and all backward children attending 
Secondary modern schools in the East Sussex Authority have these 
cards on which progress in reading is recorded annually. The test 
ages are derived from scores on the East Sussex Shortened Reading 
Test, which is printed upon the reverse of the “Development Chart". 
The chart is supplemented by an annual return of backward children, 
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so that every precaution is taken to prevent problems of unnecessary 
backwardness slipping unobserved through school. 


2. Objective Tests in the Classroom 


Many teachers make use of one or other of the many tests of 
attainment or intelligence available on the market. It is not surprising 
that the majority of replies state that individual teachers are encour- 
aged to make independent tests in their own schools or classes. In 
fact some Authorities consider this method sufficiently diagnostic to 
reveal all cases of normal children with special learning difficulties, 
and that any children discovered in rural areas where classes are 


caution. 


“Effort is being made”, states the Director of Educatibn for 
Hampshire, “to train teachers to classify the children, and to assist 
in the necessary remedial education.” Authorities are also aware 
that specialised knowledge 
tinues, “It has not so far be 


- From this experience it M. 
Se of standardised tests the teacl wou 

pes i achers v 

Biel e ee extent of the problem. Therefore, a series of stand- 

S, the Northumberland Seven Plus Assessment and the Moray 

est, were given to a compl t of 77 

years in one primary s i i Fea eee 

duc i Ty School. Of the 79 children examined, eleven normal 


Super-normal i H 3 ins 
ments! K rm l intelligence Were found to be retarded in attain 
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made to assess the efficacy of the method. Norfolk took this latter 
step in 1951 when all 11+ children entering the secondary modern 
and area schools were included in a survey of intelligence and 
attainments. The tests used were: 


1. The Jenkins Scale of Non-Verbal Ability. 
2. Ballard’s Silent Reading Test. 
3. The revised Southend Mechanical Arithmetic Test. 


The aim was to assist head teachers in the ascertainment of back- 
wardness and retardation, but at the time of their response to our 
circular letter it had not been decided whether the survey should be 
repeated. 

One reason for this hesitation is that tests are expensive. The 
mass survey technique is likely to be uneconomical unless consoli- 
dated by adequate remedial provision. An excellent example of 
intensive use of the method is provided by the County Borough of 
Barrow-in-Furness. Here objective tests of intelligence and attain- 
ment are set to all children in each of the four years of the junior 
school course. Annual results are scrutinised by the chief organiser, 
the technical assistant and the educational psychologist, and where 
there is a serious discrepancy between the I.Q. and the combined 
A.G. and E.Q. the matter is investigated promptly. In this step 
follow-up by the educational psychologist is the usual diagnostic 
procedure. 

In some other Authorities, e.g. Burton-upon-Trent, Coventry, 
Huddersfield, Leeds, Northumberland, Nottingham, Preston, Smeth- 
wick, Southend-on-Sea and Sunderland, strategic years are selected. 
These are usually the final year of the infant and the first or last of 
the junior stages. Many of these surveys are applied under the 
direction of an educational psychologist, educational adviser, or 
teachers selected because of their special interests and training. In 
West Bromwich, where a remedial service was inaugurated in 1952, 
the two remedial teachers are using surveys “to reveal and check 
retardation in reading at 8+, and to reveal at 8+ non-readers with 
mental ages over six years who will be ready to read during their 
second junior school year.” Their reasons for the choice of the 
eight-year age-group are also of general interest. These teachers 
believe, as a result of their experience that “it is the earliest age at 
which retardation can be accurately assessed: that at this age the 
discouragement caused by failure or partial failure in reading is 
likely to be slight, and that as the children have been in the junior 
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schools twelve months, their problems can be discussed with 
teachers and head teachers who know them." 

Another excellent practice, as exemplified by Coventry and by 
work carried out by the Remedial Centre of the University of Bir- 
mingham, is the survey for a special purpose, conducted for Fam. 
reasons such as the establishment of a new school, or at a time o 
reorganisation of schools or catchment areas. : 

One variant which combines objective tests and head teachers 
estimates is used in the Kettering Divisional Executive of North- 
amptonshire. In this area infant schools are asked to refer all children 
in transition to junior schools who are thought to be generally or 
specifically retarded, but not educationally sub-normal. Arrange- 
ments are then made for the testing of this selected group. By this 
means diagnosis is made at an early age, and haphazard referral by 


teachers reduced in incidence. Other Authorities strike a balance 
between the needs of the localit 


areas of the city. "The educational 
ntly selected retarded readers on the 


I. Age limit of between 8 and IO years. 
2. LQ. on a non-verbal test of at least 85. 
3. Reading Age on Schonell's 
two years behind mental age. 
4- Consistent previous lack of progress. 
Peripatetic teachers we 
small coaching groups. 


Word Recognition Test at least 


re then employed to tutor these children in 


4. Child Guidance Services 


5. Additional Specialist Staffs 
These two Categories overla 
Central in both is a Core of exp 
methods who co-operate with 
amples are all practical exte; 
ascertainment of handica 
Leicestershire is an excel] 


P and may be treated simultaneously. 
erts in child psychology and remedial 
one another and with teachers. Ex- 
nsions of the statutory provision for the 
PPed children. The arrangement in 
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for backward children in the schools service. Cases are referred to 
either team according to the problem they appear to present. This 
service investigated 876 cases of backwardness in 1951. 

When child guidance teams extend their orbit to problems in 
Which the underlying factors are chiefly education, measures are 
applied similar to the following mentioned by Oxford: 


r. Head teacher's referral to the Child Guidance Clinic. 

2. As a result of periodical visits by the educational psychologist 
to the schools. 

3. As a result of routine medical inspections. 

4. As a result of referral by parents. 


Unfortunately the pressure of child guidance work with dull and 
maladjusted children tends to strangle attempts at diagnostic or 
remedial provision of an educational nature. The observations which 
follow were made in letters received and show that educational 
guidance is not always easily supplied: 

“T understand", writes one Education Officer, "that when the 
PSychiatrist took up duty in this area he wished his educational 
PSychologist to undertake remedial teaching, but I cannot recall 
any cases of children with normal intelligence being referred, although 
Special teaching has often been suggested for the sub-normal.' 


Another states: “Some but not many children have been referred 


to our Child Guidance Service because they were failing in school 
d of treatment before 


work, but they were also maladjusted and in nee 
any remedial teaching could be given.” 
A third correspondent writes: “Usually they (the referrals) are 
the most difficult children with concomitant psychiatric disturbance. 
In other words, the mere existence of a Child Guidance Service 
does not itself lead to the identification of all children with learning 
difficulties. For this reason it is becoming a growing practice for the 
Psychologist to spend as much time in the schools as in the clinics. 
`n Southampton, for example, *the only special measure taken to 
identify and assist children of normal or super-normal intelligence 
found to be failing in school work is the work done by the educational 
PSychologist in the child guidance team. Three and a half days a 
Week are spent in the schools investigating children of this type 
Teferred by head teachers." Similarly in Leicester City, an assistant 
PSychologist spends a large proportion of his time organising and 
identifying retarded children: “first attention is given to children 
who are of above average or average intelligence”, and, "coaching 


| 
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groups, eight in number, are used in a diagnostic as well as a remedial | 
manner". This practice of appointing assistant psychologists to 
increase the intensity of remedial provision is increasing. It is a 
definite policy in Gloucestershire which “has chiefly concentrated 
on two kinds of provision in connexion with remedial work in educa- 
tion—the provision of Child Guidance Clinics, and the provision of 
courses for teachers". Durham, Nottingham, Somerset and Bristol 
are among a number taking this step. The latter Authority have a 
well-defined scheme. “Four educational psychologists are employed, 
who spend half of their time in the schools and half in the Child 
Guidance Clinic. In order to assist their work in the schools, the 
Bristol area has been divided into four 'parishes', and each psycholo- 
gist has his own group of schools." 

Some Authorities combat retardation by the appointment of 
additional specialist staff. At Burton-upon-Trent a Remedial 
Education Centre has been established for some years, and the 
identification of the backward is handled by the head and the assistant 
teacher. Oxfordshire employ three advisory teachers to help with 
cases of reading difficulty in the scattered rural schools. Reading and 
Educational Advisers are appointed in East Suffolk and Westmor- 
land for similar reasons. In the latter county, the Advisor “is the 
only officer responsible for identifying and assisting the under- 
functioning children of normal and super-normal intelligence.” The 
need for such specialists is sometimes assessed empirically. In 
Middlesbrough, “a survey of reading ability recently carried out, i? 


conjunction with the local Head Teachers’ Association, with one age 


group, might help to identify children whose reading ability is con- 


siderably below their level of intelligence. The results of this reading 
survey may provide evidence of the desirability of appointing 4 
suitable teacher for remedial work.” The specialist staff may also 
be attached to the Child Guidance Team as in West Bromwich, 
where the Remedial Service is “part of a comprehensive chil 


guidance Service", and two remedial teachers work with the educa- 
tional psychologist. 


The additional tra 


ining in child psychology is of bted 
value as is shown b i eR erg 


Y 4 comment from another Authority: 


Until the appointment of an 
Pupils for remedial hel 
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There is also another aspect. A reply from Middlesex makes the 
pertinent observation that means other than mass surveys are neces- 
sary. 

Children referred to the Child Guidance Centre on account of difficult 
behaviour or neurotic symptoms are frequently found to be educationally 
retarded. Such retardation in maladjusted children of very superior intelli- 
gence would otherwise pass undetected, since their attainment may be about 
average, and their high intelligence is not always revealed by group tests. 


6. Problem Case Conferences 

Only one Authority mentions this method of identification speci- 
fically, although it is likely that others, where results of annual sur- 
veys are scrutinised by several officers, have cognate provision. In 
this large Authority? it was difficult to organise special measures 
because of shortage of teaching staff and the changes of staffs in the 
schools. The Problem Case Conference was developed as a co- 
ordinating measure. Now, “children who are considered by their 
teachers, or others, to be in need of special help in order to secure 
their better adjustment at home or at school are considered by what 
is known as the Problem Case Conference. These are held in each 
Educational Division, being composed of the District Inspector, the 
District Medical Officer, the Care Committee Organiser and the 


Divisional Officer. The children are not seen, but home, school and 
sidered. As a result of the conference, many 


medical reports are con t ) 1 
ded for a diagnostic interview at à Child 


children are recommen 
Guidance Clinic.” 


7. Further Training of Teachers 

Although several Authorities have been able to obtain the ser- 
Vices of highly trained specialist staff with post-graduate qualifica- 
tions obtained at Institutes of Education, the majority are forced to 
rely upon the teacher whose qualification 1s enthusiasm rather than 
training; in fact several replies mention the difficulty of ean 
the necessary staff. The West Riding of Yorkshire, for example, 


State: “In one area of the county we have a remedial centre ready to 


N 1 -in- , but so 
develop this work, and have appointed a teacher-in i. DUE 


far we have been unable to obtain additional suitable teac A 
Under these circumstances, Authorities take steps to provide 


their own training facilities or encourage teaching staff to take 


advantage of Ministry courses or lectures arranged by the Extra- 
Mural Departments of Universities. As was 


stated above Glouces- 
1 Name withheld spy request. 
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Two lectures introduced teachers to the implications of -—— 
ness and retardation, while specimens of work and discussion gro 
consolidated and personally emphasised ideas selected to engende 


universities, or by persons with Special qualifications, e.g. Mr John 
Duncan, formerly Head of Lankhills School, Hampshire, and author 
of The Education of the Ordinary Child. 

Our data also Shows t 
transmitters of this knowle 


? 


CY are similar in pattern but not i? 
Feston at the time of our circular 
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letter. This Authority states: “The whole question of ‘dullness’ 
and ‘retardation’ is being considered by an Advisory Board of 
teachers appointed by the Education Committee. This Board is at 
present concentrating on special educational provision for the 
‘dull’ child, but will shortly turn its attention to the retarded group, 
after which the provision for these children will no doubt be de- 
veloped further in the schools.” 

Practical experiments which determine policy and instruct 
teaching staff are also evidence of care taken by Educational Admin- 
istration to improve the school learning environment. At Wakefield 
this empirical attitude has led to the establishment of a special class 
for the remedial teaching of reading. It will be held at the Child 
Guidance Centre, and will include children of average or above 
average ability, who are two years or more retarded in reading. This 
will act as a pilot class for the guidance of teachers. 

Kent, mentioned previously in connexion with the record card 
tests, is also active in teacher education: 

The Committee have a panel of teachers with an Inspector as Chairman 
responsible for advising teachers of both dull and backward children on 
books and apparatus. Lists of books and publications recommended for 
use with dull and backward children are published annually, and the panel 


will shortly issue advice on the making of material by ‘means of U.N.O. 
stencils with information on games that can be played with the material. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that considerable thought is 
being given to the training of teachers in psychological knowledge. 


8. The Guidance of Parents 

"The work of parent-teacher associations, and the value of public 
lectures by educationists are so well known that they need not be 
given special mention here. In all replies, this aspect of education 
was apparently taken for granted. One reply, however, did show the 
need for it. When mentioning the education of dull children, the 
writer said: “Many years ago we had a special school for retarded 
primary school children in the area, but after persevering with the 
School for several years, we were obliged to close it largely owing to 
Opposition from parents who resented the idea that their children 
were selected to attend such a school." This statement, although not 
directly relevant to the main theme of this inquiry, does stress the 
need for parents to understand the services offered by schools to the 
community. The value of parent guidance is emphasised in The 
Health of the School Child, H.M.S.O. 1952, p. 95: 
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Parents of handicapped pupils, 


particularly those who are educationally 
sub-normal, are often reluctant to s 


end their children to special schools. In 


a friendly way, the special features and 
advantages of special School education. 


An excellent example of this approach is provided by the series 
of pamphlets published by the Wallasey Authority. These pamphlets 
Cover most aspects from the nursery school to adult education. One, 


in particular, gives special treatment to Special Schools for the Back- | 
ward, and anoth 


help he needs,” 


The pamphlet continues 


, 1 With an explanation of remedial coach- 
Ing, special classes and other 


aspects of special educational provision. 


LOCAL STUDIES IN PRACTICE 


by FRANCES O'SHAUGHNESSY, P. H. KEYTE and 
R. G. DAWES, with an introduction and conclusion by 
A. E. TUBBS 


INTRODUCTION 


on any local studies that they had carried out. The three reports 
A printed here illustrate the adaptations and variations that emerge 
in the application of a method of teaching and learning in different 
settings. 

The first, by Mrs Frances O’Shaughnessy, formerly headmistress 
of Burton Dassett School, is on a scheme carried out in a small, 
all-age school in an isolated rural area. The second, by Mr P. H. 
Keyte,? headmaster of the Secondary Modern School, Madeley, 
Shropshire, reflects an area with both rural and urban aspects situ- 
ated in a district from which springs so much in our modern indus- 
trial society. That world of industry, in its most urban form, is the 
subject of the third report, written by Mr R. G. Dawes, Chief 
Assistant at Gower Street Secondary Modern School in the centre 


of Birmingham. 
I. A SMALL ALL-AGE RURAL SCHOOL 


ances O' Shaughnessy of a local survey 
by Burton Dassett School 


IE a previous article in this journal! teachers were asked to report 


An account by Mrs Fr 
carried out 


The setting 

When I embarked upon this adventure of local studies of our 
village with the senior class, I had been at Burton Dassett for a year. 
During this time I had found out all I could about the village and 
Surroundings, and about what existence in this remote rural area 


Could mean to its inhabitants at the present time. i ! 
There were 56 children on roll and I taught the 19 Seniors, with 
February 1952. 


1 Educati iew, Vol. 4, No. 2. 
f Mr: ehh Produced in duplicated form a full report on the whole scheme. 
It is entitled The Wrekin Area, a Topic for Research undertaken by the Secondary 
odern School, Madeley. 
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an age-range of 11-15 years, myself. I had experimented with local 
studies before, but always from the historical angle. I had been 


Preliminary considerations 


Conditions in a small country school like Burton Dassett were 
ideal for local studies. T 


large enough for free movement. 
Pots, models, charts and maps, an 
pieces of activity paraphernalia co 
of overlapping or of congestion. 


age-range, from r1 to r 
and this rather Surprised 
The Strongest objection to ca 


boundaries, 


„I wrestled with this, until it came upon me suddenly that if th* | 
children became Vividly aware of the existing conditions unde 
which they were living, if they could appraise the good and reje“ 
a bad, learn about the set-up of local government and how f? 
slate there of a forward-looking community, the? 
future as adults, H | 


form a base “pon which they could build thei! 
ere was an aim. 
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Preparation 


We were to find out everything possible about Burton Dassett 
as it is at present, why it is like that, and how its present is linked up 
with its past. The children were presented with a list of topics from 
which they were to choose one that appealed. They could work 
individually, with a partner, or in groups. 

Here is the list: 
1. Burton Dassett’s position—in the county—in South Warwickshire, 
a relief map of the district, and a model in flour and salt. 
. The people who live here, numbers, their occupations and where 
they work. 
3. Local government, the Parish Council and its work, the Rural 
District Council and its work, the County Council and its work. 


4. The Social Services: medical—the district nurse from Bishops' 
Itchington, the doctor from Fenny Compton, the clinic, the 
available hospitals, and ambulance service; sanitary and public 
health services; village lighting, the postal service, law and order, 


the fire service. 
. The Shops: where things can be bought in the village, the nearest 
shopping towns, visiting tradesmen. 
. Religion: our church and chapel. 
. Education: the village school, craft centres, the school van, the 
grammar school. 
8. Transport: the bus and train services. 
9. Amusements: sport, dancing, films societies and clubs. 
10. Houses: old stone cottages, newer brick houses, council houses, 
the old vicarage, the two manor houses. 
11. Burton Dassett's hamlets. 
12. The farms: size, scope, employees, and the lie of the land, pasturage, 


tillage, products, comparing gross figures of cattle, sheep, poultry, 
wheat, beans, barley, etc., mechanisation, imports to farms and 


where they come from, exports from farms. 


N 


[2 


Md oO 


Although the list seems exhaustive, a study of the wild creatures 
and plants of the district, the fascinating rock formation of the hills, 
and the varied soils of the lower land had to be omitted for the time 
being. The list, too, omits a historical survey. During the previous 
year we had constructed a useful pictorial chart of highlights in the 
history of Burton Dassett, which could be referred to when the 


Present needed linking up with the past. 
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Methods of working 


We discussed in class the method of working. I gave hints on 
the art of quick note-taking, sketching, and how to expand these 
records on return to school. There were suggestions as to the most 
tactful approach to the busy farmer, the craftsman, or the housei 
Each boy and girl consulted me individually and chose the line o 
study and a partner if desired. One group of three worked together, 
three boys worked on their own, and the rest joined up in pairs. 
After material had been collected and the results recorded in note- 
books, the ultimate aim of each unit was to display the information 
gained in an attractive and instructive poster. The collection of 
posters would then present a picture of *Our Village". 

Essentials for smooth working were now placed within easy reach 
of everyone—books of reference on one cupboard top; tools like 
paints, drawing paper, brushes, paste pots, graph paper, scissors 0n 
another. Note-books and pencils were supplied, and large envelopes 
distributed for the safe keeping of pictures and cut outs, printe 
slips and written paragraphs. 

The classroom was soon humming with activity. Even the prob- 
lem boy who is now in a sub-normal special school was entirely 
absorbed, acting as mate to the boy constructing the large-scale 
model of the district in flour and salt. Girls brought in up-to-date - 
i postmaster, boys reported back after inter- | 
er, and another group came in with notes from l 


r I made myself available at al 
» going round to everyone in turn and bein 
time to time with emergenc 


h t population of our village was contributing t° 
our widening research. Each morning some fresh information, neW 
Statistics or drawings were forthcoming. 


Some examples 


—_— 
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good team, although one was almost fifteen, one was thirteen and 
the other twelve. Their hearts were already turned to farming— 
each could drive a tractor—and they were absorbed in their study. 
I learned a great deal from this group. Incidently these three were 
the boys who felt the past at their elbows. The farms on the hill 
are now given over mostly to sheep and cattle rearing, and have 
been like that since the tragic enclosure in the fifteenth century 
Which depopulated that area, but the ancient baulks that threatened 
the open fields in medieval times are still visible when the setting 
sun throws up the shadows on the slopes. 

Mention should be made of the work of two boys whose mental 
ability was very low—they had I.Q.’s of 85 and go. They chose the 
fire service and accordingly rode two miles on their bicycles to the 
"Red Lion Inn" at Fenny Compton, where the fire engine is kept. 
The landlord, who is also chief officer, told them all they wanted to 
know, and, all praise to him, even fetched the fire engine out of its 
barn into the inn yard to show them its intricacies and appliances. 
They returned bursting with information, note-books crammed with 
almost illegible facts, bad spellings and sketches. They actually 
asked me to go through their written information to make sure there 
would be no mistakes on their sheet. They splashed red wherever 
possible on their illustrations and did all their printing in red. masy 
gave quite a clear account orally of their discoveries at the “Red 
Lion” to a slightly envious class, and were two busy happy boys for 
a month. Troublesome and scatterbrained and idle as a rule, they 
Were sincerely doing their best. Their wall sheet is untidy, lurid 
and badly executed, but it represents achievement, and its Pepe 
tors were the proudest boys in the class when it hung on the wall. 


Assessment of results 

At the end of the activity, which took a month to complete, I 
tried to assess its worth, and had to admit that educationally, the idea 
of an all-out project was sound. Each boy and girl had worked 
towards a definite goal with unflagging enthusiasm and concentra- 
tion, and when the results were pooled the less able children could 
feel that their contributions were as necessary, and that their effort 
had been as great, as those of the pupils who had always done good 
Work, As one group or individual finished one study, it chose 
another. The older and the quicker folk produced more sheets, thus 
Minimising the difficulty caused by the wide age range and the 
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à i erio 

king definite acier. E 
he usual time too for cti 
i nd gardening. This seemed to v ntrati? 
the boys and girls enjoyed 4 respite from the fierce er fresh 
they gave to their loca] study, "hey came back to it eager an in 

Examination 

; s 8° 
Using no P information gathered wa ucid: 
n selection and factual 
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II. A LARGE SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL 


An account by P. H. Keyte of a local survey carried out by 
the Secondary Modern School, Madeley, Salop 


General outline 


Madeley is situated near Iron Bridge in an area partly industrial 
and partly rural. Our aims in carrying out this study of “The 
Wrekin Area” emerged in discussion between members of the staff. 
We felt we would foster creativeness and imagination and also 
develop a spirit of inquiry in the children, particularly in relation to 
the Society in which they live. At the same time we hoped that we 
would encourage sound work habits, particularly in supporting con- 
clusions by valid evidence, and that the children would have the 
Opportunity to develop self confidence and self reliance. 


The topics chosen 

(1) Our school: its history and the links with contributory 
Schools, (2) farming in the district, (3) the Ironbridge Gorge, (4) 
Shropshire music, (5) the essential services—gas, water, electricity, 
Sewage, (6) Shropshire folk-lore, (7) Shropshire sayings, (8) local 
churches, (9) the history of houses, (10) Shropshire recipes, (11) local 
Sports and pastimes (historical survey), (12) local trees and timbers, 
(13) local industries, (14) local government, (15) local topography, 
(16) The King Escapes—being a play dealing with local associations 
in the escape of Charles II—to be an original script. 

These particular divisions were chosen because they conformed 
to the following essentials: 

1. Simple individual research was possible at first hand. 

2. The source of information was not restricted entirely to books 
9r the group teacher. 

3. Knowledge might develop in direct proportion to effort made. 

4. There was much to stimulate and excite the child in the 
Strangeness and fascination of exploration, since the locality is rich 
in features of geographical and historical interest. 


Method 


Discussion was next conducted on the materials to be used by 
the children. It was decided that material could be collected: 
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I. During actual visits—by individuals or in a group under 
teacher leadership. 


2. Work involving the study of documents with extracts made | 
from relevant parts. | 
3. Loans of samples from museums for study in school. 4 | 
4. The taking of photographs or the making of drawings to 
illustrate specific points. " 
5. By visits to the school by specialists and experts with a first- 
hand knowledge of the subject under discussion, e.g. a local farmer: - 


The exhibition 


3 
I. Staff meetings were held to discuss the exhibition as a whole, 
and to allocate stands and bays for individual topics. 

2. Mock-ups of individual displays were staged in classrooms. 

3. Final exhibition erected in the school hall. (The arrangement 
of topics lent some continuity to the theme of the exhibition. Th? | 
display bays were sited round the walls allowing seating accommo | 
dation for some 180 visitors.) | 

The procedure when open to the public was that the headmastef 
explained the purpose of the exhibition, and the guest speaket 
addressed the audience. The music group sang local tradition? 
songs followed by the play and then visitors inspected the exhibition: 


Circulation of information between groups 


. 1. During the week of the exhibition groups were allowed t° 
Inspect all sections at specified times during school hours. T 
2. Groups were briefed by teachers before the visit, and wel 


encouraged to make notes and illustrations on matters which inte" 
ested them. 


3. After the visi 


> : H ed 
: t the information was summarised and.record 
after discussion in class. 


4. At 
for the displa: 


This topic was carried out by a thi d ith Mr W- p. 
Reilly1; the children $e y ird year class wit 


3 s 00 
: * aged 13+ and the time allotted wa 
minutes per week, 


AG Cus 
This section is based on the Personal comments of the teacher. 


l 
Detailed development of No. 2: “Farming in the district” 
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A. ORGANISATION 


The work was spread over a period of about 30 weeks, 60 minutes 
per week with a little extra time over the last few weeks for the 
children to round off the work. 

Although the children had not been selected because of any 
special interest in agriculture, there was little difficulty in arousing 
their interest in farming for this is an important though not the only 
local industry. wo 

The teacher’s initial plan was not a success. The boys were 
given individual studies according to their own interests—cows, 
machinery, sheep, etc. In addition they wrote to various firms for 
information and to places in Shropshire of special agricultural 
interest, e.g. Farm Institute, Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Sugar Beet Factory. We made good progress for there is plenty of 
local information about farming. But while the children were making 
good use of libraries, books and newspapers, they were not finding 
out by actual observations on the farms, so I decided to persuade 
each child to make an individual study of a farm. At first only 
about half the children knew a farmer sufficiently well to make a 
Special study of his farm, but the local farmers were more co-opera- 
tive than the children expected and soon they all found a farm that 


they could study. 


Collecting information 

Each child was given a note-book and pencil. As each new topic 
Was introduced a list of questions were prepared with the children. 
The children also made diagrams showing layout of buildings, 
System of rotation, etc., as well as writing answers in these books. 
All the information was collected by children working individually 
after school hours and of course the time involved varied tremen- 


dously, 


Recording information 

Each child had an individual folder and I insisted that each 
Question was answered with at least one complete sentence. A special 
Study was made of the “School Farm" at Rodington, a model of the 
farm being made. Charts were made to illustrate special points 
about certain crops and stock, a graph illustrated the milk production 
Of the school cow, and models were made to illustrate seasonal 
Operations such as hedging. Discussions every lesson ensured 
ficient circulation of information. 
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Follow up work and interpretation 


jous 
By oral discussion of the questionnaire answers, ee Me. 
farms were compared and related toa map showing types Deiis jn 
in the district. This map was enlarged from the “Land pe. 
Map" showing "types of agriculture" in England. E in the 
methods of farming were compared with those advocate nid 
Y.F.C. booklets. It was frequently necessary to remind the i not 
that highly mechanised farms with modern buildings ee 
necessarily be good economic farming, and conversely tha 


; itions prevent 
may be good farming practice even where the condition 
ideal work. 


B. ASSESSMENT oF RESULTS 
Impact of field work ie 
jonna 

On the whole “B” and «c» children needed the questo 

to tell them exactly what to look for. With some of the “A some 
however, the questions were perhaps limiting, and I allowe 

of the brighter children to stray from these questions. ) ndi- 

It might be true to say that knowledge of actual farming CO ie 

tions was gained at first hand and knowledge of more accep, 


farming was gained from myself and from books. Many of the 


É . with 
" children produced a Véry high standard of work. 
some of the “C” children T felt 


that this was because they felt M. 
real. Besides work on their a 
illustrations from farming periodic? 
Samples. Almost all the children W j 
mer before the research was complete 
k-end helpers. 


Were writing about Something 
folders the 


n s work. There 
ividual folders. 
wing, the mathe 


was plenty of freedom allow" 
The child good at dah 
matician could work out Va 


Relationship to curriculum 


The children Study rural science throughout the school and 
therefore had alre 


ady some knowledge of farm Practice. To 
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children going into the fourth year agriculture group the research 
was an excellent preparation for a closer study of special aspects, 
e.g. grassland. Some of the backward children certainly produced 
some surprisingly good written work. 


Attitudes 


All children in the group were really keen to do their best. I 
think many of them felt that they were letting their farmer down if 
their farm folder was not creditable. Two lads in particular who were 
usually especially uninterested in academic work were very keen to 
discuss their farms and seemed to feel that their research was 
worthy of other people's consideration. 

The group as a whole could be left for quite a considerable time 
and would continue working. One boy was definitely less belligerent 
than usual and I attributed this to the fact that he felt his work was 
worth consideration. 

The work, allowing the children to proceed at their own rate, 
had value for all I.Q. groups. They were essentially a happy working 
group and because of this I felt perhaps most value was to emotion- 
ally disturbed children. The background display was done as a 
group. While all the children were eager to make models, only the 
really bright children were keen to make charts. 

'l'he results from various incentives varied with the child. Many 
were anxious that their own folders should be worthy. Others 
wanted their exhibition to be better than other groups. Both in- 
centives were effective and their relative effectiveness probably 
Bend upon where I laid the emphasis rather than upon the 
child. 


Conclusion 

On the whole I believe the research was very successful. It was 
successful from the point of view of the child, which after all was the 
main object, and from the point of view of the teacher, because if the 
mistakes made are pointers to fresh methods of attack, then, in due 
course, full value will be obtained by the children in future work of 
this nature. We feel satisfied that we have made considerable pro- 
gress towards achieving our aims. 'The interest and enthusiasm 
Shown by the children were evident, and we feel sure that this has 
been a valuable experience for them; in fact, it is now obvious that 
as a result of the experience gained from this work, the children are 


approaching with a greater initial interest and the staff with more 
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, ial con- 

clearly defined plans our current topic—a comparison of social c 
ditions during the reigns of Elizabeth I and II. nme. 

At the outset the teaching staff were not prepared for t e. 
Work such a venture entails. Plans were not made in € 1 
and later results came quickly as there was an Mere. by 
material waiting to be used. There were fluctuations of ^ e es 
the children in each group through lack of planning on t e dE it 
the staff in the early stages. The important point however is meat 
Was soon apparent that if success was to be achieved—success loyed. 
ing value to the children—then new methods had to be emp wae 
The staff became more and more enthusiastic as the study Prag the 
and as they discovered new approaches. It is true to say tha 


n Frais s ; 'eness 
value to the children developed in direct proportion to this awar 
by the staff. 


I believe it is t 
plete study of thi 
Work. It is notic 
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aware of their peculiar diffi 
able lines of approach, 


The exhibition is an essential in 
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III. AN URBAN SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL 


An account by R. G. Dawes of a local survey carried out by 
Gower Street Secondary Modern Boys’ School 


Type of school 


This is a large boys’ school, situated in one of the poorer districts 
of Birmingham. The school is organised mainly on a class-teacher 
basis, with specialisation only in such subjects as music, art, and P.E. 


School background 


The younger children are encouraged from the beginning to make 
use of reference books, the Public Libraries, etc., in preparing notes 
9n a large variety of topics. Each class is allotted one or two periods 
each week in which they may discuss the information which they 
have obtained. Much of the actual preparation of this work is done 
out of school hours. This systematic encouragement of individual 
Study provides a sound basis for the local studies which are carried 


Out in the upper part of the school. 


Local S, tudies 


One of our most interesting local studies was carried out by a 
Class of 34 “A” stream boys during their last term at school. It con- 
Sisted of a survey of the district immediately surrounding the school. 

Ost of the buildings in this area were constructed between tae? 
and 1890, and at first glance it seemed to offer little scope for a 


Survey of this kind. 


Preparation 
alk it appeared that the children’s first 


poe E his area had been like before it had been 


interest was to find what t 
i 1 ‘industrial area. 
uilt it had become an in: : ' s 
M NEUE investigation to a definite area it was decided to 


Obtai ectoral district and to keep strictly within its 
iE d the waste of time in making ae SR e 
map, it was duplicated in four sections which were later fitte 
together and mounted on large sheets of paper. Ne ede 
The class was then split into eight groups, each o ue was 
made responsible for investigating the area contained in half of one 
of the dm. of the map. To familiarise each group with its own 
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which would help them in their investigations, and promised them 
every assistance if they met with any difficulties. 

On returning to school, the boys decided for themselves which 
particular aspect of the survey they would prefer to undertake. The 
resulting groups were fairly evenly balanced in numbers. 


Time allotted 


Two afternoons a week were allotted to this work. The time- 
table was rearranged and the necessary time was obtained by omitting 
the following periods: one history, one geography, one English and 
two individual study. 


Organisation 


Each boy was provided with a note-book and any map sections 
which were necessary. Each week the groups were asked to make a 
list of questions which it was proposed to answer, and these were 
discussed with the teacher. At first it was found necessary to give 
considerable guidance but as the work progressed the boys showed 
increasing ability to plan their own work satisfactorily. id 

With so many groups working in different parts of the district 
it was impossible to supervise them all. This meant that the boys 
had to use their own initiative in overcoming difficulties. It was 
gratifying to see how some of the more nervous and retiring boys 
began to develop a sense of responsibility and purpose in their work 
When they were given this opportunity. 

The chief difficulty, at first, was to get the boys to sort out the 
information which they needed from the massof informationavailable. 
This was particularly noticeable in their work at the Reference 
Library, where they were often faced with the task of hunting 
through several books to find quite small scraps of information. 
Here the teacher's help was essential, but after several visits they 
Seemed to understand what was required and their notes steadily 


improved. 


Local contacts 

Many local contacts were made and the factory managers, 
clergymen, vergers, etc., who were interviewed by the boys, showed 
the utmost co-operation and interest in the project. The boys always 
made up questionnaires before these interviews. They were, how- 
ever, encouraged to talk about the project in general after they had 
obtained the information they required, and many interesting details 
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were obtained in this way. For instance, one very old ay a 
happened to be present at one of these interviews volunteere 4 
information that she could remember the farm which gave its M 
to Farm Street (at present one of the most built-up areas in E 
mingham). The old lady's description of the farm was M 
copied down by the boy who claimed that this piece of informat! 
was one of the best “finds” of the project. | dii 
On another occasion, a factory manager, during the genera A 
cussion which followed his interview, told the boys that he M. 
warden of the church which had founded our school. He lent E 
boys copies of old church magazines which provided them W! 


information which would otherwise have been unobtainable 
was incidents like these which encouraged the boys to talk to all ? 
sundry about their work. 
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boys responsible for each section were available to answer questions 
and many interesting discussions took place. 

At a later date, the work was laid out again, for exhibition, during 
an open day for parents. The boys sent invitations to all those people 
who had helped them in their investigations. Many accepted the 
invitation and it was good to see the way in which the boys answered 
questions. 


Conclusion 


Looking back on this work I felt that it had been well worth 
While for the following reasons: 

1. The boys had really begun to learn how to find out information 
for themselves. 

2. Their self-consciousness had to a large extent disappeared. 

3. They had begun to observe with a new interest the everyday 
things around them. 

4. They had learnt the value of self-discipline. 
. 5. They had been so interested in the survey that they had wil- 
lingly given up a great deal of their spare time to useful study. 

6. They had experienced that pride which comes from a job 
well done, 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Readers of these three reports, which were written quite inde- 
Pendently, must have been struck by the large area of common 
ground revealed by the writers in spite of the diversity of conditions. 

That a great deal depends on skilful organisation is apparent 

. from the reports. There must be flexibility and willingness to upset 
the normal routine of the school on the part of both the class teacher 
and the headmaster. The justification for such changes can only be . 
in the conviction of the teacher that such work is of great value for 
the children. There are numerous telling phrases in the reports 
showing how much the teachers felt had been gained. References 
to new interests, new talents emerging, the scope for a wide range of 
abilities, with careful preparation the value for backward children 
and so on illustrate this. Both self-discipline and the power to carry 
Out sustained periods of individual work are shown to have benefited. 
The children were involved in the local studies in a way that cannot 
be said to be universal in all the curriculum. They felt that what 
they were engaged on mattered and was worth doing to the limit of 


their ability. 
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Both explicitly and implicitly the reports throw light on ip E 
of the teacher. The outlook and talents we wish to encourage ^ E. 
children are shown to be even more essential in the teacher. n E 
connexion Mr Keyte makes some pertinent observations. 


: pim ind 
qualities of originality, power to improvise and flexibility of min 
are all important. 


The reports also indicate that it is easy to collect and he 
information but that thinking about it when it is recorded to Ew a 
the patterns and interrelationships is rather more difficult. In idi 
the school mirrors the evolution of such studies in the larger and 
For long periods the preoccupation was with collecting and recor E. 
facts with only the slightest consideration of the relationships betw 4 
them. Even the nineteenth century stress on cause and effect k 
not conspicuously successful when the subject was the relations H 
of man to his environment. Yet in the last generation there has beai 
a marked move forward in such understanding, largely because t 


e- 
stress has been on small areas and small groups rather than on E 
scale arid generalisations. These reports show children at their lev! 
working in a way which is i 


. wn 
n harmony with many of the trends ! 
our academic and educatio 


ii E in 
nal thinking; it is yet another way 
which they can share in their heritage. 


A NOTE ON EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


. by W. J. SPARROW 
Deputy Head Post-Graduate Training, Education Dept., 
Birmingham University 


university departments of Education and training colleges 
would bring to light some arresting problems. I would suggest 
that one of the most widespread concerns the nature of educational 
theory. Because of the short time available in the courses, and the 
veering of interest in our day towards the experimental and the 
measurable aspects of Education, the amount of philosophical think- 
ing or examination in the courses is relatively small. It is a pity that 
_ this is so, for one of the main justifications for a year of professional 
training (leaving on one side the courses given in training colleges) 
is that it gives a mature student an opportunity to read about, think 
about and discuss fundamental principles." 

In this brief article, however, I shall not attempt to justify either 
the year of training or (except by implication) the presence in it of a 
study of principles. I wish to draw attention to one part of the field 
and to emphasize the distinction between two kinds of educational 
theory. These are, on the one hand, the theory of educational 
Psychology which may be termed scientific—or immediate—theory ; 
and, on the other, philosophical theory, which has to do with values 
and beliefs? They are often confused and the blurring of the dis- 
tinction leads to vagueness in thought and insecurity in practice. 

To illustrate this assertion let us briefly examine the following 
Phrase taken from a syllabus, “the needs of the child as shown by a 
study of the development of the child". Here there is implied a 
desirable emphasis on the study of children, and it is obvious that 
careful observation of the ways in which children develop does 


A CRITICAL examination of the syllabuses for Education used by 


1 See, fora r ment of this view, Mr G. H. Bantock’s article in The 
Universities Quarter Ronee 1953. The opposite standpoint has overt support. 
ee, e.g., Comment in Brief, Times Educational Supplement, 28th August 1953. 

2 The term “philosophical theory” is open to some, objection because o: d 
vagueness. “Ultimate theory” might perhaps be substituted. I am Ed nat 
Ogical positivists and thoroughgoing pragmatists would challenge the validity 
9f the distinction I am making, but that is hardly relevant to my purpose. 
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ever, 
throw light upon their mental and physical needs. It gee al ui f i 
be wrong to suppose that such a study tells us all we nee € 
about their needs. Religion, ethics, politics and philosop T p 
4 priori, all claim to have something to say about the na E. 
children, and although we may reject the guidance from one o in 
of these disciplines we ought to do so on rational grounds = sont 
from a lack of knowledge of their relevance. We cannot aa y ti 
pletely on the results of child study, for we cannot avoid educ 
children for predetermined ends. 

How do we regard 


itan 
children? A seventeenth century purit 
could write 


“all 
wast thou cast naked upon the eanta É 
imbrued in the blood of filthiness , . - what cause then hast thou to bo 


nce 
ursed pain to thy mother and to thyself the entra 
into a troublesome life?! 


Such was the 


misery of infancy; 
less intense, 


. " no 
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and ends, 
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In two media and their examination is ma 1 
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impressed by the lab 


S “Meditations upon the mi 
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Education let us look more closely at the two types of theory. We 
will take first scientific theory as it is employed in systematising the 
results Of observation and experiment. As used in the physical 
Sciences theory has a definite meaning. 

. To take a simple example—the fact that the theory exemplified 
1s out of date is quite unimportant—we may look at the molecular 
theory of magnetism. The procedure is to tabulate the relevant 
experimental facts. In the case we have chosen here àre some of the 
main ones: there is a limit to the strength of magnetisation of any 
Siven magnet; we never find just one pole on a magnet; the total 
north pole strength is equal to the total south pole strength; heat 
and rough treatment destroy magnetisation; if we break up a magnet 
each part becomes: a separate magnet. "To account for the facts 
assumptions are made; in this case two, namely, that each molecule 
of a magnetic substance is itself a magnet, and each molecular magnet 
has equal north and south poles. These assumptions form the theory 
and they serve until another theory is put forward which either 
explains more facts, or consists of simpler assumptions, or both. 

The qualities of such theories are well known and need not be 
enumerated here, It is sufficient to say that the right choice of 
assumptions often needs disciplined imagination, and that usually 
in the physical sciences the concepts invoked in explanation are 
drawn from the same field as the facts to be accounted for.? 

This kind of theory, which I have termed “immediate” theory, 
has its place in education and educational psychology. Because there 
1$ a field in which experimentation can legitimately be used there is 
Scope for immediate theory. As soon as an array of facts has been 
Obtained it is in accordance with scientific procedure to classify 
these facts and to attempt to give an explanation of them in terms of 
One Or more appropriate assumptions, Many examples might be 
8iven, but two will suffice, First, it is well known, in certain kinds of 
learning that when the rate of learning is plotted against the time 
the curve shows plateaux. Various explanations have been put 
forward to account for them. It has been said that they are the 
result of a slackening of effort once some degree of success has been 
attained; and, alternatively, that they arise from the attempt to learn 
eae QE this assertion I am not concerned with the metaphysical status of 

ut with theories at the level of procedure. d See. 
mien, pe o the most seriking advances are admittedly extertont ei 
these: "or example, the dynamical theories of heat an S dida hen REC 
ES Sor light, the explanation of mass in terms of CHI 4 DN GRO ordeum 
requi 5 cations occur infrequently and, because they involv 
© an interval for assimilation. 
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more complex habits before the simple ones have been roa 
These explanations are of the nature of “immediate theory”; de 
use concepts from the field of experimentation, and they provi! 
consequences which are capable of being tested experimentally. 

As a second example of immediate theory we may quote 
two-factor theory of intellectual ability put forward by Spearm? 
As first stated this was a brilliant and striking hypothesis whi 
co-ordinated and accounted for many observed facts. 

Attention, however, must be drawn to two obstacles attending th 
formation of theories in this field. The first one has its origin in th 
difficulty, when experimenting, of keeping all the variable facto 
under control; the consequence is that the results must often : 
expressed in terms of probabilities. The second is more important 
the fields of experimental psychology and experimental educati? 
have been the playground of the a priori theorist, with the result tha 
the scientific investigator has often to clear away preconceptions E 
existing notions before he can look at the phenomena- objectively 
Difficulties arise from inherited presuppositions, from vocabuli? 
and from the closeness of the field to everyone's experience. Illus 
trations of this state of affairs abound; the reader can see an excellen 


one in many of its ramifications in the early chapters of Spearman 
The Abilities of Man. 


It may well be that in educational psycholof 
we are now in much the same position as were men of science in 
time of Galileo and B 


à : oyle who had to rid themselves of notions ab? 
Aristotelian elements 


lia ; Nature's abhorrence of a vacuum, the existe? 
of a positive cold, and the like. 


. i 
It may not be entirely out of place also to draw attention 

another property of many theories in psychology and education, 
ant namely the astonishing extent to which they are 3 
niluenced by Philosophy. Are we to admit the concept of pur? g 


to our theories? Psychologists divide over this elemental ques! | 
which seems to hav. 


: € much in common with the wildly hypothe" d 
question; shall we admit the concept ics? Whiteht 
pointed out that in view ept of energy to physics? 


à si 
usos bate of the early successes of Newtonian pry a 
É Ut wit ; indeed unconsciously; d 


ast 
ess fortunate in findi table P 
4 bet nding an accep i 
ape shifting foundations have led to a bewilderi^ 0 
ys Importation of concepts from other fields: two kin C? 
* Science and the Modern World, p. 61. 
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memory; the explanation of fatigue in terms of synaptic resistance; 
the accounting for mental behaviour in terms of brain cells; the 
explanation of thought as sub-vocal behaviour—the list is endless. 

To return, however, to our main theme. Having briefly described 
how in Education we build up scientific (or immediate) theory we 
may now look briefly at philosophical (or ultimate) theory. Education 
is concerned with ends as well as means. Behind this rather trite 
statement there lies a structure composed of belief, religious principles 
and philosophy; and whether or not we give final sanction to some 
of these principles (as millions do who, e.g., believe in divine revela- 
tion) we cannot neglect them in education. This structure of belief 
and principles gives us a theory concerned with ends which is differ- 
ent from the immediate theory invoked in the explanation of experi- 
mental results. Since education includes the transmission of know- 
ledge and experience we must have criteria against which we can 
choose the kind of knowledge and the kind of experience we are going 
to transmit. Since education means nurturing children, i.e. helping 
them to grow in a personal way, we must decide what kinds of men 
and women we want them to become. In this field we cannot expect 
answers from science; neither can we apply the scientific method in 
making our decision though we can of course apply it in the realm of 
means. The answers depend upon our interpretation of experience: 
we are concerned with a philosophy. As the question has been put: 
Shall we inscribe over the entrance to our schools, “Man is the 
measure of all things" or ““The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom?" 

It will be instructive at this point to return to the concept of 
Character as illustrating the dual nature of the subject matter of 
Education. Psychologically we can think in terms of a strong or 
weak character, for we can examine objectively such qualities in 
People as persistence of motives, perseveration and the like. After 
experiment we can build a theory based immediately on the findings. 
We thus achieve a body of immediate theory. But we also judge 
characters to be good or bad and to do this we set up moral or 
religious standards. Here we are concerned with a philosophy of 
ends,1 

It is for a shrewd and careful examination along these lines of our 
educational concepts and ideas that I plead in this article. Let us 
Not, for example, accept at their face values terms like ‘‘well-inte- 


i i i hat. 
. ! It is no answer to affirm that moral —socially valuable and leave it at tl 
It is only fair to make clear the principles on which the equation is based. 
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grated" and “‘well-adjusted”. It is wise to examine yer. bk. 
"well-integrated" smacks of the machine each piece o LU A 
working in good order, while a well-fed pig in a "d a hal 
excellent example of adjustment. It is arguable Mri y WE 
well-integrated or well-adjusted person could feel within e od 
“divine discontent”. The misfit, the nonconformist, the ae 7 
of step may be the means of bringing benefits to his ipe odd 
may stand condemned when judged by standards normal to his g E 

The ideas discussed above illustrate the difficulties and € 
tainties which exist in the field of educational thought. A fur wd 
complicating factor which can only be mentioned is the ee 
appraisals of the status of philosophical theory itself. ‘The melan di 
decline in some quarters of the prestige of philosophy from * 
status of "a way of life" to a limited set of principles used in re 
ing the credentials of a science has had its influence in Educati 1 
At the same time the success of physical science, with its we. y 
analytical methods and mechanistic concepts, has predisposed m: a 
educationists both to think in naturalistic terms and to conce 3 
upon environmental conditions. The decline of philosophy is 8° 


: ident in Dewey? 
i pragmatism and some of the results are evident in De 
practice. 


It is not, however 
philosophical position 
in educational theory. 
with education sh. 


x à je 
, and that teachers shall examine their own belii 
to become aware o 


of knowledge for t 


1) 
1 See The Christian Challenge to Philosophy by W. H. V. Reade, S.P.C.K. (195 


A NATION-WIDE LIBRARY SERVICE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 


AN ASPECT OF THE WORK OF INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 


i by W. L. SAUNDERS 
Librarian, University of Birmingham Institute of Education 


and C. B. FREEMAN 
Librarian, University College of Hull Institute of Education 


NE of the most striking developments in post-war librarian- 

ship has been the rapid expansion of specialised library 
i services devoted to the needs of particular professions, 
industries and other communities of interest. In no field has this 
been more marked than in education, for in the last four or five years 
there has sprung up a network of libraries, systematically covering 
the whole country, and existing with the sole object of aiding those 
engaged in the service of education. 

These libraries have been provided by the institutes of education, 
themselves a post-war implementation of the recommendations of the 
McNair Report. This report considered the provision of libraries 
to be one of the most important means by which the institutes would 
encourage educational research and enable practising teachers to 

cep abreast of new professional developments. That the institutes 
themselves accepted this view is shown by the fact that, at the end 
$e 1952, 15 out of 17 institutes had libraries, most of which had been 
in existence for three or four years? and had built up stocks running 
to several thousand volumes. 


These libraries are now sufficiently a | 
Possible to give an overall picture of the services which they are 


Providing, and perhaps at the same time to indicate unsuspected 
Sources of literature and information to teachers who have not yet 


had occasion to use them. 


well established for it to be 


* Board of Educati south leaders; report of the committee 
: ucation. Teachers and youi ; repor 
SP PERDER ... to consider the supply, recruitment and training of teachers and 
Outh leaders, 19 
SUL hs Reb) of London Institute of Education library has, of course, been 
in existence for many years and has collections of well over 50,000 volumes, but 


Until recently its main function was to serve the post-graduate training department 


of the University. 
D 
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It must be stated at the outset that no two institutes use theif 
libraries in quite the same way, as the conception of the as 
function of an institute, apart from conducting e E. E 
subject to differences of emphasis from area to area. Researc e 
Predominate in one; courses for teachers in another; servic A 
training colleges in a third. The role of the library naturally depe 
upon such factors as these, and also upon the nature of the 
supply available from other libraries in the area. Neverthe i 
fact that all institutes have as their central concern the study 


. E . . " ave 
education and its methods inevitably means that the libraries hi 
much in common. 


Broadly, 
their area who are 
main categories of 
all types of schools, 
colleges and universit 
administrators. Thus t 
bya university (as is t 
extra-mural in many 
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many books 
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unate in this Tespect, though it has 
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our experience that many of the periodicals and monographs re- 
quired by advanced students cannot even be supplied by the great 
university and municipal libraries, and are available nowhere in the 
country. 
oe one obvious gap for institute libraries to fill, and 
Dt. for a large proportion of their resources to this end. 
Ioa Ed i. example, subscribes to a wide range of scholarly 
P holdin u E over 6o from overseas, and the combined periodi- 
Raher d gs in institutes number well over 300 different sets. A 
Rep D o material which is receiving attention, and will in 
ihe ae ess elusive for educational research workers, consists of 
E important monograph series produced by American and 
should e and research organisations. Special mention 
institutes s toe of the efforts that are being made by several 
needed fo otably Hull, Leeds and Leicester) to assemble material 
i PR Md work on the history of education. Hull, for 
lek whict w has a special collection of about 600 books and pamph- 
x foe its ; provide contemporary evidence on the development of 
une thought and practice in Great Britain, mainly since the 
quired de of the eighteenth century. 'The full range of books re- 
«uL the advanced student is, in fact, becoming daily more 
; and this in itself should do much to stimulate advanced 
Study and research in education. 

A further service which can be offered to research workers by a 
well organised institute library is the provision of a good range of 
bibliographical tools, such as indexes to periodical literature, abstracts, 
Surveys of previous research, and specialised bibliographies. These 
tools make it possible to carry out the preliminaries to research in an 
orderly fashion, save hours of piecemeal searching, and minimise 
the danger of repeating work which has already been carried out. 
Nor is the library’s service limited to providing the materials. The 
librarian can give guidance to those new to research and unfamiliar 
with bibliographical tools and their use, and even the most experi- 
enced research worker will be glad of someone who can bring to his 
Notice books and articles relating to his specialised interests and 
which he might otherwise have missed. For this latter purpose it is 
of course essential that the librarian should be familiar with the 
research programme of his institute and with the particular interests 
of individual members. : 

All this is not to imply that the institute libraries are neglecting 
to provide for the vast majority of teachers who, while interested in 
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books on educational matters, are not pursuing any specialised study 
or research. Most of the institutes are well stocked with books that 
deal with education at a more popular level, including those devoted 
to practical hints on methods and materials. / 
Some institute libraries, in addition to providing the professional 
literature of education, are building up stocks of background mater- 
ial; that is, works of purely subject interest—for example a book of 
art as distinct from a book on the teaching of art. It could be objected 
that this policy may lead to duplication of books available in public 
and other libraries, apart from imposing heavy demands on book 
funds and accommodation, but on the other hand the quality ° 
public library services is very uneven and in many parts of the 
country the teacher has little chance of seeing in any quantity the 
books that would enrich the background to his curriculum, still 1es$ 
of seeing them gathered together in a collection formed with his 
special needs in mind. Whether or not to include backgroun 
material obviously depends on local conditions, and in the ever! 


four institute libraries are known to be systematically providing 
works of this type. 


There is a much more general tendency to provide specimen 
collections of school text- 


books, and collections ranging from 200 © 
3,000 volumes are already in being at Cambridge, Hull, Leeds 
Nottingham, Reading and Southampton. Even the largest of thes? 
collections is based on a very careful selection from the much larg 
number of text-books 
examined by an exp 
pasted inside the co 


popularity of such collections is enormous. Whereas some 1007 
education authoritie 


t 
ugh the agency of the count 
extensive areas where teach? 
wide range of text-books befo 
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library notices in their bulletins. Reading lists and duplicated cata- 
logues have been widely distributed too, and the Birmingham and 
Nottingham Institutes have produced printed catalogues of their 
libraries for sale to schools, individual members and other interested 
persons. Several libraries send lists of new periodical articles to 
their members and this has been very much appreciated by those 
unable to make frequent trips to the library to examine the periodi- 
cals as they arrive. 

Another increasingly common service by institute libraries is the 
provision of books for display at exhibitions and conferences and an 
interesting extension of this activity is the building up by some 
institutes of permanent exhibition collections. Leeds, for example, 
has circulated to training colleges in its area a collection of medal- 
winning children's books. 

Measures such as these go far towards taking library services out 
to the users, although it is recognised that there is no completely 
adequate substitute for personal visits to the main collection, and to 
that extent members living within easy reach of the libraries are at a 
considerable advantage. B s , 

So far only the direct provision of books and bibliographical 
facilities has been mentioned, but most institute libraries in addi- 
tion, have thought it to be an important part of their function to 
Support and encourage the school library movement. Most institutes 
in their programmes for teachers, have included courses and con- 
ferences on school library work, supported by exhibitions of suitable 
books, and usually organised in co-operation with a municipal or 
county library and a local branch of the School Library, Association 
When such a branch existed. Institute librarians form a unique link 
between teacher-librarians, naturally jealous of their independence, 
and the library profession, which has its own vital contribution to 
take, This role is being fulfilled not only through direct participa- 
tion in the planning and execution of courses, but also through 
informal contacts with teachers in the day-to-day work of the 
Institute libraries. 

In conclusion, it is pleasant to record that from the first there 
has been generous co-operation between the institute libraries. The 
Most striking testimony to this is the interlending system which has 
been developed and which now operates on quite an extensive scale. 
It is based on a combined catalogue of the holdings in the fields of 
€ducation and psychology of 13 institute libraries. This catalogue 
has been built up and is maintained at the Birmingham institute. 
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Its mechanics are simple: a library needing a particular book Am 
an application to Birmingham, from where it is passed toan a 
library which is found to have the book in question. If the Ei É. 
in no institute library the application can, if desired, be passe 4 
to the National Central Library. The time saved by be 
enormous, and as the libraries grow it should be increasingly 


With the co-operati 


ck 
on and resources of the whole group to b3 
the expanding book- 


stock of each individual library, it is € 
to hope that institute libraries will become the automatic ate 
point for educational research and study in their areas. Certain 


"e : siS: 
they mark a great advance towards the provision, on a regional F 
of facilities which until recently were rarely available outside 
metropolis. 


J E the 
[Note: A more detailed account of the growth and activities o 

Institute of Education libraries appeared in an article by W. L. Saun 

and C. B. Freeman in the Library Association Record, July 1953-] 


LATIN: THE SCIENTIST'S LANGUAGE 


by J. D. ILLINGWORTH 
B.A. (Cantab) 


Latin as a qualifying subject for entrance to their courses for 

science students, has led to a serious falling off in the study of 
the language, coupled with a steady increase in one-sidedness and 
cultural ignorance among scientists. 

This is particularly noticeable as the younger scientists begin to 
filter through into the educational world. ‘The majority. of older men 
can still supply a rough explanation of any new word with which 
they make contact in their reading, from the smatterings of Latin— 
or even Greek—that they gleaned at school. But the younger ones 
require an etymological dictionary constantly at hand. It may be 
carrying the argument too far to suggest that the time will soon arrive 
When educated people will fail to recognise the fundamental relation 
between transport, transactions, translation, a transcept in a church 
and a trans-Atlantic steamer, but it is true that even to-day often one 
finds there is only the foggiest notion of what a tributary is, and little 
idea of its derivation from tribute, or its earlier connexion with a 
tribe, 

The tragedy of the posit 


r E fact that many universities have waived the necessity for 


ion is that this so-called elimination of 


the inessential is really most uneconomic. If you know that “pro- 
Spicere" means “to look forward", you are not likely to go far 
Wrong when someone asks you what is the prospect of a fine day 
to-morrow, or how you like your prospective son-in-law, or whether 
You have seen a prospectus of the school to which your boy is going, 
Or introduces a colonial friend as a prospector. Why burden your 
mind with having to learn the meaning of every new word you meet? 

The universities which allow science students to throw away this 
Prop still demand that art students should use it. This is probably 
the most foolish of all their short-sighted actions. If you have not 
Noticed, in your general reading, the fact that all scientists tend to 
use far more words of Latin origin than do the literary writers, the 
following statistics may interest you. 
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i iters 
I have made a purely random selection from a number of write ] 


and have analysed the origin of a passage of a hundred words from 
each. Below is a table of results: 


Anglo-Saxon Latin Greek French Others 
Brownine, R. - - 86 


7 = 3 B 
Loncrettow - .  _ 86 8 I 3 i 
MITON ees ee 86 10 I 2 
WorpswortH - . L 79 13 I 5 E 
GrocraPHY ARTICLE- — 72 18 5 2 3 
ARTICLE ON PROTEINS — 66 16 8 y 3 
ART. ON VETERINARY SURGERY 6r 29 4 5 2 
ARTICLE ON MEDICINE — - 58 29 8 3 z 
ARTICLE ON PHysics - | 49 38 8 4 n 


You may claim that this 
n brief passages from eac 
Very well! Let us appl 
to be an obscure poet, 
physics, 


is hardly a fair test, since I have only 
h, and they might not be representative. 
y a severe test, Choosing one who is reputed 
and contrasting him with a Writer on nuclear 


» While that of Latin 


rigin, the 
Words, and a large proportion of verbs, are of 
foreign extraction, while nearly all newly invented Words, coined by 
Scientists, come from Classical origins. 
ROBERT BROWNING Nuctzan Puysics 
Ist 100 2nd 3rd 4th sth 1st roo 2nd 3rd 4th sth 
DUE e Url 5 87 7o m 63 66 4 26 vi zi 
Gam © 2 2 & EE Ro So ceo 
TA Io ipte 
FRENCH (often from : pe. ses 3 
Latim- 5 I 
OTHER ORIGINS _ 3 2 T à E cure o 3 
o 
These bare tables 


representation of the 


ures þri ; 
very clearly (see diagrams). y Engs out the point 
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From these facts it seems clear that, until the scientists learn to 
Produce new words from native stock, it is, if not essential, at least 
Sconomically desirable, that our science students should be reason- 
ably familiar with the tongue which has given birth to so much of 
their jargon, 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


I. INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
Combined Institute Service and Students! Day 


As an experiment, it was decided 


to hold a Combined Institute Service 
and Students! Da erm of last session. The date chosen 


reviously the Service and Students" Day had 
been held on Separate dates. 


In the evening a variety concert 
Great Hall. Each Coll 


as a success, although 


Which will be borne in mind when 
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1839. A list of the library's holdings of these nineteenth century govern- 
ment publications will be prepared at a later date for distribution to 
members, but in the meanwhile the Librarian will be pleased to receive 
enquiries concerning specific publications. 


2. THE TRAINING COLLEGES 
Dudley Training College 


The College Open Days were held on 1st and 2nd July 1953. On the 
first day upwards of 700 pupils from Grammar Schools, together with 
5o members of staff, attended to see the work of the Training College. 
It is hoped that this may assist recruitment to the teaching profession. 
On the second day we welcomed nearly 1,000 guests including a large 
number of head teachers and assistants from local schools, administrators, 
members of staff of other training colleges and parents of outgoing 
Students, 
thi The exhibition took its usual form, a particularly interesting feature 

1S year being a room devoted to the work of the Old Students' Associ- 
ation with, in addition, a pleasing display in the Art and Crafts room. 
C Incoming students for 1953 experienced a new type of Introductory 
„ourse. The whole group met in the mornings to consider the theme 

The world we inherit", with a team of six members of staff who worked 
aS à team throughout the period of eight days. For the first hour there 
Was a lecture on an appropriate aspect of the theme to the whole group; 
this was followed by discussion in leaderless groups of not more than ten 
Students, All the students then met in Open Forum with the staff team 
at the end of the morning. The afternoons were devoted to visits to 
Schools for handicapped children and local industrial aspects of all kinds. 


Shenstone Training College 


During the year some of the development plans for the College have 
een realised; the hard tennis courts have been in use for the whole 
Session and the outdoor theatre, constructed by the gardening staff in the 
early part of the year, was put to use in the summer term. (On one 
Occasion children from a local school played scenes from A Midsummer 
Night’s D ere. ee 
“The eee been equipped with an efficient lighting system 
and new curtains and the hall with tubular chairs. Two plays were pro- 
duced and played to the public—The Snow Queen in February and 


Euripides’ Alcestis in July; afternoon performances of both plays were 


arranged so that children from local schools could see them. 


Our Coronation celebration, delayed till the last week of the summer 
term, was an Elizabethan Fair with side shows, fruit and pie stalls, bowls, 
darts and puppets. Queen Elizabeth appeared with her court on the 
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i cross 
tdoor stage and the whole College dressed as Me ris x i 
m lawns to hear her Speak. A choir Sang madrigals, and m 


r dancing. Parents, friends and pe 

of the College enjoyed the e and the a E e Po 
d trees planted for screens 

pay for the shrubs an 


alteratio; 
for Movement and Dra 


ecord at this time some of the salient develop- 
ments of the session 1 2-3. The College has continued to grow in 
numbers € session began wi 
omestic Sy 


S to grow also, As the Coll 
many former Students 


O. ege 1$ now four years old, 

are working in schools known to us, and, although 

it is inevitable that they should vary in quality and skill, the increasing 
numi er of favourable commen ing. 


-—- 
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has reall: 
E a Ea root and should play an important part in maintainin 
cae the College and former students. : 
increased Pic ad ae and informal, with teachers in the area have 
PISIS teachers’ ^ he staff have been called on to give lectures and 
B dace in Colle A patents groups, teachers’ associations have had 
teachers’ courses 2d 2s oe College also housed, during the session, 
DE eld in the C he first residential course of young instrumentalists 
i mamie pied Such contacts are of the utmost value, and 
to our College 7 ; A. n. also among the thousands of visitors who came 
BS indouhrei ies or Coronation Year in July 1953. The Festival 
Ebowing the ace e climax to a successful year, with its many exhibitions 
CIT and of ch Scope and often the originality of students’ work in 
drawing Cnm eir training for teaching in schools, its “students at work” 
made in the a crowds of interested spectators, and its stage perfor- 
Veios Sento a when appreciative audiences were delighted by 
D and. Rd p Junior Choirs, by well-known excerpts from “Friar 
Society by Se ar DET j performed and costumed by the Dramatic 
eos iat Country Dancing, and by a Dance Drama, “O sweet 
in Coll earth”, for which dances, words and music were all devised 
ege. Indeed days to be remembered! 


City of Worcester Training College 
Mus ge and 8th July 1953 there was held 
and the s teachers in the City of Worcester on “Backwardness in Reading 
by Dr M Bee of Arithmetic”. Over 300 teachers heard lectures given 
ise E Kellmer-Pringle, Mr E. G. Peirson, and Mr C. Hope. 
Was giv annual service in the Cathedral was held on sth July. The address 
Th if by the Bishop of Gloucester. ’ 
and Sul nal performance of the College's Coronation production, Romeo 
ignit tet, was attended by the Mayor, City Councillors, and other civic 
pro aries, 'The eve of Coronation Day was celebrated with a special 
prm of readings and music on the theme of Sovereignty. 
Since last term the college kitchens have been remodelled and re- 


“quipped. 


in the College a two-day 


3. Loca. EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
BURTON-UPON- TRENT 


the The work of the Remedial Centre has been extended this session by 
bane Ppointment of an additional member of staff, and children who are 
ward in arithmetic may now have special coaching at the centre as 


pe as those backward in reading. It is fully expected that further expan- 
n, by the appointment of at least one additional member of staff, will 


tak Sin 
p within the next twelve months. 
€ experiment started last year, of introducing sixth form pupils of 
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grammar schools to a residential course has been continued this year. 
A party of twelve boys and fourteen girls, and members of staff, spent 
three days at the Wedgwood Memorial Adult Education College. The 
subject this year was “Art and the Community", and the discussion was 
led by tutors of the Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies and of the 
University College of North Staffordshire. The course was much enjoyed. 

We were very happy to welcome to Burton upon Trent on 21st Sep- 
tember, a party of five headmasters and headmistresses of German gram- 
mar schools. The visit, which had been arranged at the request of the 
Foreign Office, was designed to give the Germans an opportunity of study- 
ing English education. Our guests were in Burton for a period of three 
weeks and a full programme was compiled for them, the first part including 
conferences with the Director of Education and other administrative offi- 
cials, visits to primary and Secondary modern Schools, to new post-war 


School buildings, to the Remedial Centre, and to the Institutions of 
Further Education in Burton-upon-Trent. In addition, the visitors saw 


rvice and the School Meals Service. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
New Schools A 


The official opening of the Authority's new Secondary Modern School 
at Ross, by the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Rt. Hon. J. P. L. Thomas 
took place on 2nd May. 

The school will accommodate rathe 
the ages of 11 and 15, these being bro: 


Toom, woodwork and metalwi 


à ipped sci 
library, assembly hall, gymnasi ge Uo d 
addition 


School? Exhibj, tion 


The Three 
June this year, N 
education in the s 
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increasing number of parents and others interested in education who 
attended their open-days, speech-days, sports-days and concerts. 

The exhibition at the Three Counties Show, therefore, whilst aiming 
at showing some part of pupils’ work at all stages—Infant, Junior, Secon- 
dary and Further—was selective, only those aspects of work which loaned 
themselves to concrete form having generally been chosen. Demonstra- 
Es of wood-turning, cloche-making, weaving and pottery-making were 

At the Infant stage there were examples of home-made children's 
reading books, a farm scrap-book, a children's picture-dictionary of the 
countryside, a little craft work and project work on nature and 
farming. 

. The Junior Section continued the story with project-work on Hereford 
itself, farming village life and the place of Herefordshire in the country 
and the world. Craft was exemplified by needlework, glove-puppets and 
raffia-work, etc. 

s By the time the Secondary stage was reached the pupils’ work had 
Increased in depth and scope: there were plant surveys, land-utilisation 
maps, contour models, local studies, projects on the history of writing and 
a pre-nursing course exhibit. Housecraft, rural science, woodwork, metal- 
Work, weaving, basketry, and crafts based on local materials such as Lugg 
rushes are exemplified and one exhibit, i.e. climbing apparatus for infant 
use (made by senior boys), was a typical practical example of how schools 
encourage children to help each other. The floral beds at the entrance to 
the Education exhibit were the work of the pupils at one of the county’s 
Secondary schools. 

Further Education was represented by 
College, the College of Further Education, the Sc 
Institutes and the Agricultural Advisory Service. 


exhibits from Hereford Training 
hool of Art, the Evening 


SHROPSHIRE 


Among the open week-end courses at the Shropshire Adult College? 


Attingham Park, is one entitled “Creative Experiment in Education’ 
(30th October to 1st November). This will be a study of post-war develop- 
d the U.S.A. It will be directed 


Ments in education in Germany, France and t! : i 
by Professor C. H. Dobinson of the University of Reading, who will deal 
with the situation in France. Dr E. I. F. Williams of Heidelberg College, 


Ohio, will lecture on American education and Mr Martin Wilson, Secre- 


tary for Education in Shropshire, will speak on Germany. 
Other courses available at the College during the autumn are: 
"Listening to a Concerto" (23rd to 25th October) offering a week-end 
9f serious analysis of one great work as an approach to the enjoyment of 


Music. Mary Firth, B.Mus., L.R.A.M., will direct the course and the 


Work chosen is the Mozart Pianoforte Concerto in A major, K.488. 
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"The Growth of the English House" (13th to 15th November) Mr 
will offer an approach to the enjoyment of architecture and there iuc of 
discussion of the project of village architectural surveys as a mea FH. 
raising the standard of appreciation of our heritage of fine buildings. E 
theme for adult education there is possibly no more important subject 


: 3 : : f aking 
architecture, and it is certainly of value to devise different w ays of m: 
it alive to students in our classes. 


"Journalism and Social Conscience" 
Prising a study of the British press and 
people's views and opinions. CR 

“The Book of Isaiah” (4th to 6th December) at which Professor C. 


North of Bangor will be the chief lecturer, 
The Warden will be h. 


(27th to 30th November) k 
the way different journals shap' 


chers in Warwickshire next Easter: 


he subject of one will be the treatment of backwardness, and the second 
Will be planned Specifically fi 


or teachers from special Schools. The main 
Summer will deal with music, 


HC €xpenditure involved amounts to about £22} 
millions. This figure includes the cost of rebuilding sub-standard but 
usable premises and allows f. 


schools for the Birmingham “overspill” 
National Coal Board’ : 


School Population ow: 


Lo d 
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able to sanction the building of an instalment of a new secondary school 


serving a rural area, to relieve overcrowding in a number of all-age village 
Schools. A new day special school for educationally sub-normal children 
has also been approved. 


BOOK NOTICES 
JUNIOR INFORMATION BOOKS 


1. PEOPLE’S Joss 

Jonn ANDERSON: The Fireman; 

E. HEATHCOTE Brian: Th 

Policeman; 'T. E. Scorr ¢ 
The Farmer. 


MaxwzLL TAYLOR: The Engine M 
e Postman; NicoLas BEBBINGTON: The 
HARD: The Air Line Crew; ELLEN HOLT: 


2. How Turncs DEVELOPED 
STANLEY REED: Cinema; LEON 


ORA FRY: Railways; R. B. SAWDREY 
Cooxson: Roads; A. W. Lr 


WIS: Books; Leonora Fry: Clothes. 


3. How THINGS are OBTAINED 
Henry Compton: Chocolate and Cocoa; TREvor Jones: Tea; P. A. WELLS: 
Wool. 


4. WHat Can You Finp? 
Marcarer M. HUTCHINSON: In a Wood. 


All these books have been selected from the series published by the 
Educational Supply Association, 


e are presented 
ith him through his testing, 
Fred becomes a personality, not merely a name, 
etails of his career 


e clearly, interestingly and with 

Ty padding. The history of fire fighting is completely factual 

and therefore will be fully appreciated by the children. The warning in 
66 


travel w 
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sad n ird is given in a way which they will understand and not 
fnd oleae apter dealing with the author's personal reactions—past 
E us pee unnecessary. Children do not respond to this type of 
ihe cha t ie and it is not likely to sustain their interest. Fortunately 
In "ings : E jw Inevery sense of the word this is awellillustrated book. 
stifled by 15 € there is the danger at times of the interest being 
E d de pe etails and too many obvious conclusions over-carefully 
un edil a ME near to the worst of all crimes in books for 
reap ER ls one down to the readers. In the section dealing with 
Reet ela Pica cm S, E paragraph begins (page 35) “If you got the 
DE nont ^ ed it with water, sealed down the lid, put a cork tightly 
If this Pa d put the kettle on the fire or the gas, what would happen? j 
ofthe UN M — immediately answered in the book, with an indication 
Pee Given: S n results of such an experiment, fair warning would have 
Teu. DA ^n, as here, a lengthy paragraph follows before we get 
suggestion t E: Xe t try it yourself a the question seems a very unwise 
even fulfil its e to energetic and curious children. Further, it does not 
E lisied a e of dramatic illustration. One feels that a collection 
rest ae i ustrated facts would have been of far greater use and 
mee an a narrative which tends to obscure rather than enlighten the 

rest, 
d v Postman again we have a confusing succession of too many 
E n n the first two chapters there is much material of great interest 
emite a are overloaded. Much detail of the early history could have been 
die 1 to advantage. It is unfortunate too that in the first chapter the 
A is left with the firm impression that Rowland Hill was the first to 
dudo the use of postage stamps, only to have this impression corrected 
Dens apter 4. Once the history of the postman is disposed of, the book 
ud mes less obscure and the details of present-day postal services are 

cinctly and interestingly stated. A good sentence opens The Policeman 
and leads on to a most interesting book. The children are met on equal 
terms and the facts are given plainly and briefly. The illustrations, how- 
ever, do not always show the same insight into children's interests and 


abilities, In the photograph of the Crime Box (page 51), for example, 


every article needs to be labelled as fully as possible. If interested, this is 
ical terms present no draw- 


the type of detail children love and the technica 
back. The Air Line Crew achieves its purpose excellently. We feel that 
the author is vitally interested in her subject and this vitality is sustained 
throughout the book. Much detail is given but it never obscures and the 
diagrammatic illustrations are very good. The Farmer starts with a sen- 
tence that, for children, is neither informative nor interesting, and the 
rest of this chapter matches its opening. The family of Days does not 
become a group of people but merely a set of pegs; it is therefore an 
embarrassment rather than an asset. At one point, when dividing the 
village boys to work separately, Mrs Day makes the comment “One boy 
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is a boy, two boys are half a boy and three boys are no boys at all." Here 
the shadow begins to take substance but only briefly. The Farm Calendar 
is good and the whole book would have benefited by more of this treatment. 


How THINGS DEVELOPED 


As a historical sense is one that develops only in maturity this series 
presents more difficult problems. Cinema makes an interesting beginning 
but later it slows down and drags through too much historical detail. 
Descriptions of old films may be of great interest to an adult but for the 
child they are outgrown and therefore finished. The interest stimulated 
by the illustrated extracts would not survive the sustained slow-moving 
account. The technicalities, vocabulary and action of present-day film 


making would be absorbed by our young film fans and provide a clear and 
interesting road to the past. For the young, it is in to-day’s film making 
that the romance lies and it is from here that it must spread back to earlier 
times. A clear sketch of the history of bookmaking is given in Books. 
There are no unnecessary details or padding and the photographic illus- 
trations are excellent. Clothes of the past are not usually of vital interest 
to children. In Clothes, however, the many illustrated sketches would be 
likely to arouse interest and the development of present-day clothes is 
clearly traced. 

Railwa 


Lys is certainly a very ade 
The facts have b 


consciously writing fo: 
duces a most uneven 


Sentences and this pro- 
mentioned in 


at signalling can only be 
ng part of the railway for 


ways. The first sentence 
made about the Roman i 
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family in the section dealing with cocoa farming. The story of the planta- 
tion is excellently told and the short account of Kojo and his work leaves 
us wishing for more. This book is not divided into chapters but into a 
series of short articles under different headings. It would have been 
helpful if the section headings had been listed at the beginning of the 
book. The précis at the end of the manufacturing section is useful. 
Although clearly and simply written, the detail and content of Tea is 
more for an adult than child reader. There is a really outstanding descrip- 
tion of the native women plucking the young tea shoots and a lovely 
Photograph, but in the main the book moves too slowly for the young 
reader. In Wool, as in the last book, we have much excellent material— 


too much. The author is so interested in his subject that he has not heen 
sufficiently selective. 


Wuar Can You FIND? 


Only one book in this series, In a Wood, is to hand. The introduction 
seems to talk to children from a distance and would not arouse quick 
attention. In later chapters, however, the author becomes engrossed in 
her subject, less conscious of her readers, and therefore most interesting. 

e chapters on animals will find a response in any child but the greater 
Portion of the book is addressed to children living in or near the country 

and even of these only to children already interested in nature). To these 
the book will be a great joy but, hearing of so much which is completely 
unknown to him, the town child is likely to lose interest before the end. 

I. K. SHAKESPEARE 
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ENGLISH AND EDUCATION: 
A COMPASS AND CRAFT 


Vicars BELL: On Learning the English Tongue. Faber, 8s. 6d. 


Good 
CLEANTH BROOKS AND ROBERT PENN WARREN: Fundamentals a 
Writing: A Handbook of Modern Rhetoric. Denis Dobson, 258. 


" ford 
James SUTHERLAND, ed.: The Oxford Book of English Talk. Ox 
University Press, 185. 


uS y ing uP 
ismayingly small. But it is worth putting 


pletely and vivi 


but not offensively self-conscious, of his dep 
lines of educational Practice. His boo 
self-sufficient, but it gain 


if read along with the au 


ng, a teacher of genius M 
and methods, and conscio E 
arture from the dreary Bw 
k stands by itself and is pericu 
S in depth and carries even stronger convict! 


ars 
tobiography which Mr Bell published two e. 
ago under the title of The Dodo. The inelegant title is deliberately cho: 


Or its suggestion of despair; for, with only too much sad justification, ye 

€ of the last of the race of village schoolma M 

ction by modern notions of how education should m 
ered. In an age of stereotyped ideas and attitu 


d university) with the 

travesty of an €ducation Which he himself later 

might be broken, it is, it is the plain duty of everyone who is in any 

way connected with teachers make up for Mr Bell's 
bition in scaling the ladder, by Seeing to it that his 

Ooks are everywhere read, discussed and laid to heart, 
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On Learning the English Tongue is a short but close-packed treatise on 
the nature and responsibilities of the English teacher’s task, the aims he 
must realise and the methods that Mr Bell has found, by trial and error, 
best calculated to realise them. Treatise, though the title suggests the 
word, is really a misnomer, for there is nothing solemn, dogmatic or dreary 
about the book, which is, indeed, written with a raciness and a naturalness 
that recall Cobbett, D. H. Lawrence and George Orwell, though it also 
has a humour, springing from a love and a compassionate understanding 
of children, that is not to be found in them. (One imagines that Cobbett 
must have been as irascible as a teacher as he was as a politician, and one 
has heard that Lawrence was as liable in the classroom as he was later 
elsewhere to fits of black suspicion and. demoniac rage.) Nor is there 
anything in the book merely abstract and theoretical. Throughout, Mr 
Bell draws, not only on his daily experience as a teacher for quarter ofa 
century, but—a rarer thing—on his own recollected experience as a child 
(his book is, significantly, dedicated to Walter de la Mare): the result is 
that his generalisations are solidly based. For, if he avoids the abstract, 
Mr Bell is not afraid of the general statement, and he never lets his ulti- 
mate ends out of sight; it is, indeed, his supreme virtue that his discussion 
of method is pervaded by a strong, if simple, philosophy of life and educa- 
tion. This can perhaps be summed up as a deep conviction of the sacred- 
ness of personality, in the child as much as—or, if degrees are here possible, 
even more than—in the adult. And this personality the teacher must 
never in any way violate, whether by an indifference to its individual needs, 
by an impatient desire to impose adult standards, or by a self-righteous 
code of discipline; on the contrary, he must strive, in humility and love, 
to provide the conditions in which it can reach its fullest development, 
recognising, and accepting, that in some cases that development may 
never be very full. Mr Bell is not only prepared to read Blake to his 
youngest children (in which it is easy enough for any would-be ''pro- 
gressive” to follow him), but he treats them in the spirit of Blake’s poetry 
(which it requires a supreme effort of mind and spirit to do). The fine 
words that end Chapter 9 would surely have drawn an encomium from 
Blake, whose comment on Lavater’s aphorism, “Keep him at least three 
paces distant who hates bread, music, and the laugh of a child”, was “The 
best in the book!" Mr Bell writes: 


There are three crimes which shall not be forgiven us: 

A class of children singing without joy, a class of children dancing 
without laughter, and a class of children who, listening to poetry, are naked 
of delight. 

There will be those who, reading Mr Bell’s book, will snort and mutter 
about the need for good discipline and hard work. To such blind souls 
one can only point out that no one would agree with them more warmly 
than Mr Bell himself, and that, if it comes to the test of achievement, his 
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Success in getting work well and eagerly done must be the despair of a 
who have gone on the lines of orthodox “firmness”. Of course, it Ww. 
out again and again that Mr Bell's particular success as a teacher of Engli 
is based on his own feeling for and mastery of the language and his a 
delight in the literature. It is a refreshment to encounter a writer W y 
refuses to be mealy-mouthed about what is after all the most importan! 
factor in education, the qualities of the teacher himself; who denounces 
the rubbish that passes for poetry in school anthologies, who is aware that 
the literary pabulum of many teachers-in-training is beneath contempt 
(see, in particular, Page 22), and who boldly says that only the man who 
can speak and write well himself and who has established and mature 
tastes in reading, can hope to teach English with success, 

It is true that examinations are never mentioned in Mr Bell's book: 
the shadow of the Common Entrance or any of its dire successors never 
falls across its Pages, wherein, indeed, the 


for example; 
ation that his students “can’t write"— 
tem > ress it e”, But it is seldom indeed that 

niversity teacher in this country holds out any helping hand to his 
should be r 


1 m to order th, 
in Messrs Brooks and W; 
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fiction and drama, to their credit. In the one before us their subject is, 
to use their somewhat old-fashioned word, rhetoric. 

Rhetoric, the art of effective writing, had its chief modern exponents 
in eighteenth century Scotland, but, though a ghost of the subject still 
flits through the Scottish universities, the modern successors of Lord 
Kames, Blair and Campbell are mainly to be found in America, where the 
strongly pragmatic cast of educational thought has led to the setting up in 
universities of schools of writing, often with successful poets and novelists 
as teachers. The system obviously has dangers and limitations—it is more 
likely to produce journalists and script-writers than poets—but, if Messrs 
Brooks and Warren’s book is any indication of what is attempted, it has 
its resounding virtues as well. Anyone who frequents the 500-odd pages 
of their volume will, if he has the root of the matter in him at all, become, 
not indeed more liberally endowed with creative imagination, but at least 
more aware of what a writer should be attempting in each of the four 
main kinds of discourse—exposition, argument, description and narrative; 
more conscious of the function of the paragraph and the effects to be 
gained by variation in sentence-structure; and, perhaps most important 
of all, more alert in his handling of, and in his response to diction, metaphor 
and tone. It is, indeed, perhaps the sharpening of his critical sensibility 
that will be the reader's chief gain, for the authors have been profuse in 
the variety of passages they have included (but unfortunately not indexed) 
to show by analysis their principles in operation or in neglect. If it is less 
provocative and stimulating than the somewhat similar handbook written 
ten years ago by Robert Graves and Alan Hodge, T he Reader Over Your 
Shoulder, it is a better, because a more systematic, text-book. It is a great 
Pity that its price will prevent it from being adopted for general use where 
it is most needed, in sixth forms, and particularly perhaps in traping 
colleges, where something of this solid kind is wanted as a cone i 
to much of the airy stuff that passes thete as literary study. But no sc dia 
or college or departmental English library should be without severa 
copies—and it would be something substantial gained if Appendix 3 
could be made compulsory reading for all who have to prepare ie or 
Papers incorporating some research, i.e. for all who are e M ne 
education beyond the School Certificate stage. This appendix sets out the 
elementary mechanical techniques of scholarship admirably—and there 


exists even among graduates an ignorance of how to detail references and 
acknowledge authorities that is as gross as it 1S incredible. a 

Not the least important of the virtues of Mr Bell s book is the stress 
it lays upon speech. Deprecating explicit instruction, he emphasises the 
importance of the teacher’s speaking “good English; Queen’s English if 
it be natural to him; but, if not, then honest, clean stuff, not the horrible 
emasculated bastard stuff which is rapidly becoming the general form 
(page 74). Even if rhetoric to some extent retains a hold in Scotland and 


America, that aspect of it which bulks so large in Aristotle, Cicero and 
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at it was not always thus 
in Parliament everyone knows to whom the names of Pitt, Burke, Macaulay, 


ing. But elsewhere? The latest addition 


land's Oxford Book 
to judge. Talk, it is 
rint—unless a very 
the 
dealised (did Dorset peasants 
S do?). Professor Sutherland 


urt records, and next to them 
rs are seeking to record actual 


orge Sturt, No. 109, is a particularly 


Towards the end of the book he makes consider- 
able use of B.B.C. scripts 


S. In this book, then, we can—with some imagina- 
- olk from Margery Kempe to Mrs Lilian Balch 
talking; and here, for Students and teachers of English, is material for a 
useful and entertaining new sort of investigation—of the texture and 
colour of the talk of our ancestors and our contemporaries. It is a rich 
field for critical exploration and discrimination. To what extent does a 
manner of speech reflect a way of life? Is there a way of talking character- 
Istic of an age? Do t in this book represent any falling-off 
x vernacular as compared with the 
earlier? What part has good talk to play in social life? reer on. It may 
be added that, quite apart from raising such questions as these, this 
anthology, draw; much unfamiliar and inaccessible 
alue as a collection of texts illustrative of 
story. It should be owned by every English 
ery school library, for it is not only in itself 


R. HaMILTON 


insti ; ; 
ituted it seems that here is one more ser 
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a j 
E leaders have made great social reforms at home and 
erseas and the quality of their beliefs has never been 


"a Uca go we live in a time when the thoughts of the 
BU di eoe 5 more open to assault by scepticism than they 
buzei E 2 ion by belief. The man in the street is frustrated, 
the World ab ern It is also a sobering fact that in other parts of 
doubly ang ere belief is strong much of it is also wrong. This is 
sete d on for, as Professor Jeffreys tells us, the strength of a 
the ideally E of his belief. Where belief is absent there are . 
Boneto enit waters in which the unscrupulous may fish. We 
Modes + ious and demoralising influences of all.kinds which 
Eni ot what is the best in our culture. Professor Jeffreys isa 
hice n ucator and brings us face to face with this problem. His 
nessage is that it is high time that education turned actively 


towards re-establishing belief. 
PE. m rs on Education Welfar 
“ona the familiar figure of the Scho c ( 
sibilities pa in a new light as a person with ever increasing respon- 
preserve da promote the healthy development of children and to 
hieme e intimate unity of family life. Nothing is more gratifying 
E ow than to find that the W elfare Officer takes as his guiding 
SPénican the preservation of the family influences. Mrs Giles is 
adk ally concerned with the training of Education Welfare Officers 
fs: on support of the Younghusband Committee recommendation 
will 5 recognised course of study and training should be instituted 
a e welcomed. Her view that this should not imply the creation 
tic new specialisation is also of interest. She sees it as à co-ordina- 
n of the various social, psychological and educational influences 


Which. impinge on the problem of child welfare. Jf training is to be 
vice to education which 


xr 
e Departments we are intro- 
ol Attendance Officer, but 


Could be made by the Area Training Organisations. 


bs Johnson's second article reveals to us the delight and 
e. pe of the poetry of school girls. Here are experiences drawn 
JA e immediate perceptions which reach out to the reader. The 
Sonal satisfaction of these poems to their young creators must be 
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great. This is an activity which must not be neglected in u-— 

In discussing Australian practices and institutions, Dr Basie 
gives the third article in our series on Commonwealth Education. 
We are made to realise the tremendous differences between our 
problems and those in the Antipodes. Australia has only six Edu- 
cation Departments—those controlled by the States. Australian 
education is generally recognised as being highly centralised. 
Centralisation in Great Britain tends to be frowned upon and the 
reader may therefore learn with unexpected pleasure that centralisa- 
tion leads to real equality of opportunity for the pupils of schools 
in remote hamlets and that such schools at least have a share in the 
distribution of fully qualified teachers, 

Mr Oliver’s article on the value of land drill in swimming pro- 
vides us with a simple experimental study to round off the contents 
of this number. He confirms what no doubt many of us have long 
suspected, that land drill is not a great deal of help in bringing 


about a quicker mastery of swimming. 


ti 
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MY Us ipei to Volume IH of The Second World War, 
dicie i n E hurchill writes: “I print these details to show how 
need, and m "4 e things done even with much power, realised 
Deans ace Mem elpers.” In war the ends are simple though the 
is the cdita sa i d ‘The operations of peace, of which education 
Purpose. In RP uires ie blessed by no such clear or unanimous 
abis ns riim ai E the helpers are willing enough; there is prob- 
feasion. Tr unse fishly devoted service than the teaching pro- 
on ed ~ 7, Money is power, we can observe that public expenditure 
B Ucation is three times what it was before the war. 
err can we say of the realised need? In one sense there has 
is 3 never been a time when the importance of education was 
in is nerally recognised. Reform of education was a first priority 
De ee reconstruction programme. But when it comes to 
Pani. what is the ultimate purpose of our education there is un- 
ote y and confusion. We know we need education, but we are 
ii ad ry clear what we need it for. There has been rapid advance 
bat ucational techniques during the present century. We know 
ter than our forefathers how to measure and grade the human 
Material that passes through our hands; how to teach the basic skills; 
how to unravel the emotional tangles. We have in many ways changed 
Sur whole picture of the scope of the educational process and we 
Now have no difficulty in thinking of education as comprehending 
Much more than instruction, and as extending far beyond the class- 
Toom, But, partly perhaps as a result of that very expansion of what 
We mean by education, we have not strengthened our grasp of the 
ends of education as we have strengthened our grasp of the means. 
What sort of people do we want our pupils to become? To what 
should their ultimate loyalty be given? What should authority, free- 
ean to them? What attitudes to family and 


k and leisure, to security and adventure, to 
he preparation of tanks for the Middle East. 
89 
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i eir 
past and future are commendable? How should they du: 
duty to the state and how ought they to act if they pes beliefs] 
in conflict with the community to which they belong? -— 
in short, underlie our educational practice and furnish ia ar 
power? We find questions of this kind a good deal ore pu 
than questions concerning the methodology vies a high- 
techniques of selection. Our system of education is li 


s e B by 
powered orchestra looking for a symphony and filling in time 
tuning up. 


, b 
It is natural to exaggerate the importance of one's own J 
Teachers are always tempted to equate education with what E Day 
in school. And if we swallowed what is spoken from Speec a 
platforms we should believe that our school makes us what MA 
But before we succumb to the orthodoxy of the Old Boys 8o tery 
that consecration of arrested development, with its oblique (C 
of the teacher's achievement, we ought to remind see e 
formal education is scarcely even a major element among mE 
forces working upon boys and girls as they grow, and is : the 
ineffective and impermanent as compared with the pressure o E 
whole social environment. There is a mass of unwelcome eviden à 
to show that the effects of conscious education, at least for uo 
whose schooling ends at fifteen, are largely swept away in a few yea i 
or even a few months after leaving school by the influences um 
countered in the adult world of work and play. Even during wal 
school years the efforts of the school are largely at the mercy of Lea 
circumstances which help or hinder. Housing conditions, family 
relationships, forms of entertainment, make their impressions from 
day to day; and, as it has been well said, no teacher gets back at nine 


o’clock next morning the same child that he dismissed at four o’clock 
the day before. 


When boys and girls leave school a 
are exposed to codes of c 


Schools sought to inculc. 


nd go into the factory they 
onduct often very different from those the 

ate. Much of the knowledge painfully ace 
quired falls into disuse; mass-production and mechanised entertain- 
ment make insufficient demands upon their faculties. Premature 
disillusionment and sophistication turn eager youngsters into 
browned-off teen-agers, too few of whom read books, have worth- 
while hobbies or reco 


gnise any loyalty to anyone or anything; out- 
wardly tough and “couldn’t-care-less”, inwardly vulnerable and 
insecure. 


Depot al 
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The grim fact that we have to face is this: in the present world 
and for the great mass of young people the pressure of the whole 
Social environment is not only powerful but bad. That remark is as 
true and as untrue as most generalisations. It would be wrong to 
ignore the hundreds of thousands of homes where the things of real 
worth are understood, and whose children are armed against the 
difficulties and dangers of the world they live in by the possession 
of healthy interests and ideals. But to say that, on balance, the 
Present conditions of industrial life, especially in the big cities, 
Operate to break down rather than to establish the work of education 
1S à proposition which few would deny. 


We are all, to a large extent, at the mercy of circumstance. 
Environment, as Professor Butterfield has lately reminded us, is a 
more potent factor in history than we realise, not only in determining 
€vents, but in shaping ideas. Nevertheless we should be making a 
great mistake if we were to think of education in terms of condition- 
ing. It certainly is the business of education to remove obstacles to 
pue growth and to provide a favourable environment, but, if we 
believe that the end of education is the growth of free and responsible 
persons, we must believe that education is more than conditioning. 
Education is not only good conditioning as opposed to bad condi- 
tioning. It is the making of persons who are capable of not being 
Conditioned, but who can achieve some measure of self-determina- 
tion. It is salutary to recognise the power of environment in human 
affairs, but if we are to escape an ultimate pessimism we must also 
affirm that man only becomes his true self in so far as he transcends 
the force of circumstance, imposing his own spirit on the material 
of his experience, instead of yielding his individuality to the tide of 
opinion and the momentum of events. We may not be the masters 


of our fate but we can at least be captains of our souls. ^ 
It is the aim of this paper to suggest that the independent strengt 


Of a person is a function of his beliefs—that belief is at the heart of 


What we mean by personality. i 

That very Ac pevehalogisis William Menene ES pace 
as “confidence in respect of a proposition Back ad ; 2 ee 2 
anxiety in respect of a proposition." Belief qs ee ne m 
as thinking—not only our assent to the terms of a props done 
Our whole attitude towards it and our behaviour m the igh 5 ia 
Truth is not a purely intellectual matter, as indee I: es D 
the word testifies. If we say that a man Is as true as steel, 
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wife or his principles, we are using the word to mean P an 
dependable. Truth implies not only accuracy but gs T ui 
fidelity. Belief means not only the academic acceptance of tru " 
Correct statement, but the personal acceptance of its consequen x 
for us and the acknowledgment of its claims upon us. It is of . 
nature of human experience that we are challenged, not e: " 
believe something, but to believe in something—something which 1 
worth staking our lives upon. : 
Belief then involves the elements of authority and obedience. 
“You can make a beautiful thing or a true proposition," said the 
philosopher Bosanquet: "but you cannot make a thing beautiful or 
a proposition true." Truth, beauty and goodness are in the structure 
of the universe; we recognise their claim upon us but our minds do 
not constitute them. We may dispute and disagree about particular 
manifestations of these values. I may admire a picture that you dis- 
like and you may deplore an action which I think legitimate, but 
behind our disagreements and disputes lies an assumption without 
which there would in fact be nothing to dispute—namely that truth 
and beauty and goodness are realities and are, so to speak, there to 
be discovered, however imperfectly, by our human perceptions. It 


is through the patient and obedient quest of the eternal values that 
we ourselves grow towards the fullness of our own nature. In the 
words of Augustine: ‘ 


‘He is thy best servant, O Truth, who endeav- 
oureth not to hear that from Thee which he desireth, but rather 
desireth that which he heareth from Thee.” And again: “This is 
our freedom: to subj es to truth”—words which echo the 
passage in the Fourth Gospel: “The truth shall make you free. 


and obedience it equally involves 
personal responsibility. A reyel 


e recognition of the reality without 
ef must be personal in the sense that 
ing full responsibility for our action 
Sae ip behaviour has the authenticity of 2? 
artist’s signed work, 


SUE You n People from without but you cog 

is i et iem from within, for it is only from within that per 
a responsibility can be built. Wi i form © 

Bteement vhi With all its faults, the 


i à s 
we call democracy has the virtue of setting up ? 
1 John, VIII, 32. 
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its first principle the kind of individual responsibility which comes 
from beliefs intelligently thought out and independently acted upon. 
Everybody," wrote David Low, the cartoonist, “knows the weak- 
nesses of democracy. The mere counting of cocoanuts provides no 
infallible test of wisdom; effective democracy makes the high demand 
9t the Citizen that he be master of himself while in point of fact the 
Citizen usually is altogether too prone to dodge the responsibility and 
o to the football match. . . . Without doubt democracy often seems 
to need a good kick in the pants. The great point in its favour—the 
Supreme excellence that raises it far beyond other political systems 
yet conceived by the mind of man—is that you can give it one." 

This is not an age of belief, but an age of doubt. The modern 
temper is not confident but increasingly anxious. Superficially our 
civilisation has many securities which our forefathers lacked; but we 
no longer feel, as they felt, that the foundations of our civilisation 
are firmly established. We have the immediate securities of labour- 
saving devices and social services, but we have not the ultimate 
securities which in the long run are of far greater importance. These 
ultimate securities are a civilisation whose essential structure has 
the qualities of stability and permanence and a system of ideas and 
beliefs which possess intellectual coherence and moral authority. A 
man of the Middle Ages might be robbed or murdered if he ventured 
unprotected on a lonely road, and he was often at the mercy of natural 
forces which there was no scientific knowledge to control. He might 
Pray, in the words of the Litany, for deliverance “From lightning 
and tempest, from plague, pestilence and famine; from battle and 
murder; and from sudden death." But he did not have to face the 
practical possibility that his entire civilisation might be on the brink 
of catastrophe; nor was he overturned by a landslide of beliefs which 
carried away the familiar landmarks of right and wrong and left no 
recognisable features in the moral landscape. It is these deeper 
Securities and insecurities which determine the health or Sickness 
of human systems. The immediate material hazards of a primitive 
and violent civilisation do not undermine individual and social morale 
So much as does the ultimate spiritual inadequacy of a civilisation 
Which is over-sophisticated and top-heavy. 

We do not always realise in what a difficult world our boys and 
girls have to grow up. The last hundred years have seen such vast 
improvements in the provision of education and the conditions of 
employment that we are sometimes tempted to think that modern 
youth is feather-bedded in comparison with the generation that went 
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i t 
out to work at eleven, after a few precarious years of ped 
we forget is the need for a world with standards and wem ees 
can be relied upon. The kind of world you cannot count up us 
more demoralising even than a world that consistently gives i. 
raw deal. The old world of status governed by custom and i "m 
had this advantage over the modern world of social and menta € 
that to have a lowly status is at least better than to have no s 
at all. Eu 

Up and down the scale from the refined scepticism of the "m. 
lectual to the “So What!" of ordinary folks, the validity of standa a 
is compromised, and the meaning of life obscured. Workers in lE d 
different branches of human knowledge are less and less concern É 
with the sum total of human thought. The necessity for special 
tion easily becomes an excuse for insulation. Too many specin 4 
answer Bertrand Russell's description of Sir James Jeans' god Ww is 
"has a passion for doing sums but being a pure mathematician 
quite indifferent to what the sums are about”, and the teacher whose 
lesson on the rotation of Crops was interrupted by the small bor 
"Please miss, we done about that in History last week", and whig 
retorted with the firm rebuke: “This is Geography”, was only pro 
viding a homely illustration of the centrifugal tendency of knowledge 


to disintegrate into separate systems. The quantity of knowledge 
grows and grows and it is less and less anybody’s business to say 
what it all adds up to. 


In the field of conduct 
their authority. All morali 


especially in a rapidly changing society. whe 
a great danger that the baby will be thrown ou 
With the bath water. 


People will say: “The traditional moral code 
therefore there is 
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bri i 
s is xd = brace Morality is at best a sham and at worst 
ue ed d against the have-nots. Let us get rid of our 
rst. bow cis ife in terms of self-interest and group-interest.” Or 
E es we believe in the sovereignty of reason and justice 
fi degthuref d exploration of the human mind has plumbed 
iud sub e A pij adn and disclosed the demonic springs of 
rhebed fem A T Renaissance idol of rational man has been 
Bátenot redis Leet Our generation has rediscovered Evil, but 
Men havin dic Redemption. Science has not saved the world. 
Ein be s i aved the elements remains himself a slave. With 
iuto m p plumb his own depths and see himself 
ey; “Vek us i id The least intellectual of us are inclined to 
aco Rad r K ile the going is good and get what we can when 
Edi on wecan.” The more intellectual have to rationalise 
instincts rip d a = eee be hedonists and say: "Why not let our 
Petos id A erably within the limits of good taste!" They may 
vide riis : invest their scepticism with the virtue of candour and 
fashionable elves on their honesty in facing disagreeable facts. It is 
rich e these days to be contemptuous of Victorian hypocrisy, 
Dreni SERE all costs to keep up appearances. In one of Warwick 
ping's novels he says: “We speak of Victorian repression, but 


may not a part of it have been the self-discipline of people who be- 
believe in nothing have every 
gh.” There can be no 
which is what hypocrisy 
t round the moral law 


= If there is any truth in this picture of our age as one which has 
ore immediate securities but less ultimate security than other ages, 


" dc e that the most important thing that education can do is to 

Here yh hn Aas deeper securities which our generation lacks. 

ues elieve is the stiffest challenge to the teacher. If he is to be 

the communicate the deeper securities he must himself possess 
m. But how is he to do that? 

in oe we have no right to set li 

tion a the world, we must recognise 
, along with the rest of the culture-pattern of 


mits to the power of education 
that at any given time educa- 
a society, is the 
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product of historical forces. A conference of teachers could not m 
the whole world right to-morrow, even if they could agree as to w al 
was right for the world. If the great spiritual malady of our age is 
the lack of a common body of truth it is quite unrealistic to expect 13 
apocalyptic vision overnight. The fact that we are living in a wor f 
of conflicting interpretations, and of no interpretations at all, is a fac 
with which we have got to reckon for a long time to come. y, 
That does not mean that teachers can do nothing to help their 


pupils to establish their personal foundations. Teachers can do their 
best to be themselves peopl: 


nd scrupulous respect for the intellectual 
Ü : : » iness 
€s pupils. It is every teacher's busi 

ter, "ready always to give answer to every 
i on concerning the hope that is in you, yet 
pai meekness and fear”, Tt is also his business to hold the souls of 
member always that there can be no value 


: 9n on any other grounds than those of free 
and responsible judgment, | 
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mand of youth for long odds". But we must not forget that the 
perils of adventure and the safety of home belong to one another. 
Children's games make this abundantly clear. There must be a safe 
place where refuge can be taken—a cave, a castle—from which ex- 
Cursions can be made to hunt wild beasts or do battle with armoured 
knights. Of all securities which children need the most important is 
Security of persons. The worst thing that we can do to our children 
—far worse than being technically incompetent—is to be the wrong 
kind of. people— people that have no roots in themselves. 

If we are the sort of people whose belief makes us free (free above 
all from anxiety about self) our own strength will give our pupils the 
Security from which to adventure, and we shall have the humility 
Which comes from knowing that our authority is derived from be- 
yond ourselves and is held in trust. 
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N recent years child welfare has aroused wide-spread oe 

Je term is as vague as it is wide. “Child” has different con i 
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tions for different legal purposes varying from before birth un! 
the age of 21 years. "Welfare" us 
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Promotion of social health, for instance 

in the Youth Service, «ved 

Not unnaturally, the social failures and reverses have receive 
wide Publicity, Especi i 


onditions the Curtis Committee PT hi 
in 1946 (2). The principal result of th! 
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such as duties concerned with child life protection cases, children’s 
homes, juvenile delinquency and adoption. 

, Even so, as the Younghusband Report, of 1951 (3), points out 
In para. 137, the care of children neglected or ill-treated in their own 
homes is still only undertaken piecemeal by a variety of workers in 
the service of different statutory or voluntary agencies, for example, 
School attendance and welfare officers, N.S.P.C.C. inspectors, family 
Case workers and others. 

Although it has lost some of its functions, the Education Welfare 
Department, often still called by its original name, School Attendance 
Department, retains a variety of duties, but its structure and methods 
of work are not as widely known as is perhaps desirable, especially 
at the present time. For the re-allocation of services for the young 
and the addition of new services have so far not led to a well-inte- 
grated service, and those concerned in child welfare work both inside 
and outside the authorities have begun to discuss how such an 
integration could be achieved (4), either by the reform or abolition 


. of existing departments or the amendment of the law as it stands. 


_ A joint Home Office, Ministry of Health and Ministry of Educa- 
tion circular on “Children Neglected in their Own Homes" (Home 
Office circular 1 57/50), for instance, issued after an inquiry by a 
working party of officials in these Ministries, indicates various Causes 
of neglect and ill-treatment, adding that "'it will be feasible to remove 
or mitigate them by social action”. Among the services which might 
be called upon the circular mentions school inquiry officers, others 
being maternity and child welfare, health visiting, domestic help, 

Ousing managers, sanitary inspectors and psychiatric social workers. 

In administratively less informed circles the clamour for a 
Children’s Charter, an all-powerful National Children’s Authofity, 
or a Minister of Children, is being revived (5). "a ; 

The following pages are intended as a small contribution to this 
discussion, since the problem cannot be satisfactorily solved unless 
the actual work of all departments is well known, and that of the 
Education Welfare Department has hitherto been less explored than 
others. 

The recent change in the officer’ 
Officer” has been accepted by the N 
Authorities’ Administrative, Profession : 
Services, but most departments are still described as “child welfare”, 
“child care” or even “attendance” departments. The change indi- 
cates the aspirations of a service which so far has not been recognised 


s name to “Education Welfare 
ational Joint Council for Local 
al, Technical and Clerical 


FERA n being 
new and more important responsibilities which are 
added. . . ." (6). : ies from 
; d ties 
It may well be argued that by taking away certain dane 
the Education Welfare Departments these have seme Yet 
because they are now better able to concentrate their 


:ns varie! 
à Mann s ir work remains var) 
even shorn of some of their responsibilities their work rema 


Edi aratively 
in two ways. In the first place the number of duties is Punt which 
large. Secondly, and this is more important, the kind o hows pure 
is performed by the officers of this Department ranges 
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routine to somethin 
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he is usually in the Administrative, Professional and Technical grade. 
1 In the county, on the other hand, district officers work far more 
independently. For purely geographical reasons alone their work is 
not checked in the same way as in the towns.: In the counties, district 
officers are supervised locally, by the head teachers and, more re- 
motely, by area and county administrative officers. The reason for 
their comparative independence is obvious, since neither supervising 
official can have as much influence on the district officer in the 
County as the superintendent in county boroughs has over the district 
officers in his department. 
$ Turning to the duties of Education Welfare Officers, the first to 
e mentioned is the maintenance of compulsory education under 
Sect. 39, Education Act, 1944. This remains the core of their work, 
and the periodical figures for school attendance constitute the main 
standard by which the efficiency of their department is judged. In 
the area under review the national average attendance of about go 
Per cent in primary and secondary schools apparently prevails, with 
the usual variations in seasons and types of school. Grammar and 
technical schools head the lists—where grammar schools are in- 
cluded—and infant and primary schools are more prone to infectious 
diseases and so suffer in attendance. 

Elsewhere, although some officers refer to “black spots" of 
attendance in their areas, evidence was found that these are not 
necessarily permanent in place or time, but come in waves, possibly 
not unconnected with community habits. 

The way in which these duties are performed by officers requires 
Some more detailed description. School attendance work proper has 
Gyo Purposes, the reduction of absenteeism and the provision of 
evidence of future school needs. To keep absenteeism in check 
district officers visit the schools, where head teachers inform them 
of absences not properly explained. The frequency of these visits 
during the week varies of course from one authority to the other. 
Not always is it possible to work according to the “‘hot-foot”’ system, 
which envisages the immediate visit by the official at the home of 
the absent school child. But even where such promptness is impossible 
the district officer will go to the home fairly soon. Sometimes the 
question whether such a visit is opportune is first discussed by head 
teacher and district officer, but this depends on the status of the 
district officer, that is to say, on the authority and respect which he 
enjoys in the eyes of the head teacher. This in turn depends on the 
mental calibre of the district officer and his knowledge of the com- 
B 
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' service 
munity in which he works. An officer of more than ten YU clear E | 
in the area—by no means an infrequent occurrence—will. it tham 
better able to form an opinion on the advisability of a vis 
young man who has still got to find his way about. lice control 

Any such visit at the home bears the mark of police art of them 
it reveals not only interest but also suspicion on the p alitis 
authority. If itis to be successful the officers require many a REL. 
including understanding and alertness, for the officer Is no the hone 
simply to inquire, but also to see for himself conditions in nts tha 
which lead to frequent absences. He has to explain to pare support 
duty to send their children to school and may have to give ver 
of a material or more subtle nature. This last aspect, "P 
more important for the field officer in counties than in cferre 
boroughs, where cases, as soon as they become difficult, 1 disco 
to the superintendent who takes over from the “field dis 
officer", , . i- 

It is at this stage that the Work may become delicate and pss ; 
cated and the officer needs to have the attitude and skill of a tra 
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Social caseworker if he is to tackle the problems snccesstally as he 
outside observer may, however, notice that an officer, devote! 
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trained specialist. 
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mad E onlin with difficult or unhappy parents and children. 
dE. y indeed make mistakes because he knows little or nothing 
EM psychological factors involved (8). 

- E as first duty is to see that the child goes to school and 
Ret tency nis SEE focused on the child to such an extent 
fabeche within the family may escape him, although they are in 

ed causes for the failure of the child to attend school. 
tS euren: re, the officer, faced by a weak parent, may forget that 
Bt und BÉ nevertheless the child's mainstay which deserves sup-- 
Dseremoved an obstacle to the child's development which ought to 
Bla his ed. Accordingly, instead of trying to separate the child 
of the virale or to seek their punishment, he should, for the sake. 
i i try to gain the parents' confidence and co-operation, but 
Sp even "Ris more time and effort than in the present setting 

I € attempted. 
ecg 6r instances the officer may feel baffled, yet recognise 

ological” implications in a case such as this: 


the i tow ie E was absent from school for prolonged periods. She was 
ter the d s children by Mr X's first marriage, who not very long . 

children he of his wife, the girl’s mother, married a widow with two 

© eldest er own; two more children were born of the second marriage. 
Stretches S ES had many difficulties with her stepmother, and for long 
away by ts d and the other children of the first marriage were taken 
away and is ir mother's mother. The grandmother lived only a few miles 
Who ar an herself many quarrels with the stepmother and the father, 
insisted s that the children were the business of his second wife. Mr X 
enti that the children should return to his home, which was compet- 

An and nearer to the school than the grandmother's house. 
older fter long intervals of comparative peace, the girl started to mix with 
maki girls who had left school, and the stepmother criticised her for 
to hee up and going to the pictures. Thereupon the girl again escaped. 

^ €r grandmother with whom she was staying when this case arose 
Sause she was not attending school. 
e The officer called at the house of the father and stepmother, who wel- 
Med his call. He listened patiently to her complaints which were mixed 
With many professions of her own good intentions and desire to save the 
Srl from the dangers of bad company. 

Owing to his intimate knowledge of the place and people over a 
number of years the officer knew that the woman was not telling the whole 
truth and that she occasionally indulged in drink. He made a point of 
Seeing the father and then saw the grandmother and the girl. 

Though this officer’s approach was admirable, his ability to understand 
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i t to m 
and to help was not sufficient. He agreed that the girl ought no 


hool 
with older girls—apparently forgetting that she had known them at sc ] 


F to be 
for many years, and that it is the most natural thing for e sm 
drawn to the older members of their generation rather than DÀ lleida 
ones. He expressed annoyance rather than i wid PS 
a "psychological case" and confessed that this family, wit i He felt 
personal relationships, posed almost too big a problem for hi 2m dd 
that he had to be content with easing tensions as they rh school 
framework of his principal duty, namely, to bring the girl bac 


In addition to visits at homes following the routine at i: 
so-called patrols are organised from time to time, which raid PE 
ment stores and other places during school hours to see w p 
schoolchildren are Playing truant. In smaller towns and in T list 
areas district officers of long standing have also been able to ae 
the co-operation of the public, such as shopkeepers and p 
who will, of their own accord, send straying children to schoo 


TR ir private 
inform the district officer so that he can check whether their pr 
efforts have been successful, 


Since one of the duties of 


idays 
eek and part of the school holiday’ 


recent functio 


n of the Department has spru& 
of free meals. 


from the Provision All cases have to be carefully 


checked, since state 
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vision. of parents may occur in one place, there are others where the 
charitable basis still prevails with various modifications. 

The jobs required of the superintendents and district officers 
accordingly range from a buying policy, storage and intricate investi- 
gation and supervision to a hint about needs dropped to head teachers 
or voluntary organisations. 

Three other duties of the Education Welfare Department may 
well be dealt with together because they involve close co-operation 
with the school health department. They are duties concerned with 
the uncleanliness and minor ailments of school children, with their 
employment and with the provision of special educational facilities 
for physically handicapped children. The duties are least important, 
although quite onerous, in connexion with uncleanliness, because 
they are practically limited to messenger duties. Yet the delivery of 
notices may involve a considerable amount of work, a re-planning 
of daily rounds, and the withdrawal of the officer’s efforts from 
Matters which, from his point of view, are more important. In 
addition, the officers have to bear the brunt of certain ill-feeling 
which arises from these invitations to attend school clinics. 

In connexion with the employment of school children the De- 
Partment's duties are largely clerical, but they combine police and 
social work functions and provide a good insight into the affairs of 
families, No school child must be employed if under the age of 12, 
and later without a licence granted by the local authority for periods 
of six months, subject to a satisfactory school attendance and health 
record (10). Age, time and hours of employment vary under the 
local bye-laws. 

The amount of work spent on licences by each officer depends 
upon the number of pupils seeking employment and resident in his 
district. It is more in the big towns, where it may be expedient to 
have a specialist (for about 500 children) for licence duties, than in 
County areas, where it may only concern about seven boys or so at a 
time. All the field staff of the Department is usually called upon to 
assist in street raids to find offending employers. — 

The licences granted for and the supervision of children employed 
as film actors, in theatrical work, television and ballet raise special 
Problems, Back-stage conditions as well as the general welfare of 
the children under the care of a matron, and temporary school pro- 
Vision are the Department's responsibility. So far "troupe work 
ànd pantomimes have chiefly had to be dealt with in the area, and 
the numbers concerned per year apparently have not been more than 
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50 in any one authority (11). It may be worth mentioning that the 
recent special Home Office Committee's Report found that wore 
could with advantage be more generally employed in this work” (12). 


In the case of physically handicapped children the Education 
Welfare Officer is one of the 


Caps, others being the health 
- and school medical officers. 


education and later Supervis 
education may take some time 


escorting handicapp 
understanding and Sympathy. 
Lastly, there is the problem of transport, chiefly in the rural 
areas. This may grow into the major preoccupation of a field officer, 
because the routes of every individual child from home to school and 
back must be d -up points arranged and the necessary 


The operation 


be exhaustive and 
Services which may occur 
has been said that for any 
to arranging parties, which 
this has a habit of turning 
This challenge has been 
bly because the service as 
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joies training and employment. They feel that the schools' 
d perience and knowledge of social implications are not 
equately considered and used in the present reorganisation of 
children's services. 

In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that the question 
of what kind of staff is required to fill vacancies has so far remained 
largely unanswered. Hitherto no particularly high standard of edu-. - 
cation and certainly no pre-service training has been required for 
Education Welfare Officers. What training new entrants receive is 
given after appointment as “in-service training” which apparently, 
perhaps after accompanying an experienced colleague, means 

learning by doing" without any attempt at systematic correlation 
of day-to-day experience with the law and the general ideas governing 
the work. Scattered week-end and refresher courses provide no 
adequate substitute for systematic training. 

The two associations in which Education Welfare Officers are 
organised have for a long time pressed for a proper pre-service 
training and for a diploma without which no new entrants should be 
appointed. Their efforts, however, have so far been unsuccessful, 
and only lately has the employers’ side begun to show some little 
interest. Even this remains so far restricted to officers, and lay 
opinion, as reflected in the various local government committees, 


chiefly the education committee and its sub-committees, is as yet 
ged in field work. 


unmoved by the protestations of the officers enga | 
inion expressed in 


This is in striking contrast to the expert’s op! > i 
ng to which “a child 


para. 141 of the Younghusband Report, accordi 
care service for the child neglected in its own home could develop 
from the work of these officers in the area of a progressive authority". 


The Report warns, however, that “this would only be effective if 
there were substantial improvements in the recruitment and training 
of school welfare officers". 1 R 

Having surveyed the manifold duties whic 
the question must now be asked what kind of pers 


h are to be performed, 
on do local author- 


ities appoint. The answer 1) in t chiefly men. The 
optimum age for entry is thought to be 30, although appointments 
are made of applicants whose ages range from 25 to 55- FS 
at the age of 65. Local advertisements indicate that one o the 
qualifications sought for, at any rate, in the north-east of the country, 
is local background. That this is important should have become clear 
from the work of the officer described above. His effectiveness 
largely depends on the confidence he can inspire in the area in which 
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he works, and this confidence will be won more quickly if he speaks 


the language of his flock and knows the problems facing the people 
in their daily lives, 


as social experience. This is commonly 
mix with and influence others, and for 
gents have been taken into this service, 
th an interest in social activities. 


they meet in the course of their official 
work. Other officers work i , 


ment. In the first place, p. 
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tion of all services i i 

3 x s in mind whi i i i i 
ch impinge on 

and, if possible, on the social growth of children. "i 
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CHILDREN’S VERSE-WRITING 
IN SCHOOLS 


by MARGARET E. B. JOHNSON 
II 


PREVIOUS article under this heading in last quarter’s Review 
As: have shown that, from a study of books and articles written 

on this subject in the last decade or so, from observations ex- 
pressed by teachers answering a recent questionnaire and from my 
own experience extending over several years, I now believe that 
some form of non-imitative approach to verse-writing is to be advo- 
cated for children. It must, however, be borne in mind that many 
enthusiastic people, themselves with a great deal of experience, have 
found the imitative approach to be successful, and would prefer 1t. 
It might be thought that some up-to-date form of imitative approach, 
allowing for a greater degree of freedom than was advocated earlier 
in the century, would produce the best results, Alternatively, onë 
might imagine that the really important factor would prove to be the 
teacher's enthusiasm for this activity, no matter what approach, 
within reason, he might use. In this article a piece of recent experi 
mental work will be described in which a comparison was made 
between a modern form of imitative approach and an approach 
avoiding direct imitation altogether. ‘ ‘ 

It was necessary to work with two groups of children of the same 
age, same ability and same range of ability, in the same kind © 
social climate, with similar background and experience and with al 
their English lessons taken by the same teacher, the only varyin£ 
factor, as far as possible, being the method of approach to the writing 
of verse. The first year in a Grammar school in London allows most 
readily for these conditions to be fulfilled. The range of ability 1$ 
less wide than in a Modern school, and it is not necessary for thé 
children to be grouped according to ability at this stage. Also, where 
the entrants come from a large number of different Junior schools 
(often twenty or more), there is less likelihood of the previous 
experience proving an influential factor. Moreover, in a Gramma! 
school, where there is a great deal of specialisation, the influence ? 

IIO 
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a form master or mistress is less all-persuasive and it is likewise 
easier to arrange for one teacher to take all the lessons. 
, The two groups used for this experiment proved to be very alike: 
in each group the attitude to poetry was generally favourable; five 
Or six girls said they had done some verse-making before (one in 
each group, a fair amount), but the bulk of the form had done very 
little or none. They had of course no idea of any experiment. 'They 
Would have thought they were doing a fair amount of verse-making 
because they enjoyed writing the poetry and listening to each other's 
Verses. They did not do much more during the experimental term 
than might normally be done in this time with an enthusiastic class 
and teacher, ! During the fourteen weeks, eight lesson times (ap 
from poetry-reading or “appreciation” lessons) were taken for either 
Verse-writing or reading of the verses written. To this must be 
added two homework or preparation times and four more periods 
Which were taken for work that proved to be mainly verse, though 
it had been left to the children to choose either verse or prose. 
ere were six sets of work from each form during the term, four 
of which were given as verse-making, the other two being optional. 
Any extra work in verse or prose was always encouragingly accepted, 
Usually read to the class and sometimes put into an anthology that 
Was being compiled by each class of the best work. These anthologies 
Contained about one third of the work done. Something went into 
each anthology from almost every girl, and about five pieces from 
the best children in each form. There was a permanent and clamor- 
ous queue waiting for turns to take the anthology home for a night. 
he introductory lesson with each group consisted of discussions 
On the difference between verse and prose, some inquiry into their 
Preferences for hearing poetry read, reading it themselves, aloud or 


Silent] > : 
Y, and their favourite poems, etc. "i 
kie uring the second week of the term the Harvest ee 
€tvice was to take place at Assembly one morning. Two s 
Uring this week were taken for the making of a T n 6 
a erent children offered lines about different things for W s : Ei 
m they could give thanks, and their suggestions were wri ate 
€ blackboard. The form following the non-imitative appr ; 
; à hat thi 
cu ` “I should like to see more time devoted to verse-making, - I pud a ed 
nac] ulum is overcrowded, but I believe that to give composition us Eos 
will IY with the making of verse will pay dividends. Though fewer co! um um 
be pae been written at the year’s end, the general standard of compos! n 
Ma 'gher."— John Widdows, “The Poet in School", Researches and Studies, No. 2, 
Y 1950. (University of Leeds Institute of Education.) 
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were not asked to follow any rhythm but to mention those things for 
which they wished to give thanks, as beautifully as they could. 


WE GIVE THANKS 


We give thanks for the gushing streams that twinkle in the sun 

We give thanks for the woodlands with their shady trees 

And for the birds that sing in them. 

We give thanks for the flowers with their scented petals nho 

We give thanks for the poppies that open in the morning and close up in 
evening 

We give thanks for sweet fruit, for shinin 

We give thanks for colour. 

We thank God for snow on the mountains in the summer! 

We thank God for April showers in September 

We thank God for cooling breezes that rustle through our hair 

We thank God for the March winds which blow against our legs. ds 

We give thanks for rain which settles on the leaves and shines like diamon 


We give thanks for the parks and the sea and the woods where we play 
We give thanks for harvest. 


We give thanks for the lambs that 
mothers 

We give thanks for the field 

We give thanks for our do 

We thank God for the sh 


We thank God for our parents who clothe and feed us well 4 
We thank God for the | 


eisures that come between our works. it's 
We give thanks for the warmth of the fire that lights up the room when 
dark 


We give thanks for love and tenderness and joy 
We thank God for health, 


Those usin 
“Hiawatha” 


g apples and juicy grapes. 


ir 
play in the sun and gambol round thet 


t 
mouse who scampers quickly back to her ne$ 
gs so lively and so playful. 
elter in which we live 


"1 H . H e 
g the imitative approach, having already read so™ 
; were asked to give their lines in that metre: 


WE GIVE THANKS 


We give thanks for joys and pleasures | 
For the reaping and the harvest 

For the brightness of the flowers 

For the little royal blue cornflowers 

For the pink and purple fuchsias 

For the stately gladiolus | 
For the pretty nodding asters | 
For the roses, climbing, creeping | 
For the soft and velvet pansies. 

We give thanks for coloured rainbows 


ef 
The child who offered this line had been to Norway during her summ 
holiday. 


| 
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For the sunshine and the showers 
For the small white fluffy cloudlets 
For the glowing red of sunset 

For the lovely Lakeland district 
With its shades of blue and purple. 
We give thanks for swaying tree-tops 
For the oak and ash and chestnut 
For the leaves and twigs and berries 
For the bright red hawthorn berries 
Which the birds eat in the winter. 
We thank God for little creatures 
For the perky little robin 

Parrots with their flashing colours 
And the little wren so tiny: 

We give thanks for rabbits running 
Helter-skelter down the hill-side 
For our cats and dogs a-sleeping 

By the soft red glowing firelight. 
We give thanks for merry Christmas 
For the bright and cheerful parties 
For the tall and glittering fir-trees 
With their splendid decorations 

For our homes that are so happy 
For our parents kind and loving 
For our sisters, brothers, teachers. 
Lord our Father, King of Glory 
We do thank Thee for these pleasures 
We give thanks for Harvest Time. 


LS 


rder of the service 


The P d the o 
refects had already prepare WM C o 


m the poems were ready, so they were not us! 
€ first entries in the class anthologies. 


The next week each. form had a lesson in t a 
senses, and the pleasures and experiences they can give us. For 


9mework the girls were asked to go round the house and garden 
(Particularly the kitchen) feeling and smelling and tasting—and then 
to write about their experiences in prose or verse. It was suggested 
to the imitation group that they might use the Hiawatha rhythm, 
"t not all did so and there was no censure for use of a different 
Pattern, Some of the children in the non-imitation group wrote 1n 
Tegular metrical patterns but much of their writing was in free-verse. 
he next verse-making lesson was one in which the subject was 
different, The imitation group wrote, in Hiawatha metre, parts of 
the story that are not given in detail by Longfellow, or they let 
innehaha speak of Hiawatha or they chose something else con- 
Nected with Hiawatha and wrote on it. The non-imitation group 


which we talked of our 
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suggested titles that they would like to use. These were written on the 
black-board and the children chose one of these subjects or thought 
of something else and wrote. This lesson was done by both groups 
in school-time, with the option to add more at home if they liked. 

Time was taken after this for choosing for anthologies, and for 4 
more reading and discussion of the poems in class. 

"If I were Lord of Tartary" was read to both forms for the next 
verse-making time. The poem was considered for its pictures, 165 - 
colour, etc., and both groups worked out the rhyme pattern of the 
stanzas and the numbers of accented syllables in a line. ‘They were 
asked to write poems about their own imaginings and day-dreams) 
beginning, if they liked, with “If I were Queen of Fairyland” O" 
something similar. It was suggested to the imitation group that they 
might like to try writing in the same metric pattern, whereas nothing 
was said about imitation to the other group. 7 

The next two weeks were used for consolidation, for working 
over the Tartary poems, reading extra work, etc. In the poetry- 
reading lesson of one of these weeks three ballads were read to the 
forms, and again in the following week ballads were studied, mostly 
old ones, but modern imitations such as “Semmer Water” were rea 
as well, Then, for homework, both classes were asked to tell a simple 
Story in verse, a lady walking in the woods— bitten by a snake perhap 3 
—and, again, there was a suggestion that the imitation group might 
try to tell the story in ballad metre. Some even of the other grouP 
the non-imitation, used ballad metre, but with no recommendation 
beforehand that they should do so. 

The next piece of verse-writing was the last exercise of the ter? 
to be set as verse, and this time imitation was not suggested to either 
group. Throughout the term there had always been some children 
in each group who did not use rhyme and set form, and if such poe? 
Were interesting they were accepted just as readily even where 
Imitation of a set form had been suggested. The writer wished t° 
discover whether the imitation group at this stage used rhyme E 
any significantly greater extent. Two lessons were taken for this 
piece of work. In the first lesson there was a little discussion about 
the sense of hearing which had been somewhat neglected in the 
earlier lesson. Poems were read —a poem of Clare's about Country 
sounds and “I like Noise” by J. Pope—and the subject suggest 
was “Sounds I like” or anything to do with sounds or noises. v 
children wrote for the remainder of this lesson and as much of thé 
next as they needed for finishing and for fair copies. 


at 
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, For the last week of term both groups were told to write about 
Anything Connected with Christmas"— poems, plays, stories, 
carols, anything—with decorations in coloured pencil, or paint (if 
they liked to do some at home). Homework was not being set for 
the last week, but most of these children chose to finish off their 
poems and decorations at home rather than take the risk of not 
getting an opportunity to finish them in school-time. The reading 
of these, interspersed with a dramatised scene from their prose book 
and a charade or so, gave pleasant entertainment for the last lessons 
of the term. 

, Because the imitative approach was made as attractive to the 
children as the other, and because there was here, too, a very con- 
siderable element of freedom, it would not have been surprising if 
there had been no significant difference in the results. There were 
indeed many similarities. Both groups, in class and “prep.” times, 
wrote about the same amount of verse (153 and 156 poems). There 
was only one occasion on which a piece of work was not given 1n, 
and only three on which the verses were not original. Both groups 
enjoyed the verse-writing so much that it would sound exaggerated 
if one were to attempt to describe the enthusiasm. The quality of 
the work was pleasing: one outside judge wrote, «Thé general 
standard in both forms is good—some delightful and enterprising 
poems”; another wrote, “There is some very good work here; the 
results are often excellent. The children’s impressions are fresh and 
definite and very clearly expressed and remarkably free from all 
Pretentiousness and vague emotions." 

It was nevertheless possible to show 
Don-imitation group wrote significantly mo 
quite voluntarily at home. In this group the 
Written by r5 girls, whilst in the imitation group there were 
Poems written by 5 girls. [^ 

In order to make a comparison of quality 1t was necessary to 
mark the work done, though the girls were not aware of regular 
Marking (other than for very good work which was commended 
according to the procedure current in the school). At the end of the 
term each girl’s work was assessed at an average of the term s marks 
and these assessments were tabulated. The experimenter s judgment 
had previously been satisfactorily correlated with the average judg- 
Tents of a group of competent people on a different set of children's 
Poems, No interim guesses had been made as to what the result 


Would be, and the counting at the end was rather exciting. 


certain differences. The 
re verse as extra work, 
re were 23 extra poems 
7 extra 
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The distribution of assessments is shown in the following table: 
ABC DE ry 
Imitation group - - - 2 p» S Uu 2 y Ps 
Non-imitation group = - I 32 9 yoa E 30 gir. onm 
Owing to the fact that the numbers in the best and icu kk 
are, as would be expected, small and very similar, and = E M 
also very similar the different distributions in the B and categ 
does not show significance in X? test of the distribution. han tH 
When the large number of poems is considered rather ee 
small number of girls, a significant difference is demonstrable: 
ABCDE 
Imitation group - . L 10 so s8 27; 8 153 p: 
Non-imitation group - - 9 68 63 12 4 186 poem a 
The value of x? on this distribution is 10-02 which is grea 
than 9:49 and therefore significant at the *o5 level. atone 
The two judges quoted above had offered to give an opinio: "n 
the merits of the work of the Broups. Although admitting S ih 
proved difficult (they were given the anthologies), both foun snail 
verses of the non-imitative group fresher and slightly more origi of 
though one thought that the imitation group perhaps showed a m! 
developed sense of form. 


à 5 n done 
Apart from these differences in the quantity of extra work 


Even in the last two pieces of work at the end of the term, Mes 
no suggestion of imitation was Biven to either group, those who ni 
been working imitatively used regular verse forms and rhymes sig 
ficantly more than did the others. 


“Notses” Poems 


Regular verse Free verse 
Imitation group S ow x 27 3 
Non-imitation group e uw 17 E 
CHRISTMAS Verses Regular verse Free verse 
Imitation group PE X 15 6 
Non-imitation group - a 10 16 


z eS, 
Although older writers advocate specific training in finding rhy™ 
beating rhythms 


t 
» etc., before beginning verse-writing, more pue 
in that children do express their thoughts E s 
verse and also that, where the thought e. 
ession, they will find for themselves interes are 
repetition and varying length of line. We 
conscious of many children’s loye of rhyming and would agree 
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some children seem to have a natural propensity for using rhyme 
without damaging the natural artistry of their expression. But many 
of us would deplore the children’s belief (a belief that dies hard) that 
their verse must have rhymes, and we should therefore regard it as 
an advantage that the non-imitation group were able to achieve a 
Significantly greater freedom from the bondage of rhyme, with 
generally a corresponding gain in sincerity. 

Finally, although in both groups, when the choice was given, 
more than three-quarters wrote in verse, there was more conscious- 
ness with the non-imitation group of this preference. For the 
Christmas writing they were asked to write in any form they liked, 
and in both groups five or six pieces of prose (stories and plays) were 
&iven in and over twenty verses. In a discussion at the beginning of 
the Next term fifteen girls in the imitation group said that on certain 
Occasions they found it easier to write verse. In the non-imitation 
group twenty-two girls realised that they sometimes found it easier 
to express what they had to say in verse (there were thirty girls 
Present in each form on that day). : 

his experiment seems to have given some justification to the 
advocates of a non-imitative approach. It is not possible from any 
Samples of the children’s work to make a comparison between the 
8roups. The selection given here can only illustrate the level of 
composition, and perhaps give some indication of the kind of writing 
that can reasonably be expected from first year Grammar school 
girls during their first term of verse-making. , 
Most of these verses are by different girls; they are representative 
of. different grades of marking, though with more from the upper 
Brades; poems are included on each of the topics set. —— 
Some of the most sincere writing was done on the subjects where 
Irect experience was the inspiration, i.e. when the children wrote 
about things they liked to taste, touch and smell, and, later, about 


Sounds and noises. 
THE THINGS I LOVE 


I like the smell of frying onions, sizzling in the pan. 
ike to see a bunch of flowers, so fresh and pretty. 
l like to hear the trickle of a stream as it wi 
I Ra the feel of the soft brown earth. 
e to look into my dog’s big brown eyes. 
I like the feel of the ER un when I wash my hands and face. 
like to hear the waves beating on the shore. 
I like the smell of moth balls that are in my drawer. 


ike to go to bed and dream after the long day. 


nds into a river. 
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THINGS I LIKE 


I like the feel of a baby bird’s feather 
And the feel of soft, smooth silk; 

I like the smell of new brown leather 
And the taste of cool, white milk. 


I like the smell of hot roast meat 
And the feel of shiny hair; 

I like the smell of a clean white sheet 
And the warmth of clothes we wear. 


s e: 
5 , s this stag 
The imitation group were using Hiawatha metre at 


THESE THINGS I LOVE 


All the smells that are around us— j 
Breakfast, tea and dinner coffee, 

On the gas stove, apples cooking, 

In the firelight, chestnuts roasting, 

Mother's soap and father's smoking, 

Brother John washed clean at bedtime; 

All the sweet smells of the garden, 

Roses with their scent so pleasant 

And the pink and white May blossom; 

Here the smell of heather growing, 1 
There the dainty white carnation, 

The soft flaky white carnation. 

Feeling too can give me pleasure— 

Brightly shining golden sunshine, | 
Yellow, warming, cheery sunshine; 1 
Pansies’ pinky purple petals; ^ 
Soft and fleecy woollen blankets, | 
Water running through my fingers— 
All these things I love most dearly. 


No imitation was su 


f 
ds" 0 
: ggested for either group for the “soun 
"noises" poems, but m 


1 ort. 
ost children evolved patterns of some § 


VOICES OF DAWN 


I walked in the fields 


On a fresh dewy morn 
And I heard the carol 


Of birds in the dawn; 


The lark rising high 
With its sweet bul 

Way up in the sky 
From the fields full of corn. 


bbling song 
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A little stream rippled 
Along in the grass 

Its surface all dimpled 
Just like frosted glass. 


I heard its sweet song 
Tinkling merry and gay, 
"^ And it made me feel happy 
For the rest of the day. 


I heard a soft swishing 
Like the waves of the sea, 
It murmured around me: 
"Twas the wind blowing free; 


It ran through the grass i 
Like the set of the tide 

And through leafy thicket 
It whispered and sighed. 


In my mind still I hear them 
Sweet sounds of the morn; 
The name that I call them 
Is “The Voices of Dawn”. 


| An adult would probably have had verse 2 rhyming like the rest 
| Y re-arranging the lines. I am rather surprised that Jill did not as 
She is rather a mature child. 
Sometimes the children wrote patterned lists without any finite 
verb in the poem. 


THE NOISES I LIKE 


The bark of a dog 
The creak of a chair 
The moan of the siren 
The growl of a bear. 


The rattle of china 
The patter of feet 
| The rustle of paper 
The swish of a sheet. 


The tinkle of bells 
The scratching of pens 
The rumble of thunder 
The squawking of hens. 


| I LOVE NOISE 
The sound of the sea 
Rushing to the shore; 
The sound of a cat 
Purring by a door; 
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The sound of a bird 
Calling its mate; 

'The sound of chestnuts 
Crackling on the grate; 

The sound of children 
Going out to play; 

The crackling of ice 
On a cold winter's day; 

The sound of the leaves 
Rustling in wind; 

The quietness of night 
When lights are dimmed. 


Situs words 
A child will sometimes give in a very small thing: these 23 for 
from a child, good at Mathematics but not at English, con: 
her an adequate and satisfying expression. 


NOISE 
I like noise, 
Everything from " 
The rushing of trains 
To silence, when 
You hear 


The writings on Christ: 
Some conventional. 
knack of producing 
poems, other girls wr 
She wrote that she 
treasure or fat and j 


live in comfort and joy 


With a pony in a stable f het 
Horses are her passion. She just managed to keep them out 9 
Christmas poem. 


CHRISTMAS 
There are no fl. 
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How can one think of holy birthdays 
; Through Jesus’ poor and lowly birth? 
I'd rather dance round the Christmas tree 
Singing gaily with great mirth. 


Er Eje = the next poem are less regular but the old poetic 
IP hier Bret as Cote n much better it would have seemed to us 


It's Christmas morning—what a thrill! 


CHRISTMAS MORN 


"Tis Christmas morn, oh what a thrill! 
All is dark and very still 
My hand creeps up from under the sheet 
And feels for presents at my feet. 
I feel something hard 
I feel something soft, 
Until at last with a joyous shout 
I wake everybody in the house. 
With buzzes of excitement, we go downstairs 
To find more lovely presents waiting for us there. 


E s conventional Christmas verse with little more in it than an 
mpt to rhyme is exemplified in the following rather poor effort: 


CHRISTMAS TIME 


I like Christmas time 
It's so jolly and gay, 
But we must remember 
It is our Lord's birthday. 


He was born so meek and mild 
In a Bethlehem stall 

To his mother Mary: 
This was no palace hall. 


We are very lucky to be 
Born in a house made grand 
But we must realise and not forget 
He was not born in our land. 


This is why we give presents 
And are happy and gay 

To remember and not forget 
It is our Lord's birthday. 


n the imitation group did well on every topic 


One clever girl i um > 
he imitations without the least difficulty and 


set. She managed t 
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succeeded in imitating something more than the rhythm and rhyme 
of the originals. Here is her “ballad”: 


A MAIDEN’S TRIUMPH 


A lovely maid walked through the woods, 
One dark and lonesome night; 

Her tresses were the brightest gold, 
Her cheeks were ashen white. 


Her face it looked so very sad 
And in her eyes were tears 

For the sweet lover she had lost 
Was gone these many years. 


The night was moonless and no stars 
Were there to light her path; 
Behind those eerie trees there lurked 

The devil full of wrath. 


“Aha, what’s this I spy?” said he— 
A frown upon his brow— 

“Such beauty must remain not here 
A plot I'll hatch right now.” 


He called upon his evil sprites 
From out the realm below, 

“A storm you must create to-night 
And make the north wind blow.” 


With mighty roar the storm it came 
And lightning struck the tree; 

The rain it poured, the wind did blow, 
She fell upon her knees. 


The storm it stilled and all was calm 
A hush lay o’er the wood 

The maiden fair—she was no more 
And there the devil stood. 


“Her beauty’s gone; she’s dead,” said he, 
“She'll trouble me no more.” 

He did not know she was at Peace, 
Her troubles done and o'er. 


During the Christmas holida 
first twenty verses of a ball 
Enterprise", 


Ys following this work she wrote th s 
ad version of the story of the “Flying 
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LATE ON A WINTER'S NIGHT 


It was late one stormy winter's night 
When all was dark and drear, 

When, out of the wood, all clothed in white 
A woman ran screaming with fear. 


She stumbled and fell, but she still battled on; 
Through the wind and the rain she staggered; 
Then came a flash and at once it was gone; 
Her face was pale and haggard. 


And then fell a tree with a terrible crash 
And then came a scream through the night: 
Though the woman was ne’er in the town seen again, 
She still haunts the wood every night. 


Reis eu who wrote this rather eerie little ghost story might 
Problem ii Creative writing unconsciously to help her over some 
She E us aps concerned with death. For her Christmas poem 
Car skidded Story about a pair of twins who were run over when a 
quite bey; round a bend on a frozen road: after a night of "lying 

Wildered in a soft warm hospital bed”: 


+ +. those children still did play. 
They played high in the heavens 
One morn near Christmas day. 


T : und: 
borne Hiawatha imitation was easy and there were competent 
tons like the following: 


HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD 


Hiawatha in his childhood 

Would go out into the forest 
Talking to the birds and beasts there 
Talking to the little rabbit 

Talking to the little chaffinch 

And the little Chickadee bird. 

He would sit alone all day there 
Thinking, listening all day long there, 
Listening to the sighing tree-tops, 
Looking at the busy insects, 
Watching them with great approval 

At the way they ran about him. | 

And the birds and beasts would sit there 
Talking to him in their language, 
Talking to him of their families. 

Soon he understood their language, 

And he answered all their questions 

Of the things that were around them, 
Of the grass and trees and meadows. 
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ct but 
There were others where the rhythm was generally corre 
the verses were somewhat pedestrian: 


HIAWATHA'S WOOING 


In the wigwam Minnehaha 

Sat and thought of Hiawatha 

She was thinking of a hunter 

Who came and bought her father's arrows. 
Through her thoughts she heard a rustling 
Heard a rustling of the branches. 

With the deer upon his shoulder 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

“You are welcome Hiawatha” 

Said the ancient arrowmaker. 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water, J 
Sat and listened to the story 

To the words of Hiawatha | 
As he talked of old Nokomis. 

Then he talked about his country. 
“Give me as my wife your daughter 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water.” 


th 
f , age 
There were of course also those which did not even manag 
rhythm: 


THE ARRIVAL OF HIAWATHA 


See the lovely Minnehaha, 
Minnehaha laughing water, 
Looking for her Hiawatha, 
For she has so; 
Thinks he is a 
She heard the 
For it was an 


I 


r Wooing Minnehaha 
Which he Won of good attempt, 
. The other group, in the lesson Corresponding to this, was choosing 
its own topics: 


the 


rh 


Not easy 
Verse: 
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MY CAT AND A KITTEN 


His lovely tail was waving, 
As hard as it could go, 

When an impudent striped kitten 
Sat down upon the snow. 


The kitten ran and hit him 
With shaky, playful paw 

And did my cat retaliate? 
Twice, three times and more. 


My puss ran down the garden, 
With the kitten close behind, 
Maybe he was thinking, 
"What's in this baby's mind?” 


I held aloft his cuddly form 
With fur so soft to feel, 

And looked down at the little one 
*T was playing at my heel. 


The garden with its bright array 
Of flowers and tiny things. 

The fairies dance, so light, so gay, 
Of course a blue bird sings, 
'The fountain with its colours bright 
Of gold and blue and purple light 

Is really such a lovely sight — 
Where fairies bathe their wings. 
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The Tartary set of work was probably the least well done. From 
girl mentioned above as being very competent at imitative work 
ere Were four verses with hardly a slip technically, following the 
Yme scheme and numbers of beats in the lines perfectly and it was 
(thymes ababeccb, beats 43434443). I give only her second 


, Some of the weakest writings of all the term occurred also in 
'S set, for example: 


This child wrote pro 


Blven, 


IF I WERE QUEEN OF SHEBA 


If I were Queen of pnas 
d obe of go , 
pel wear a pair of silver shoes 


ir of dainty feet 
d ped Toodred Soldiers all under my command 


They would all be dressed in blue 


And all of them be armed. 
se on each occasion when the option was 


) 
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A 

i À a verses — 

There is not space to give more than three of the extr: i 
(the first two are from the non-imitation group): | 


THE MOON 


I like to sit on my bed 

And watch the moon rise 

Slowly over the horizon 

And set for the night, shining down on us. 
It is a ball of orange and yellow 

Blazing bright in the heavens 

It is like the king of the stars 

As it sits amid them all. 


THE ROBIN 


I saw a robin near a bush 
Chirping, chirping, 
Merrily. 
He was standing in the snow and frost 
Chirping, chirping, 
Merrily. | 
He had a bright red breast | 
And a tiny little beak l 
Chirping, chirping, 
Merrily. 


THE MOON 
The moon is in the sky at night 
She sheds her silvery light 
Over the fields 
Making strange shadows 
The owl hoots eerily in the barn 
And the night creatures scuttle | 
Along hedgerows. 


The moon makes all black and silver s 
The farm ho; 


Everything 


Soon dawn With all its glorious light will come 
Leaving evi 


by 
] ; uld do with a new anthology of verse 
children compiled for use in the classroom. Children do benefit fro™ 


. s 
^ 4 i Poetry by other children. One envisage 
something inexpensive like the p. 
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many children's poems are as good as some of the poems of Christina 
Rosetti, for example, so many of which occur in The Child's Book of 
Lyrics. Being contemporary and fresh, and known to be all by 
children, they would have a very special appeal. Only poems that 
bear some Stamp of genuineness should be included—so that, as in 
adult Poetry, "the words—if they spring actually from experience, 
Ed are not due to verbal habits, to the desire to be effective, to 
factitious €xcogitation, to imitation, to irrelevant contrivances or to 
any other of the failings which prevent most people from writing 
Poetry—the words will reproduce in [the reader’s] mind a similar 
play of interests, putting him for a while into a similar situation and 
fading to the same response"! 
iem hopes that these articles may have provided one a 
of ; small, piece of evidence that could be used as a tool in the jo 
creasing children’s opportunities for self-expression in verse 
pPPtoaching it by the most suitable methods) so that, as adults, 
foll may be able, when need arises in moments of high feeling, Te 
9w the example of the clerks in Amy Lowell's poem to “Lilacs’’: 


You flaunted the fragrance of your blossoms 

hrough the wide doors of custom houses— 

Ou, and sandal-wood and tea, ; 

harging the noses of the quill-driving clerks 

€n a ship was in from China. B 

ou called to them, “Goose-quill men, goose-quill men, 
sud a month for flitting,” * ; 

ntil they writhed on their high stools 
And dum d Ee on their ertt sheets behind the propped-up 


ledger. " 
i 26). 
j Richards, L. A., Science and Poetry (Kegan Paul, Trench & Trubner, 19: 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 


by G. W. BASSETT E 
Principal, Armidale Teachers’ College, and eee eg po 
New England University College, Armidale, N.S.W., 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS article is not as pretentious as its title. Ans ou 
comprehensibly with education in Australia wo limits V 
the reasonable limits of an article, or if these ninte 
observed, it would amount to little more than an - Aus 
and not very informative enumeration of facts abou i 
education. king ". 
Selection of topics, then, has been inevitable. In issues ^ 
selection the interests of English readers in educatio sil L 
their own country have been kept in mind. The He 9 
relative centralisation of administration, with the incre 
of the Ministry of Education and the absorption of t 
Authorities, suggested the treatment of administration in t from C 
The role of the voluntary school in England, so diferen the Noms 
parable institutions in Australia, prompted the section 0 the p? 
State Schools of Australia, Recent dramatic changes descripti 
vision of teacher-training in England almost dictated thg es cent? 
of arrangements in this field here. The importance of issu in ave . 
on the reorganisation of secondary education in England W | in de 
merited a more detailed discussion of the secondary schoo e sup” 
Systems of Australia. That 
Ported only by the assertion 
Since there i 


pt to deal 


restini 


tralian | 


powi 
he Part jl 
his count? 


7 t 
n i A y on 
S no single Australian system of educati To 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC EpUCATION 
The most publicised feature 
in Australia is its d 
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education, and i E 
Six States of ES poalend 146, in Australia there are only six, the 
for education rests peers In each State the responsibility 
Partment of EX a Cabinet Minister who, through his De- 
Carries on all the as ton, acquires property, employs teachers and 
Judgments aem Fn activities for the whole of the State. 
vary somewhat with the degree of centralised control in education 
Systems base their criteria adopted. Some critics of the Australian 
by numbers of t criticisms on the size of these systems determined 
administration. ir chers employed and the burden of Head Office 
ouncil and the Ci must be noted: at once that the London County 
ate both larger E of New York, notable examples of local systems 
Very much larger es se counts than the Victorian State system, End 
Western Australi an systems in States such as Tasmania and 
1 The CES hee: population is relatively small. 
pa dn considered i eme d however when the size of the sys- 
BON 9n has an area of 4 = geographic area. The County of 
ew York 300 s Pproximately 120 square miles and the City 
90,000 square mil quare miles. Victoria has an area of approximately 
ales, the aa ge and it is one of the smaller States. New South 
‘ingdom, and it argest State, is 33 times the size of the United 
Istant school » eae Office for education is as far from its most 
actor, this reSt ome is from London. It is in this geographic 
hat the fact of eness of the governed from the seat of government, 
Size in potit n of administration lies. In spite of its 
Its People liv population, London is something of a community. 
interests and T close together, have broadly common vocational 
comparable * are common recreational and other facilities. In no 
Bovernment ense is an Australian State a community, although its 
Services SM gen responsibility for many of the community 
Debs to be y carried out in England by local government. 
it could p noted that Australian education is not as centralised as 
Education €. Complete centralisation would be a national system of 
Bere Dee by the Federal government. Although there are 
Ucation j in Australia to secure additional financial assistance for 
Suggested rom the Federal government, it has not been seriously 
Providi that the Federal government assume responsibility for 
ester, ng education for the whole of Australia. The various State 
Dore t of education were established from 1872 to 1893, that is 
and | the Commonwealth of Australia came into existence in 1901, 
it is unlikely that there will be any move to disturb the present 


ar 
rangement. 
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'The Commonwealth government plays a small but quite m 
portant role in education. Apart from the financing of schools in the | 
federal territory and the Northern Territory and certain trust terri- 
tories, it maintains an Office of Education which, despite the fact 
that it only came into existence since the recent war, has done 
valuable work in research and publication, and as an agency for 
international relations in education. p 

The major development of the Federal governments’ role 1. 

education however has been at the tertiary level. The rehabilitation 
of ex-Servicemen involved the Federal government in the financing 
of students through University and other courses, and in d 
capital outlay for the expansion of State educational facilities to k. | 
the greatly increased enrolments that their student assistance schem 
provoked. Now that the rehabilitation scheme has come to an E: is 
the Federal government has shown its continuing interest 1n ^ 
kind of assistance to students by providing 3,000 scholarships for i 2 
Commonwealth. These provide free tuition in universities and ot a 
approved institutions and a living allowance based on a means "i à 
It could be said that it is now reasonably easy for a student of abi 3 
to secure remission of University fees! and a substantial living alloy 
ance if he is in financial need. 
, Another important step recently taken by the Federal governmé 
1s to subsidise the State grants to Australian Universities. ist- 
becoming increasingly true that Universities depend for their x! a 
ence on support from public finances; even with this addition 


. ele B ac 
source of funds, Universities in Australia are handicapped from 
of money. 


SS 


nt 
is 


The third expression of interest by the Federal gover -— a 
University education is the foundation of a National Universia ed 
the Federal Capital, Canberra. This institution has been establis e 
for high level graduate research and should be of great sign! 
in Australian education. At present its activities include 
Science, Medical Science and Pacific Studies. 


cane 
pysic”! 


SOME GENERAL FEATURES OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 

(a) Equality of educational opportunity d t? 
Even the severest critics of Australian education are perP ri ach | 
concede that the control of public education over the whole al yi | 
State by a single authority results in an equalisation of oppor?" | 


! The University of Western Australia is free. 
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for schooling for rural and urban children that would be difficult, if 
not impossible to achieve under any other system. J. B. Conant! 
G recent friendly critic of Australian education) has this to say: 

The whole subject of rural education, including a survey of the 
state scholarships for bringing talented boys and girls to city schools, 
represents a field of education in which Australia and New Zealand 
lead the world.” 

The combination of the facts of vast areas, small gross population, 
relatively high concentration of population in metropolitan areas 
(principally the six capital cities) and the wide dispersion of the 
tural population poses problems of administration quite different 
from those faced in England. 

Some statistics of population distribution illustrate the problem 
of bringing education to all the people. The figures are for N.S.W. 
but the pattern is similar in other states. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN N.S.W. 
A. By Town Size (1947 Census) 


Town Size No. of Towns Population % of total population 
1484000 - - - x (Sydney) 1,484,000 49° 
127,138 - - - 1 (Newcastle) 127,138 43 561 
M005 » - - EK 63,000 at 
20,000-30,000 - - 2 48,300 
10,000-20,000 =- = II c 140,000 
8,000-10,000 - - 2 17,000 43:9 
p 7,000 - = H6 c 95,000 
»000- 000 
Other - NES owes zi j Jiao 
E p 
2,983,438 oe 
Rer 


B. By SETTLEMENT TYPE 


0 

Metropolitan - ^7 ~ _ » e 
Urban Provincial = = © 35 p 9% 
Run - = - ^ ^ ^ » UTI 
99:976 


Conceivabl i horities such as county councils 
n y local education aut : ! 

(as in England) or ad hoc education boards (as in the United ec 
Could have been developed to provide efficiently for the e a 
Deeds of the metropolitan and urban provincial population althoug 


a Description of the Educational Systems 


x 5 
of Nec Rant, J. B., First approximation to Dar SE Aera Appendix p. 3- 


South Wales, Victoria and South Aus 
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scattered widely over an immense area, it is plain that local Sa 4 
would have been quite inadequate. Under the preson E. east 
centralised control the country child for the primary Ee child. 
gets as good a teacher and as efficient schooling as the "dd catering 

It would be expected that the number of small Mv um es it 
for remote rural areas would be large. The following ta ne-teachel 
very clear that the commonest school in Australia is ae. childre? 
bush school, and that a significant percentage of Australia f 
receive their elementary education in them. ond 

g Queens- South Wester y git 


N.S.W. Victoria land Australia Australia 
Number of Primary 


303 
o6 
Schools - = 237 2069 1526 goo: ? 
Number of One. Bee 257 ^ 
"Teacher Schools 1492 1430 1031 419 9b 
% of One-Teacher 196 $2 
Schools = - 63% 60% 68% 60% 3 96 
% of pupils in One- o% a 
"Teacher Schools 1196 15% 18% 12% e. could b 
. LI S 
It could be questioned whether six or more elass er childre? 
taught efficiently by one teacher and consequently whet Y pildren n 
in these schools have the same educational advantages aS under * 
city schools where homogeneous age or ability grouping ! 


ncy ° 
It is probably true that efficien ne 


ti 
one teacher school. At the e. of 
ional communities, with EC 
up, have advantages in social € rima 
hool. And, in addition to their P a5 | 
ng for the young, they often $ 
llage in which they are set. ited in | 
ency of the larger school has resu trans” 
owards consolidation. Motor bus 


en 
lly provided by the State Governm 
ls. 


mate rather than complete. 


: rly 
groups of 1 ils particula 
are at a disadvantage. Th à ra En p f 


ese are (i) those Pupils living outside 
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Teach even of the one-teacher schools, and (ii) children of secondary 
School age, 
The various State Departments of Education have attempted to 
eet the needs of the child in the isolated areas by providing cor- 
Téspondence lessons from a central Correspondence School. These 
M cools in the mail bag" have done wonderful work and rightly 
dE à reputation not confined to Australia alone. Some idea of the 
Cope of the work of these correspondence schools can be seen from 


aue following figures: 
Queens- South Western d 
Primas" 3 N.S.W. Victoria “land Australia Australia Tasmania Total 
Cor 
Secondary "dence 5210 — 735 4956 933 1370 309 13,513 
Orre; 
Q) Total Cor snee 667 428 350 102 350 23 1,920 
(2) Scpedence 5877 1163 5306 1035 1720 332 15,433 


opulation 5 0,000 I,120,000 
(1) Expressed 460,000 300,000 165,000 85,000 75,000 40, ,120, 


as % of (2) r3 3'9 ae - ate 8 3 
dh "Correspondence Education in Australia and New Zealand." 
A.C.É.R. Compiled by S. A. Raymer, 1949, p.28. à 
Sc Nevertheless, learning by post is not as satisfactory as leaming p 
cul m Particularly in these days when domestic help is more dii 
i to get, and the mother is less able to give the time to helping 
eg iden With the correspondence lessons. Wan x d 
wh es an age when he can be sent away from home t pee mat ie 
t © can afford it send their children to private boarding s ; 
* 2 hostel in a town centre where they attend the State AEN 
N € need for some such step is increasingly great T amd 
each Secondary school age. Those who cannot affori 


; i ose 

wey are at a disadvantage. The same Pier pie BE. 
lldr. s : as provided in z 

en whose primary schooling was p f leaving home or con- 


School, They must either go to the expense o Mi oun 
tinuing along with a teacher already somewhat over a E 
Six Primary classes. Facilities for tertiary UD Me $ oe EE 
^ few centres in each state, it is even more li rats level however 
the gre lease Donte i de He quince scholarships 
ere is ]i vision Oo ate PEU RR 
Which tud doe soceliectually able pupil with financial assist 


b Es z 
(b) Level of public interest public interest and support for education 


Accurate assessment of that centralised 
is d; bably be true to say tha 
18 difficult to make. It would pro 
D 
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aie t 
administration of education in Australia generates less publ p. 
in education than does the local control found in England Rt for 
ica. There is of course machinery in the Australian - 7 
expression of lay opinion and for lay support. d exist, an 
voluntary associations of parents and interested vice Further, 
by their efforts material support is given to the sc v a Cabinet 
since each Education Department is under the charge © 


2 ublic 

Fam AE = sion of P 
Minister, the usual political channels for the pr aed can have the 
opinion are open. Theoretically the Australian citize his 


n 
: : ss ell as C3 
kind of educational provision he wants equally as W 


counterpart in England or America. sional admin 
In fact, however, there has grown up among educa hooling is 

istrators and teachers the view that the provision of re viet 

matter for experts, and among the people generally, EE that they 

while this is not necessarily the whole truth, there 15 11t r depart 

can do about it. So interest slackens, unless some majo 

is suggested. d there t shi 
The local school is staffed by teachers who reporte! se 


bu 

: and syll? 

behest of a distant authority; it follows a curriculum T repait and 

" study prepared by a distant authority; it is kept e area} 
nance 


d generally by a distant authority. ‘The needs of t aga 
which the school is set may be met by the school, thority wh 
would be attributable to the wisdom of the distant kde author! 
thinks for the local area, or to the approval of the distan 
following the petition of the local area. inistratio" 

On the spot there is a representative of the central wo ce 
(variously called District Inspector of Schools, Educatto thori 


E is au t 
who can make closer contact with the people in an area. His jsta” 


however is very limited. In the main he can only interpret er Joc” 

authority within the local 

area to his superiors. Lp matte 
Education, then, in Australia is very much an “official ive fib 

Its growth and development derive mainly from the initiativ 

own officers, 


o 
area, and represent the needs 


(c) Mobility of teachers cep! 

Teachers in Australia are state public servants and as such ated 
the whole State as their sphere of work, Teachers may be apP o ed), 
to any school in the State heir own wishes are respe“! 


| 
ts ol 
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fre uent x 
Eis fence be the post of added responsibility that he is 
is high, and the b i e found only at another school. Mobility then 
common enough = = something of a bird of passage. It would be 
teachers ER A o find a whole staff of say thirty High School 
Up) “were "ir i Le as the area where they were brought 
quite rapidly to Ta hile these teachers may adjust themselves 
significant contribution t m which they find themselves, and make a 
ant nature of thei Tn fosits life (as they usually do), yet the itiner- 
community, cid ife is unsettling to themselves, the school and the 
Status, settle in © teachers, having reached a position of moderate 
Motion, a town congenial to them and forego further pro- 

Vari 

Enc been taken in N.S.W. recently to reduce this 
in the number =. among teachers. The major one is the reduction 
Of teachers to s ps of schools, thereby reducing the necessity 
relatively hich ae advancement by moving to another school. A 
System, There egree of mobility however seems inherent in the 
it would be unr are so many isolated and unfavourable areas, that 
some local jon to keep teachers too long in them. Whereas 
e unfavontab tems (in the rural areas of Canada and the U.S.A.) 
ustralia it al XC area sometimes gets a second-best teacher, in 
there for a fe ways gets a fully-trained teacher. But he only serves 
iking, w years and then moves on to something more to his 
hat the movement of teachers is within, 


ed with the United States the interstate 
ence of reciprocal 
for this fact. 


fot ids anteresting to note t 
fovere <en Bates, Compar 
arran nt of teachers is very low indeed. The abs 

gements for transfer of seniority probably accounts 


(d : 
) Trends in administration 
There is considerable interest in Australia in decentralisation. In 
n statements of alarm at the 


ssions of dissatisfaction on 
mination" by city interests. In 


Queensland and N.S.W. t 
the formation of new States in or 
of power in a remote capital city. 

In none of these movements, however, is the decentralisation of 
education a significant consideration, although of course it is assumed 


der to overcome the centralisation 
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that control of education would pass to any new States were this 
movement successful. On the present evidence, it would be fairly 
safe to forecast that no new authorities for education will be created 
in Australia in the foreseeable future except by the creation of new 
States, and this appears unlikely. 

Departments of Education, however, particularly in the larger 
States, are concerned about the high degree of centralisation of ad- 
ministration, and two of them have taken steps to introduce 4 
measure of administrative decentralisation. In Queensland in 1949: 
the State was divided for educational purposes into five regions aní 
placed under the control of a Regional Director of Education. This 
officer is answerable to the Director-General of Education in the 
capital city, but is empowered to deal with ‘many regional matters 
which ordinarily would have to be referred to the central admin- 
istration. [ 

A similar development has taken place in N.S.W. Beginning 
with the setting up of one area in South-Western N.S.W., the 
Department of Education has created four more, and will almost 
certainly create more. 

j As yet there has not been any development of an area body of 
Citizens associated with the area officials, responsible for expressing 
area public opinion or for assuming any measure of local responsi" 
bility for special development in the area, The area is still part 0 
the State, and as such the only channel for the voicing of local views 


A s e 
and demands is through parliamentary representatives in the B 
Government 


The area organisation should reduce the cumbersomeness of the. 
present State-wide administration, and accelerate action on matte? 
within the competence of the Regional Directors to deal with. Ong 
m the major concerns of the Departments of Education is t i 
appointment and transfer of teachers. Although some adjust™ en 
of staffing is possible within each area, it seems inescapable gr 
appointments and transfers must be conceived on a State basis, 7 
remain the responsibility of the central authority. The area o F 
are at present then little more than branches of the central office, 
they may develop into something more with growth in local intere f 

The overall estimate of the State systems of education might Mc 
be that they have “served Australia excellently in achieving 4 Y” 
versal spread of education during the pioneering stages of settlemer 
and expansion”. Their Success in the future must just as surely 


! Compulsory Education in Australia, p. 106. (UNESCO, 1951-) 
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n ps degree to which they can bring education closer to the 
ople. 


AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Schooling is compulsory for Australian children from 6 to 14 in 
Queensland, Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia; 6 to 
Is in N.S.W.; and 6 to 16 in Tasmania. In those States (except 
Queensland) in which the leaving age is 14, legislation exists to 
Increase it to ERs 

At either end of this age range for compulsory attendance school 
facilities exist for beginning earlier and continuing later. A minority 
of children would begin school at 2, 3 or 4 years of age in some 
Private or public nursery school or kindergarten, a majority would 
begin at s. At the other end of the school system there is a precipitous 
(and unfortunate) drop in the school population after the statutory 
leaving age is reached (coinciding approximately with an Inter- 
mediate or Junior examination) but the senior years of the Secondary 
School are an intrinsic part of the system. 

. The organisation of the school systems o 
differences, In N.S.W., Tasmania, Western Australia and Victoria 
there are six primary and five secondary grades (with provision for 
an additional “matriculation” secondary grade in Victoria). South 
Australia could be described as having a 7-5, and Queensland a 9~4 
system. The coincidence of the years of compulsory schooling in 
Queensland with the elementary school is reminiscent of the former 

nglish “elementary” system. Queensland for some time now has 

cen contemplating “Hadow reorganisation”. F 

From this brief statement it will be seen that for most of Australia 
a clean break at about 12 years of age, and an articulated system with 
Primary and secondary end-on stages of education have been 
achieved. For this reorganisation Australia had no need of a 1944 

ducation Act. : 

Although the idea is well accepted here that secondary schooling 
'S à second stage of schooling, and that secondary schools now cater 
Or a total age group, the implementation of this in terms of types of 
Schools and courses have not been fully worked out. Australia shares 
the Uncertainty about this problem with other countries that have 
Well developed secondary systems. The English tripartite scheme 

as been studied with interest, but there are doubts about the validity 
of the categories and about the various machinery for selection, but 


then these doubts exist in England too. 


f the various States show 
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; schools in 
There is a greater diversity of types of seconda y ee 
Australia than in England, but these have been — cational plan- 
by such factors as tradition, practical a giis u of tradition 
ning and an enforced recognition of the unsuitability ndary school, 
curricula for the majority of boys and girls now in seco 


ls 
of schoo 
all these factors operating complexly. A survey of types 

in N.S.W., for example, reveals this. 


I. In Urban provincial centres 


H n- 
à ; Is, with u 
Multi-purpose, coeducational, 5 year High E s 
ective entry but with selective streaming internally. 
2. In Metropolitan centres 
(a) Selective, 


sel 


A ls. 
! single sex, academic, 5 year High — s 
(b) Selective! 5 year, Technical High Schools (wit 
Status). 


ding t° 
(c) Non-selective, 3 year, Junior Technical Schools (lea 
apprenticeship). j 


Girls. 
: r 
(4) Non-selective, 5 year, Home Science High Schools A 
(e) Non-selective, single sex, 3 year, Junior High Schoo!s- 
3. In Rural areas and smaller Urban provincial centres ctions: 
(a) Intermediate High Schools. Primary and Secondary se 


j ondary 
Coeducational, Providing instruction to end of sec 
schooling (Leaving Certificate). 


(b) District Rural Schools with Agricultural bias for boys: 
(c) Agricultural High Schools—s year course—residential. 


Certainly N.S.W, could no: 
to adolescents. Yet there is 
secondary school i 


A ld 
Yo a n Australia however brief, shou 

restrict itself to the State Systems, In spite of the fact that with the 
foundation of State Systems of i i 


AUS 
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drew i ; s 
c financial assistance to schools not directly controlled by them,* 


ms schools have flourished and are making a significant contribu- 
uni education in Australia. 
€ following table (based on 1949 figures) shows the consider- 


able extent of private education: 
Schools Pupils 

Nea State Private State Private 
Vicrorra — = 2,603 716 362,258 118,560 
UEENSLAND . | I 2,145 472 218,308 86,096 
SoUTH Austra — 1,556 250 153,550 41,106 
ESTERN (fttit. g 728 146 78,982 18,426 
<A oo 522 198 65,676 20,280 

Vi a 315 59 37,346 8,497 


Th i 
ae Fain comparative figures for different age groups show 
ciim e clearly the important part played by the private schools, 
arly at the secondary level: 


Nu; 
MBERS OF CHILDREN IN STATE SCHOOLS FOR EVERY 
100 CHILDREN IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Age Group 11-12 years Age Group 16-17 years 


Sta, 

SN. Private State Private State 
Victoria ied 100 395 100 188 
Qurens = g 100 324 100 56 
OUTH AD Ps 100 475 100 82 
ESTER AA - 100 627 100 123 
thie = 100 441 100 97 
M e m ose 100 595 100 77 


A x : 
Th number of interesting facts are clearly seen from this table. 


z i > 
Privat 15, first, the shift in proportion of pupils as between State ind 
maj a Schools with the increased age of the pupils. This i dm 
ima t0 two factors, the relative importance of which it would be 


ar at to disentangle: (i) the transfer of pupils at about ae x 

gr fom a state primary school to a private secondary school; oi 

e holding power of the private school beyond the compu'sory 
tendance age. 


i a primary State 
n explanation of the tran map ry 


d that the private 
State entered this 


i land which are 

i i 8 grammar schools in Queens! 
subs d exception fo, sland. gee sere These cater for 11 per cent of the 
Secondary population of the State. 


E. 
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140 a aac mre... nigh 
thing of a newcomer. The private schoo bbish sense. Moreov i 
social status, although not necessarily in a — ihe cout pm 
it has solid advantages for many parents. ildren since most of en 
it solves the boarding problem for their chil 2 nuden of DA E 
Schools are either wholly residential or sin schools. Since v 
With few exceptions State High Schools Ane SAN they have an å d 
Private schools have some church xoci to be -— 
attraction for those parents who wish their c d of these scho 
in a religious atmosphere. The scholastic genes school. 3 
is quite high, certainly as high as the State sec of the shift in d 
The second factor advanced in pese e with advan i 
Portion of pupils as between State and private d to stay on longa in 
age is the tendency of Pupils in private schoo : fact that pui TA 
school. This tendency could be attributed to Xs a there is not 0 
private schools in the main come from homes ir ahs to delay 
a strong vocational incentive, but the financial m k. 
Child's earning for an extended period. . difference, P il 
The table reveals also an interesting interstate for every pus 
een N.S.W. and Victoria. In Naw two dig " 
in a private Secondary schoo] there are approximate 7 trie ifs 
Secondary school, In Victoria the position is reverse ai the N.9: a 
to give a satisfactory explanation of this, but the policy 


4 : Pm ndary 
State Education Department in building a strong seco 
cannot be discounted. 


€ private schools fall i 
Catholic schools and those 


syste 


between thes 


e groups. 
are stronger, 


+. scho? 

Numerically the Roman Cao EA 
Again, in Contrast to the Anglican and othe tion, e 
whose interest in the main has been in secondary educa 
Roman Catholic Chu 


educ 
d a complete system oe 
tion with primary and Secondary schools and other sp 
educational Agencies, This s 


childre? . 
Ystem caters for about 200,000 

or about 14 per cent of the t 

concerned. 


^ 


€ non-Catholic 
In fact it has 


for these scho 
to seek expe 


2o 
Private schools are largely a British imp ortis 
been a fairly common Practice to secure Headmas r5 
ols from England, an 9 encourage ambitious mastê 
rience in English Publi 


ia? 
© Schools, The Australi? 
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Counterpart of the English Public School differs somewhat from its 
POP € in being far more largely a day school, but in its stress on 
pues, its student self-government through a prefect system and in 
the Significance of the school chapel, it is a faithful imitator. 
a dn observers. of Australian education with their knowledge 
Sh clalistic trends in Australian political thought are somewhat 
*Prised at the dual system of education that they find. In Australia 
Ee itis not regarded as a public issue. At the Universities where 
to nts from both private and public schools mingle there appear 
© no problems resulting from the dual system. 
a already been pointed out that private schools receive no 
arly E. rom public funds. 'The Roman Catholic Church particu- 
ES au sed for State aid on the grounds that it is providing an 
e Dg and equally satisfactory service for pupils whom otherwise 
tantamou, Would have to educate, and that the present system is 
lepresentos to double taxation for Catholic parents. To date these 
OWever. ations for direct subsidy have been unsuccessful. Indirectly, 
and bus Some public support is given. Government scholarships 
Schools ce are tenable at registered private as well as public 
as anno "urther, and more importantly, the Federal government 
in the UM this year that part of the expenses incurred by parents 
inco education of their children is an allowable concession for 
fen, tax Payments. While not benefiting the private schools 
this measure will strengthen support for them among 
9 were finding the payment of school fees a burden. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


pla State. Departments of Education not only employ teachers, they 
ud 5 direct part in recruiting students for training as teachers in 
i ‘tutions that they themselves control. That is, for most teachers 
ty tustralia the employing and the training authority are one. That 
as obvious advantages cannot be denied. Intake of students 
and types of training provided can be regulated to meet the needs 
Of the Departments, and the type of preparation given can be con- 
‘rolled to give the kind of teacher that the Departments want. It is 
the kind of tidy, systematic scheme that is possible in a centralised 
System, ^ 
An English observer with his background of greater variety of 
Schoo] systems and Area ‘Training Organisations for teachers, might 
Well question whether it is too tidy and too systematic. : He might 
ask, with some point, whether there are sufficient stimuli to change 
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and growth in such closed systems. To the extent that this a 
can be answered satisfactorily it could be said that since each Sta 


functions autonomously, 


rest. 


available to those who hel 
training in Australia. In the 
Colleges in Australia are well 
of professional freedom to 
ideas are not generally acc 
Colleges then do not simpl 
of slavishly following a poli 


selves genuine sources of ideas 


NSW. . 


Vicroma = 


QUEENSLAND 


Sourn AUSTRALIA 


State : 


Non-State ; 


State : 


Non-State : 


State : 


No on-State ; 


State: 


Non-State 


it can furnish an example or warning to the 
Professional views evidenced in overseas practice are also 
p to make professional opinion in teacher 
main principals and staffs of ‘Teachers 
qualified and given a generous measure 
make their ideas felt even when these 
epted in the service as a whole. The 


TRAINING oF PRIMARY AND INFANTS TEACHERS 


Six Teachers’ Colleges. 

Two-year differentiated course. 

Free tuition and living allowance. 3 
1. Roman Catholic Training Colleges: 
2. Kindergarten Union of Australia. 
3. Australian Missionary College. 


Five Teachers’ Colleges. 

Wo-year differentiated course. 

Tee tuition and living allowance. a 
1. Roman Catholic Training Colles 
a Kindergarten Union of Australia: 
3. Associated Teachers’ Training 

stitution. 


One Teachers’ College with subsidiary 
Domestic Science Departmen e 
ne-year course. Domestic Scier 
two years. 
Free tuition and allowance. lege? 
I. Roman Catholic Training cR 
2. Kindergarten Union of Australia- 


One Teachers’ College. 

ne- and two-year courses. 

Tee tuition and allowance. es. 
1. Roman Catholic Training c 
2. Kindergarten Union of Austr 
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Western AUSTRALIA State: One Teachers’ College. 
Two-year course. 
Free tuition and allowance. 
Non-State: 1. Roman Catholic Training Colleges. 
2. Kindergarten Union of Australia. 


TASMANIA - - State: One Teachers’ College. 


One-year course. 

Free tuition and allowance. 
Non-State: 1. University of Tasmania. 

2. Roman Catholic Training Colleges. 

3. Kindergarten Union of Australia. 


Brut seen from this summary that independent as well as 
en training institutions exist. There is no real parallel 
colleges 1 etween these independent colleges and the voluntary 
Which England. Apart from the Roman Catholic. institutions 
ucati rain teachers for the separate Roman Catholic system of 
of a tion, they are few in number, and they do not receive any form 
Ssistance from public funds. 
a a Special interest among the Non-State agencies for the training 
i; teachers is the University of Tasmania. This is the only 
P at An. Australia of the University playing the major part in the 
olle ation of primary school teachers. In 1948 the Hobart Teachers 
i nr the control of the ‘Tasmanian Education Department 
fives 0 exist and the responsibility for training assumed by the 
Was ere To supplement the flow of trained. teachers, a college 
; established by the Department of Education at Launceston. 
ac Provides a one-year course and accepts students of lower than 
Pin standard. It is proposed, when the flow of suitable 
ent 3 Into the University course is satisfactory, that the Depart- 
A Vacate the training field entirely. E 
Wer ier University move is of interest. In the: University of 
"ren Australia there has recently been instituted a four-year 
or of Education course which accepts prospective primary as 
as secondary teachers. In fact, most primary teachers are pre- 
y a In the two-year course at the ‘Teachers’ College, but the move 
on this University is significant. One further practice which bears 
teacher question of the role of the University in preparing primary 
stu ne is worth reporting. It has long been the practice for primary 
ust S in training at the Teachers’ College in Adelaide (South 
Talia) to take some University work (usually two courses) along 


Wi ; 
With. their College work. 
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Despite these recent moves in Tasmania and Western -—t 
it will be realised that the scene is a very different one from tha 23 
England where most Universities have now taken the d 
training colleges into association with them. There are no ie ue 
signs that Australia will follow in England's footsteps and esta e 
area training organisations under University auspices. It mus W 
remembered that in four States there is only hw pP 
training College for the whole of the State, and that in N .S.W. an 
Victoria where there is now a total of eleven Colleges, only a minority 
of them are within reasonable distance of a University. Moreover, 


Shown little interest in adding the 
o their numerous duties, and the 


By contrast with the trainin, 
secondary teachers js associate. 
The following s 


g of primary teachers, the training of 


d with the Universities in all States. 
ummary shows this clearly: 


TRAINING oF SECONDARY TEACHERS 
Ny =n oS University degree Plus 1 year professional training in 2 
of Teachers’ Colleges in collaboration with 
University, (Diploma in Education awarded.) 
Some degree of Supervision of the degree course to 
ensure suitable combination of subjects, 


One or two Professional courses taken concurrently with 
degree courses, 


an University, followed by year 
ning, 

‘ances for whole of training. 
Victoria: 7 University degree plus r year Professional training in 


University School of Education. (Diploma in Edu- 
cation awarded.) 


General Oversight of courses taken and tutorials provided 
in most Subjects by 


Secondary Teachers’ Training 
Centre. 


dary teachers take courses in 
han University, followed by year 
ining, 
'Wance. 
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QUEENSLAND: - University degree plus 1 year professional training in 
University Department of Education. (Diploma in 

Education awarded.) 

Prior to 1951 this professional training was done at 
Brisbane Teachers’ College—still gives some assist- 
ance. 

Free tuition and allowances. 

Souru Four-year course comprising University degree courses 
AUSTRALIA: and professional courses taken concurrently. Stu- 
dents normally complete degree and partially com- 

plete Diploma in Education.. 

Free tuition and allowances. 

WEsTERN University degree plus 1 year professional training 
AUSTRALIA: partly in University and partly at Teachers’ College. 
(Certificate in Education awarded—formerly Diploma 

in Education.) 

Some specialist secondary teachers take courses in 
institutions other than the University together with 
concurrent professional courses. 

Free tuition and allowances. 

‘TASMANIA: - Degree and Diploma of Education taken wholly within 
the University. 

Department of Education pays tuition fees and allow- 
ances to selected students. 


Teacher training in Australia has made great progress since the 
beginning of this century when the preparation of a teacher consisted 
of giving a boy or girl of fourteen or fifteen years of age an apprentice 
training in teaching with concurrent instruction by the head of the 
school. The training now being undertaken is not only a reasonable 
Pre-service preparation, but also the provision of refresher, in service 
training for teachers. The activities of Colleges in some States in 
this work with teachers is already extensive, and is likely to increase. 
It is heartening to find that in those States that have replaced a 
graded classification of teachers on exit from College by a single 
certificate, that teachers still voluntarily attend courses of further 
education from interest and the desire to be better equipped pro- 
fessionally. 

There is an urgent need to increase the primary training course 
from two years to at least three. Students in English training 
Colleges although offered also only a two years' course are better 
able to profit by it ‘because of their greater maturity. The typical 
age of entry of an Australian student is seventeen, whereas the 
minimum age of entry to English training Colleges is eighteen, and 
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in fact, since most men students complete their two years' vy 
Service before entry, they are twenty by the time they begin thei 
course. [n] . V 
The task of bridging the gap between the training of primary a 
Secondary teachers still lies ahead of Australia. With the De 
swollen enrolments in the schools and the likelihood of a continue 


high birth rate, it is difficult to see how any substantial move in this 
direction can be made in the near future, 


THE AUSTRALIAN TEACHING Force 


American educational textbooks almost always refer to the 


primary school teacher as “she”. Australian textbooks could use 
either “she” or “he” with equal accuracy. The following figures (for 
the year 1947) show this clearly: 


FULL-TIME PRIMARY ScHooL TEACHERS 


South Western 


N.S.W. Victoria Queensl’d Australia Australia Tasmania Total 


Male 3956 


3120 2478 1061 690 328 11,633 
Female 4250 2946 1808 924 925 570 11,423 
In the Secondary schools the male.teacher predominates: 
FULL-TIME SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
T South — Western 
N.S.W. Victoria Queensl’d Australia Australia Tasmania Total 
Male 1588 


307 199 102 3,527 
138 83 2,594 


ing in Australia, although most 
It might be attributable to the 


Women. Whatey, 
bea desirable st 


; Commonwealth Office 
ustralian Education 


THE VALUE OF BREAST STROKE LAND 
DRILL IN THE TEACHING OF SWIMMING 


by JAMES N. OLIVER 
Lecturer in Education, University of Birmingham 


INTRODUCTION 


SSUMPTION of automatic transfer still appears to be a prevalent 
Av amongst teachers of physical education in this 
Country. In the past, many claims have been made for physical 
education Which have not been upheld by subsequent experimental 
evidence, Bagley (1) describes an experiment which shows that 
ideals are not automatically transferred from one situation to another. 
Sutcliffe and Canham (2) found that there was no significant increase 
in the academic achievement of boys who were given extra physical 
training lessons, Milverton (3) in 1939, surveying a number of 
claims in the current physical education literature on the effect of 
Physical training on personality, found evidence of only limited 
transfer, 
It is not only on the mental side however, that such claims have 
en made. "l'ransfer effects in motor learning have also received a 
share of attention, and swimming instruction is no exception in this 
respect. In fact, the use of land drill as a means of teaching the non- 
Swimmer, or of improving the ability of the beginner is a firmly 
established practice, Tt is strongly advocated in the various instruc- 
tional books and manuals of swimming (4, 5, 6). But it is not only 
in the Swimming manuals that land drill movements are to be found, 
ae cases these movements have been incorporated in gymnastic 
chemes of Work, as a gymnastic activity which has the avowed 


Intention of helping children when they visit the baths for instruc- 
tional Periods (7, 8). 


PURPOSE 


This Study was undertaken in an effort to ascertain whether 

E Stroke land drill, as used for mass instructional purposes, has 

* lue in the teaching of the brutet-stroke to the agn-erdnmer 
and the beginner, 
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PROCEDURE AND METHOD 


i i who 
'The study called for the nen of cud ciae dgars qe be 
i toswim. The one to act a al 
C CUR MR Him the other as the control group (receiving no 
BE which was carried out in ek han i 
be conducted in two parts. The first part required Piae echt 
had no previous training or instruction in swimming; t 5i im 
children who were waterborne.? (The two parts should 7 a 
concurrently, but owing to (a) the slowness of the pa m 3 
becoming waterborne, (b) school holidays, aC) the ie a 
swimming bath accommodation during the winter months, this 
not administratively possible.) i -— 
The land drill for the experimental groups was given as the Pike 
activity in the normal physical training lesson in the schools. fully 
instruction was given by the class teachers who had been care a 
coached in the movements that had to be performed. By this m 
it was judged that the same type of instruction would be ie al 
by every child in the group. The length of time for the land 
practice was fixed at exactly five minutes each lesson. 
It was explained to the chil 


; t 
dren in the experimental group tha 
the land drill movements wi 


ould help them to swim when they es 
to the baths. Thus the movements became objective, and did E. 
develop into aimless activity on the part of the children (i.e. genera 
isation was attempted). 
All the children in both ex 
the baths for a half-hour | 
was taken by one instructo 


perimental and control groups attended 
€sson weekly. The swimming instrue i 
r, thus ensuring the same type and amoni 
of instruction for each child. The Instructor kept the register A 
attendance ai the baths, and was responsible for entering the da 
when a child: 


ME acknowledge my indebtedness to the following: The Smethwick ER 
Committee and the Chief Education Officer for their interest and kind pero ion 
for the study to be carried out in their Area; the Organiser of Physical Educa ins 
Whose help in selecting schools and smoothing administrative difficulties bie ly 
valuable; the Head Teachers and their Staffs who undertook the work so willing 
in the schools; the i 


ining! 
Swimming Instructor, who cheerfully, and uncomplainingly 
bore the major part of the work, and with 


Id 
out whose help the experiment cou 
never have been completed. d 
ide 
a Waterborne: a child was regarded as waterborne when he or she could gli 
a short distance to grasp the rail 


y " 3 and 
of the bath, or could lie out flat in the water 
make two or three strokes of any description. 


D 
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(a) became waterborne; 

(b) swam a width; 

(c) swam a length. 
In the last lesson of each part of the experiment the children were 
given a test to find the maximum distance that they were capable 
of swimming. 


Part I: Non-swimming group 


Two groups of children were selected from each of three primary 
schools (155 children in all): 


(a) the experimental group; 

(b) the control group. 
The children were selected from the first two years in school, and in 
all cases were non-swimmers. The majority of the children had never 
been to a swimming bath before. The two groups were as similar in 
age, sex and intelligence as was administratively possible. 'The 
experimental group was given land drill instruction four times 
weekly. 


Part II: Waterborne group 


Two groups of children with ages ranging from 9:8 to 1 3:8 were 
selected from each of five schools (223 children in all): 


(a) the experimental group; 

(b) the control group. 
All were non-swimmers, though all had had previous instruction in 
Swimming. 'The data was collected from the date that the children 
became waterborne. 

The two groups selected from each school were as similar in age 
and intelligence as was administratively possible, and the experi- 
mental group was as similar as possible to the control group with 
regard to sex. 

. The experimental group was given land drill instruction three 
times weekly. 


Results of the study 

In an effort to get two balanced groups on which to base the 
Study, children who were attending the baths in addition to the 
weekly lessons, and those children who did not attend the school 
Classes regularly were dropped from the study. 
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The results of Part I are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


SHOWING SWIMMING ABILITY AFTER 12 WEEKS 
At beginning 


of experiment At end of experiment 
Non-swimmers Waterborne Width Length 
Land drill - 47 II 6 R 
No land drill  - 41 II 6 I 


It is obvious from the figures that the land drill has made no 
contribution towards teaching the children to swim. The group that 
had no land drill has, in fact, made better progress. 


Results of Part IT^ 


After the eliminating criteria described above had been satisfied, 


the experimental and control groups contained 47 and 36 children 
respectively. "The following analyses were then obtained from the 
data: 


.Q) The number of lessons required from the date that the 
children were waterborne until they first swam: 
(i) one width; 
(ii) one length. See Table IT. 


TABLE II 


FREQUENCY oF Lessons REQUIRED TO SWIM 
(a) WiprH; (b) LENGTH, FROM DATE WHEN FIRST WATERBORNE 


Number of lessons 


I 2 
One 


6 Totals 
; Land drill 6 a 6 ; = 
width No land drill — i2 E MEE F " 
One Land drill I I 3 : 3 z 

length No land drill  — 3 m: m 9 : 


Comparing the two frequency distribution by the chi-square (9) 
method gives: 


for one width, x? 

for one length, xi 

In neither case is X? significant, i.e. there is no significant differ- 
ence between th 


r ‘ € two methods in teaching the children to swim 
either a width or a length. 


—3:699 with 5 df.; 
72:532 with 5 df. 


1 ; 2 m. $ 
ed Dem 4 Statistical procedure I am very grateful to Dr G. E. R 
Bhs of The Education Department, The University, Birmingham. 


jer ana 
4 
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_(2) At the end of the experiment there were still a number of 
children who, although they were waterborne, were still unable to. 
Swim one width. See Table III. 


TABLE III 
SHOWING SWIMMERS AND NON-SWIMMERS AT THE END OF THE EXPERIMENT 
Could swim Could not swim Totals 
Land drill -  - 28 19 47 
No land drill - 23 13 36 
Totals - 51 32 83 


_ Comparison of the two methods by means of tetra-choric r 
gives r, —-o8. This suggests again that there is no significant differ- 
ence between the two methods in teaching the children to swim. 

(3) Table IV shows the number of lessons required after the 
child became waterborne to achieve a maximum distance at the end 
of the experiment of: 

(a) one width; 
(b) one length. 


Comparison of methods means, both for a width and a length 
by the ¢ test gives: 
t width < 1; 
t length = 1°53 


Neither value is significant—there is no significant contribution 
to learning to swim by the land.drill method. 


TABLE IV 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF LESSONS REQUIRED 
AFTER A CHILD BECAME WATERBORNE TO ACHIEVE A MAXIMUM 
DISTANCE OF (a) ONE WIDTH, (b) ONE LENGTH AT THE END OF THE 


EXPERIMENT 
One Width One length 
No. of lessons Land drill No land drill Land drill No land drill 
fi fe fs fa 
7 3 3 = = 
6 3 2 2 3 
5 5 I 3 2 
4 * 5 I 3 5 
3 I 2 = 2 
2 I — — 1 
Mean 49 53 48 43 
e 1:35 r'56 505 I-19 
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= 


LAND DRILL WATER 


$ 


Ready — Oo 


-a 


Three-Four 


Fic. 1. Compari s Š he 
* X. Parison of track y ‘ drill and th 
actual swimming stroke of limb movements in land J 
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DISCUSSION 


The results with this rather small sample show that the land drill 
has contributed little or nothing to: 


(a) teaching the non-swimmer to swim; 
(b) improving the speed of learning of the beginner 
swimmer. 


Before accepting these results as a condemnation of swimming 
land drill in general as an aid to swimming, it is as well to compare 
the similarity of the land drill and the actual swimming movements. 
There is a considerable body of evidence to show that the greater 
the similarity between two situations, the greater the chance of 
positive transfer from one to the other. 

From the diagram (Fig. 1) it can be seen that: 

(a) the paths of the arm movements are dissimilar. 

(b) the leg movements, though similar, can never be performed 
With both legs on land as is required when swimming. Burt points 
Out that "transfer of movement occurs only when there are common 
usable elements, shared both by the activity used for the training 
and also by the activity in which the results of that training reappear. 

he more the influenced and the influencing activities resemble one 
another, the greater the influence is likely to be" (ro). 

It may well be that there are less “common usable elements” 
between standing land drill and actual swimming stroke than is 
Popularly supposed, and therefore less that can be transferred. 

Examination of Table I shows that there were more swimmers 
in the “no land drill” group at the end of the experiment, than in 
the group that received land drill four times weekly. This trend is 
Not consistent; comparison of the means in Table IV shows that for 
the width the land drill group made the most progress, whereas for 
the length, the children who had received no land drill made the most 
Progress. It is pertinent to ask, however, whether or not there might 

€ some interference between the movement learned on land, and 
the movement required in the water. In other words whether there 
may not be some negative transfer (11). 

The class teachers reported that the children soon learnt the land 
drill movements, though the less intelligent ones took longer than 
the bright ones. They were also of the opinion that when the children 
had a knowledge of the land drill movements it was an aid to organi- 
Sation and order during the first few visits to the swimming bath. 
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CONCLUSIONS i 
From the results of the small sample used in this study it appen 
(1) That it would probably be better to abandon pee. 
standing breast stroke land drill movements, both in swim 
instructional periods in school and in the gymnastic lessons. m. 
(2) That if this type of movement is to be used as E Rm i 
organisation and order, only a limited amount of time shou aci 
devoted to it, and not too much emphasis placed on the exact tr: 
of the limb movements. , 
(3) No conclusions can be reached as to the value of land at 
which show close similarity to the actual swimming stroke they is 
intended to help. Further experimental work is now necessary 
determine the value of these other forms of land drill. 


SUMMARY : et 
One group of children was given practice in standing b 
stroke land drill, and their speed of learning to swim was -— 
with that of a second group which received no land drill. It y io 
found that the land drill had made no significant contributio ie 
either learning to swim, or to increasing the speed of learning 9 ae 
beginner swimmer. It is suggested that it would probably be en 
to discontinue the practice of mass standing breast stroke land. ds 
as an aid to swimming, either during swimming instructional perd 
or in gymnastic classes. The study points to the necessity of m 
experimental work on the other forms of land drill. 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 


WE congratulate Professor Jeffreys on his award of the C.B.E. This is a 
well merited honour to a man who has put much into education in the 
West Midlands. It is largely owing to Professor Jeffreys’ energies that 
' the Institute of Education is flourishing so well. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, HEREFORD, 1953 


The Institute’s second Summer School will be held at Hereford from 
25th July to 8th August 1953. The President will be Professor M. V. C. 
Jeffreys, and three courses will be offered: “Education for International 
Understanding” (Director of Studies: Dr C. F. Strong, O.B.E., M.A., 
Ph.D., formerly Director of Education for Tottenham; Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National Co-operating Body for Education, 
United Kingdom Commission for UNESCO; Author of the Booklet 
published in 1952 for the Ministry of Education by H.M. Stationery 
Office, entitled Teaching for International Understanding); "Attitudes and 
Prejudice” (Director of Studies: Professor E. A. Peel, M.A., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education and Head of the Research Department of the Institute 
of Education); and “Diagnostic and Mental Testing” (Director of 
Studies: Professor E. A. Peel, assisted by Dr T. Husén, Director of 
Research in the Institute for Psychological Research of the Swedish Army; 
Responsible "utor for Educational Psychology in the University of 
Stockholm). Other lectures will be given by Dr G. E. R. Burroughs, 
B.Sc., Ph.D., University of Birmingham; Sir Cyril Burt, M.A., D.Sc.; 
Dr W. E. Flood, M.A., Ph.D.; Dr M. L. Kellmer Pringle, B.A., Ph.D., 
and Mr A, E. Tubbs, B.Sc. (Econ.), Lecturers in Education, University 
of Birmingham; Professor W. J. H. Sprott (Head of Department of 
Philosophy, University of Nottingham); Miss M. Woodall, Ph.D. (Lon- 
don), Keeper, Department of Art, City of Birmingham Museum and Art 
Gallery; and other people qualified to speak with authority on particular 
aspects of these courses. 

Accommodation, lectures and discussion groups will be in the New 
Buildings of the Hereford Training College, and the inclusive fee for 
board, lodging and tuition will be £17 (single rooms), £16 (twin-bedded 
Tooms); the charge for tuition alone will be £8. Inquiries should be made 
to: T. H. McGuffie, Area Officer, Institute of Education, The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 
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Readers will be interested to learn that Dr W. D. Wall, Deputy 
Head of the Remedial Education Centre, who was seconded to 
UNESCO in Paris in 1951, has had this secondment extended for a 
further year. 


Tue LIBRARY 


With the appointment of a full-time assistant to the librarian, it is 
now possible to keep the library open until 8 p.m. on three evenings each 
week, Mondays, Tuesdays and Thursdays. The postal lending service will 
continue to be available to members outside Birmingham, but it is hoped 
that with the extended hours of opening it will be possible for more 
members to make personal visits to the library. The book-stock now 
totals about 5,000, and for most purposes an examination of the books on 
a particular subject, on the spot, is the most fruitful approach. ^ 

Any teacher carrying out advanced study within the field of Education 
in general (not necessarily in connexion with a formal qualification) is 
entitled to borrow from the library, and it is also open to teachers in the 
arca to use the Information Service, which specialises in the production 


of reading lists and bibliographical information on subjects connected 
with education. 


NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 
Dudley Training College 


gan with an Introductory Course for iom 
intended to bring them into contact with all members of sta 
and the whole of their College year, and to introduce them to life and 
work in the College and the local community. : 

In November the College Dramatic Society presented two plays in 
the Dudley and District Art Festival held at Netherton Arts Centre. The 
plays were of particular interest to the College since they were written by 
Miss Rosa Wake and Dr James Mainwaring respectively. The Dramatic 
Society also gave three performances in December of The Trojan Women 
by Euripides. At the same time an exhibition of Art arranged by ES 
Institute of Education was on view in the College building and Rua 
a great deal of attention from the large audiences who attended the 
College play. z 

A number of distinguished lecturers visited the College during ed 
autumn term, including Professor Joseph Lauwerys, Mr H. C. ipe: 
Professor Dobinson, Mr J. Annand and Dr Emrys Davies. = tenl 

The College selection process was observed this term by the Princip 
of the Government Training College, Pakistan, and we also welcome 
visitors from Trinidad, Australia and Germany. 


The College year be, 
students, 
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Hereford Training College 


The College has been fortunate in that the building programme was 
Well advanced before the economic situation deteriorated. Our new 
dining hall and hall of residence have been completed therefore without 
any major cuts and on 18th October 1952 the buildings were officially 
opened by the Minister of Education. 

At the beginning of the autumn term we opened a Field Study Centre 
at Staunton-on-Wye. This consists of sleeping quarters for 15 students 
distributed in two large rooms holding six beds each and one smaller one 
holding three beds, a small bedroom for a member of staff, sitting room, 
a large work room, and a dining room. There are drying facilities and 
adequate bath and lavatory accommodation. Last term was an experi- 
mental period and groups of biology and art students went up to investi- 
Bate the possibilities in terms of their own subjects. An S.C.M. group 
had a Study week-end there and a party of Y.H.A. students stayed a 
Week-end to explore the district. As a Field Study Centre there are 
examples of river, woodland, meadowland, moor, marsh and pond 

abitats, Our Committee had given us permission to extend these 
facilities to any College in the Institute area or other educational estab- 
lishment at a reasonable charge. 


City of Leicester Training College 


Outside Speakers and visitors from overseas added much to the interest 
E B llege life during the autumn term 1952. Modifications in the pattern 
the time-table were introduced with a view to giving students longer 
ce of uninterrupted work, and First Years followed a shorter Pre- 
feu Course, and had their first Teaching Practice later than in 
With vis UN These experiments proved most successful. ‘Term ended 
at whi ditional Christmas festivities, and a Carol Service in the Cathedral, 
Which the address was given by the Rev. Robert Brown, of St. Stephen’s 
Tesbyterian Church, Leicester. 3 


Shenstone Training College 


gh our large building projects have been postponed, our im- 
an ani eeds are being met by various means. Four hard tennis-courts, 
st ang shelter, furnished with hutches and outdoor runs made by the 
to kas gu additional space for craft and countryside work have added 
our facilities considerably. 
and wi recently started course in current affairs has proved of interest 
proe to students who intend to teach in Secondary Modern schools. 
phus Biology, Geography and Countryside students who had spent 
€ days in Glen Lyon, Scotland, in July, exhibited the records of their 


e : 1 
ld studies last term together with films and photographs taken during 
€ COurse, 


Althou: 
Mediate n 
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A concert of Christmas Music given by various groups in the € 
was the first of a series planned to mark different occasions during D 
year. The College choir enjoyed taking part in Benjamin Britten s a 
Ceremony of Carols in a concert organised by the Worcestershire Orches 
Society. 

The College still maintains close relations with the schools. We 
welcomed two hundred string players from Secondary Modern and J be 
schools in the county on two occasions last year. Further Music Festivals 
are planned for this term. " E 

Children's interest in animal care was fostered by a month s work, E 
going in the College and followed up by a Pet Show and Animal Fi 
Show in which children from four different schools shared. This oppo 
tunity of showing and speaking about their own records was m 
appreciated by the children and the occasion was of considerable enjoy 
ment and value for the new first-year students. i the 

Teachers’ courses in craft and apparatus making, organised by 


Worcestershire Local Education Authority, are now being held in the 
College. 


County of Stafford Training College 


The opening service of the term was conducted by the Archdeacon ol 
Stoke-on-Trent (the Very Rev. Percy Hartill). iding 

The new students very quickly got into their stride under the gui? 
influence of the senior students who appear to enjoy this “parn d 
responsibility. During the term a delightful evening of Chamber yui 
was heard from the Element String Quartet which skilfully combined 
works of the classical masters with those of the modern schools. Ma 

The junior students’ dance and that of the senior students were hig ol 
successful and showed increasing powers of organisation on the pars 
the Dance Club students. isting 

The end of term activities included “A Christmas Evening” cone 
of The Coventry Nativity Play given by the Drama Society, together in 
a selection of modern carols sung by the Junior Choir, and Bene 
Britten’s The Ceremony of Carols given by the Senior Choir, the a on- 
enun being charmingly played by Miss Stella Grimwade of Stoke- 

rent. e 

House parties appeared to be as popular as ever, and added, T dd 
festive spirit. A Carol Service was held in the College Chapel pnus 
effectively decorated in keeping with the season. 

The Christmas Dinner, which provided opportunity fo ome 
humorous speeches, was followed by the singing of carols to the ace 
paniment of the College String Orchestra. irits, Pal 

The students went down the following morning in good spe. r 
ticularly the One Year Domestic Subjects group, all of whom i 


r several 
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successfully completed their course. We wish them every success in their 
new work. 


City of Worcester Training College 


At the request of the Ministry of Education there began in September 
1952 a one-year course of professional training for men and women who 
possess a degree or equivalent qualification in Horticulture or Agriculture 
and who wish to become specialist teachers of Rural Studies. A new main 
course in Movement and Dance now provides the opportunity for girls 
interested in Modern Dance to specialise in that subject. 

On 19th October 1952, Education Sunday, a service was broadcast 
from the College Hall; the sermon was given by Professor Jeffreys. 

Among distinguished visitors to College were Miss Mabel Shaw, who 
spoke on African problems, and Sir Ralph Richardson, who gave a poetry 
reading. 

Before Christmas the Dramatic and Music Societies combined to 
present the Nativity story in dramatic movement and choral song. This 
Was an impressive and successful experiment. 


Birmingham College of Art and Crafts 


The Teacher-Training department of College activities which was for 
some time housed at Cambridge Street, moved on 3oth January to newly 
acquired premises in Priory Road, Edgbaston. 

The most recent change in Staff has been brought about by the forth- 
coming retirement of Mr Michael Fletcher who, as well as being Vice- 
Principal of the College, has also been Head of this particular department 
for the past twenty years. 

His successor as Head of the Department will be Mr Dick Field, Art 
Advisor, West Riding C.C., who is expected to take up his duties on 
Ist April 1953. 


LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
BURTON-UPON-TRENT 


The William Hutson Primary School for 480 children is the second 
school in the development plan to be completed by the Authority. The 
Official Opening will take place on 5th February when the Authority’s 
chief guest and speaker will be Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys, C.B.E., M.A., 
Director of the Institute of Education, Birmingham University. The 
name of this school commemorates the outstanding services to education 
1n Burton-upon-Trent of Alderman W. Hutson who was a member of 
the Education Committee for 25 years and Chairman from 1938 until his 
resignation a month before his death in 1950. The Authority is very glad 
to have as its chief guest Professor Jeffreys, whose interest in education 
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in Burton-upon-Trent has been shown on many occasions since he came 
to Birmingham University. 


COVENTRY 


The new School Year commenced at the beginning of September with 
a record number of pupils on roll in the city’s Primary and Secondary 
schools—approximately 28,500 in Primary schools and 12,500 in Second- 
ary schools. Four new schools (one 2-form entry Junior Mixed, two 2-form 
entry Infant and one 1-form entry Junior Mixed and Infant) were opened 
at the beginning of term. Another 2-form entry Infant school opened at 
the beginning of the spring term and by Easter two 1-form entry Junior, 
Mixed and Infant schools, a 2-form entry Junior school and a 2-form entry 
Infant school will be completed and ready for opening. In addition, what 
is becoming quite a normal annual provision by way of additional hutted 
classrooms at existing schools also assist the Authority in coping with the 
increasing number of children. During the term work on another new 
Secondary school began. 2 

In consultation with the teachers themselves a programme of teachers 
courses has been provisionally drafted for the current year and forms à 
nice balance between courses held locally in the city and short residentia 
courses held outside. It is proposed to hold at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
next Easter, a course of a week’s duration dealing particularly with the 
teaching of History, and three shorter 3-day courses are proposed at inter- 
vals throughout the year to be held at Westham House, Barford—one oF 
School Organisation, one on the Junior School and a third on Local 
Studies. Local courses proposed vary from a practical course in Pottery 
to refresher courses in Physical Education and Needlework. 

In the field of further education the Technical College and the Art 
School are again offering a wide variety of courses to meet local deman 
and in addition for the first time a regional course is being provided by 
the Technical College, in response to Ministry suggestion, on Electronic 
Engineering. 


WARWICKSHIRE 

In September 1952 the extension of the Rugby College of Technology 
and Ars was brought into use and this has enabled the Art Department 
to be incorporated in the main building. In September also the new 
workshop of the Nuneaton Technical College was opened. This will be 
followed soon by the second instalment which consists of the first part ^ 
the main teaching block, work on the building of which will begin ear 
in 1954. There has been progress also in the development of the the 
major institution for Warwickshire in that the workshop block of the Mi - 
Warwickshire College of Further Education in Leamington Spa !$ a 
present being built and should come into use in September 1954- 


ad 
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As far as residential teachers' courses are concerned, it is proposed 
next August to organise a comprehensive course and conference on the 
Secondary Modern Stage for head teachers and senior members of staff. 
This will follow last year's very successful Primary school course. In 
conjunction with it there will be a Handicraft Masters’ Course at, Easter 
and a Housecraft Mistresses’ Course in August. 

Since April 1952 four new Secondary schools and six new Primary 
schools have come into use, but accommodation problems still remain 
acute. There is hardly a suitable hall in the urban areas in Warwickshire 
that is not used at some part of the day for school purposes. These diffi- 
culties were clearly foreseen when economy cuts were made in the school 
building programmes but two new factors have recently been introduced. 
The relaxation of many of the restrictions on housing is resulting in very 
rapid development in the county area for the Birmingham overspill. 
Secondly, the National Coal Board’s proposal to increase production in the 

arwickshire coalfield by introducing miners from Durham and South 
Wales has led to top priority housing development in Nuneaton, Bed- 
Worth, Polesworth and Kingsbury, where the schools are already over- 
crowded. The Authority is pressing for closer co-operation between the 

inistries of Housing and Education so that new schools can be built at 
the same time as the big housing estates are developed instead of several 
years too late. 

In spite of the urgency of these problems, great anxiety is felt about 
the lack of improvement in school facilities in the agricultural districts for 
children of Secondary school age. These areas are mainly served by small 
all-age schools built at a time when the rural population was larger than 
it is to-day, and the need for additional school places cannot be advanced ` 
as the justification for new Secondary schools. In the meantime, the 
existing buildings are being improved wherever possible and reorganisation 
Carried out where conditions permit. 


ATTINGHAM PARK ADULT COLLEGE 


1953 has started significantly at Attingham. It has become a tradition 
to open the year with a Twelfth Night Festival, thus revising a nearly 
forgotten festival in the English calendar. The theme this year was 
"Shakespeare and the English Spirit". The course combined serious 
lectures with a festival spirit and the Twelfth Night Dinner included the 
traditional ceremonies such as choosing the Lord of Misrule and his 
Queen by the bean and pea in the “Twelfth Cake". After dinner the 
Shropshire Drama Group gave an arena production of Twelfth Night in 
the great music room in the costume of the period of Attingham (1785). 

his gave the play the real sense of a masque acted on the night itself and 
the eighteenth century costume brought the National Trust house alive. 

The following week-end was devoted to Chamber Music playing, with 
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the purpose of stimulating ensembles to make music in the county and 
district. The Kera Quartet directed the course and music emanated from 
all parts of the house. Indeed the secretary was heard to remark, “If 
music be the food of love, I'm going on a diet on Monday morning". The 
house was, indeed, transformed on the Monday when a course was held 
for the clergy on “Man and Religion in the Modern World". Then back 
once more to English Folk Song for a course directed by Patrick Shuldham- 
Shaw, while in another room a group of agricultural workers studied 
nineteen century social history. In the near future there will be courses 
on “Man and the Atom", “The Great Epics” and “William Blake". 
'Thus Attingham continues to be filled with most varied activities. The 


Warden will be very happy to send detailed programmes to any who are 
interested. 


~ 
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BOOK NOTICES 


TEXTBOOKS AND THEIR RELATION TO CHANGES OF 
EMPHASIS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Jasper H. Stempripce: The New World Wide Geographies, Second Series. 
Oxford University Press. Book Two, Africa, Asia and Australia; 
cloth boards, 5s. 6d.; paper covers, 4s. gd. Book Three, Europe and 
the British Isles, 10s. (Or separately, Part 1, Europe; cloth boards, 
48. 9d.; cloth limp, 4s. Part 2, British Isles; cloth boards, 6s.; limp, 
58. 3d.) 

H. H. BusugLL: The Look and Learn Geography Course. Book 5, North 
America and Asia. Allen & Unwin. 5s. 

O. GARNETT: The Discovery Books. Book Two, Finding Out. Blackwell. 
5s. 3d. 

G. H. Dury: Map Interpretation. Pitman. 15s. 

C. A. Simpson: The Study of Local Geography. Second Edition. Methuen. 
6s. 6d. 


THE revolution in geographical studies and in the teaching of geography 
in schools which first became general in the early decades of this century 
Seems to be entering upon a second major phase. This is in part a reflec- 
tion of the development of much closer studies and of refinement of 
techniques at the research level, in part the result of the impact of a second 
Bcneration of university trained geographers, and in part the effect upon 
geography of a much wider change in educational thinking and practice. 
It implies a considerable alteration in the kinds of book which schools 
Should make available to their pupils. , n 

Long ago, when geography was no more than “an English subject”, 
Scography textbooks tended to be just supplementary readers. There is 
Still a place for such books in the early junior years. Many that are now 
available for this age group are excellent, both in the appeal of their sub- 
Ject matter, and in the suitability of their style and vocabulary. The same, 
unfortunately, cannot be said of the majority of geography textbooks 

- Published for older children over the past thirty years. i 

This statement may seem open to serious challenge. The outstanding 
sales success of the more popular series would seem to refute it. But 
readability has not been an important factor in selling a book. Since the 
custom of reading round the class went out of fashion, neither teachers nor 
authors have had any very clear idea of the function of the letterpress. 
On the other hand, lay-out and illustration, both photographic and dia- 
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N ce election of 
grammatic, have Beas hied. great heights E — = Mm of infor- 
subject matter, lucidity of arrangement and co p ctbooks, particularly 
mation have been important factors in the P rane = n 
i range catering for the pre-examination years. jo these 
p e T less, ngu of their many excellencies, the Ta E. 
books are almost unreadable by the age groups for which t EY lv, because 
Their fault is that they are gratuitously informative. eer z devel 
information is piled on information without any serious attemp attempt 
or maintain interest. Often a chatty manner is used HERD troduced, 
overcome this deficiency. Sometimes an imaginary Journey i "ith great 
or a first-hand scene described, but only when this is done M ‘es, Book 
conviction is it successful. In The New World Wide ie | Qutskirts 
Two, there is one outstandingly successful example: "On je jus 
of the oasis are the dark, felt tents of a sleeping encampment, an 
still-glowing fires the smell of burning fuel floats on the air. midst the 
"Suddenly a figure, clad in long white robe, rises from a 
sleeping men. He utters a long, shrill cry. imals, 
Soon all is bustle and oe 2s murmur of men and anim 
the clank of chain hobbles. . . ." ise the 
Unfortunately this appears to be an isolated example. or cd 
books have many good points. The illustrations are outstan| a in the 
and many new photographs have replaced less successful ris han 
earlier edition. Their sheer thoroughness is both their chief stre S The 
their chief weakness. Nothing remains unsaid that ought to be sa nducte 
whole thing has something of the quality of a guide book or a = is one 
tour. Relentlessly one moves on from region to region, and EX feature 
allowed to pass on without having one's attention drawn to rh shou. 
of interest. World tourists soon become surfeited and blasé. W [is rea 
we expect school children to do otherwise, especially bees There 
without the possibility of being more than partially comprehende a They 
is something about travellers? tales that is vexatious to the listene that the 
should be told seldom, and only with great skill. The inte suc 
listener cannot really build in his mind's eye the scene which c landi our 
exhilaration to the teller. “Threading its way between the 1s snow- 
steamer passes into the fiord. Superb cascades, fed by meine PA 
fields... . An abrupt turn reveals a distant peak standing sentine 


glacier-filled valley. . m. Bes 
A set of these books would be well worth having in a classroo children 


; 5 B S e 
1s a great deal of information that can be obtained from them, onc 
have learnt to use 


books. They have a good index. 
The Look and 


Learn Geography Course at first sight seems 
than a curious stunt. 


two books together al 


respectively, the inge 
to cut each page in 


€ 
little me" 


eh hingins 
It is all flaps and pieces. Not content with s 


ver. 
: nt co 
ong the front edge of their back and n. purpose 
nious originator found it necessary to induce the 
two halfway down. If, however, you can 
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thing to stay open and show all the chosen pages at once, it has possibilities. 
After all, children like stunts and novelties, and that gives it an initial 
advantage. When the eight half pages bearing the same index letter are 
exposed to view it is interesting to note that the "chapter" which they 
Present is made up usually of one-eighth verbal information, one-eighth 
exercises, one-eighth sketch map with explanatory text, and five-eighths 
Pictures. The cross-slashing of the pages is to allow comparison of pic- 
tures of one chapter with those of another. This is probably of more 
value in Books r and 2 than in the later ones. Strangely enough, five 
Pictures side by side do seem to have a mutually reinforcing effect which 
they would lack if seen only one at a time. If there were no text at all 
these books would be very valuable as visual material, and the text, by 
Its very succinctness, comes near to the spontaneous reading habits of 
children. 

If photographs were cleverly displayed in this previous book and 
contributed much by sheer weight of number, in Miss Garnett's Discovery 
Books pictures are used with quite a new order of skill. Book Two, 
Finding Out, has carried the art of arranging pictures in series a stage 
further even than in Book One, Looking and Doing. Picture after picture 
of the same Subject, first from one viewpoint, then from another, confronts 
You as you turn from one page to the next, until the whole scene gains a 
three-dimensional familiarity, and you begin to know the place almost 
as if you had been there. But this is more than a bit of trickery, and a lot 
of artistry, in the use of pictures. It is part of a whole fundamental con- 
cept of geography which informs all Miss Garnett’s work. 

. Geography is the philosophy of Place", Professor Debenham has 
Written recently.1 Now “Place” is made up of places; and each place— 
Or “unit place" it could be called—may usefully be thought of as all that 
Can be taken in by a single observer, stationed at a particular spot, as he 
looks around him. As the observer moves he can add unit to unit and so 
study relationships between place and place. "This is the primary stuff of 
Geography, and is objective and concrete. It is with this that Miss Garnett 
1$ concerned in her book. 

But the geographer has a characteristic instrument which vastly in- 
Creases the scope of his studies, and gives him his ability to bring into 
Order distributions over areas, large or small, of the earth's surface. This 
Instrument is the map. On it can be represented any number of units of 
Place. But they can be represented by symbols only. In passing from the 
Study of rea] places in the field to the study of their representations on a 
Map, geography passes from being a concrete study to being an abstract 
one. The smaller the scale of the map becomes, the more highly abstract 
Is the study. 

Miss Garnett has long been known for her insistence that the abstract 
Seography of maps must always be kept in the closest possible relation to 


x ! Prof, Frank Debenham, The Use of Geography. (E.U.P.) 
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A he has 
the concrete realities of the earth’s surface. In = ad dis 
shown simply and skilfully how this can be done Pas $ at di other end 

Map Interpretation by Dr Dury is a kindred book, bu ding. Itis per- 
of the age range. It is not just one more book on map m p be dud 
haps more concerned with the Interpretation of surfac instruments to 
specifically with maps. The implication is that maps T ures, and fon 
be used in the field for recording even the smallest ww ie map gives 
interpreting such features. The synoptic picture which t s are viewe 
brings out relationships which cannot be seen when feature: 
individually in the field. . hods 
"e ch makes available recent developments in field study meth 
both in geomorphology and in human geography. hich lies some 

The Study of Local Geography is a revision of a book whic Handbook 
where between the two previous books. It is described as a | pointe 
for Teachers. It is a very sound statement of the fundamenta E It is 
be looked for by a teacher wanting to undertake yos cx. Miss 
little changed from the original edition of 1934. In the introd a Survey 
Simpson apologises for republishing when other books on Loc: There i$ 
methods have appeared meanwhile. She has no need to do di to write 
no superfluity of sound books on survey methods. It is difficu articular 
a book of this sort without exemplifying it in relation to some P ih con- 
region. Miss Simpson has managed to overcome this difficulty feeling 9 
siderable success. Something is lost in the process in a certain d. The 
generalisation and abstractness, but a great deal more ae m set 
book puts into the hands of the reader the tools with which he 
about the study of his own region, wherever it may be. vrite the 

'The challenge, then, remains open to the author who Es xe first- 
geography of far-off lands with something of the objectivity &h materia 
hand observer, Two things would appear to be clear. First, t the €y* 
must be presented as if each unit of it were being seen thron rather 
of an observer on the spot. The second, that it must be Low intrin- 
than encyclopaedic, It must select that which is characteristic an. ufficient 
Sically interesting, and describe it in sufficient detail, and at $ 


: er. 
length, to arouse the curiosity and hold the attention of the read 
It may be that the d 


ses 
icular set! 

the choice of a school had fallen on a ees a lone 
of textbooks, no other book could hope to secure an entry OV 
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Period of years. In the new order each publisher with good books to 
offer should be able to see at least one copy of a book of his in each class 
in most schools up and down the country. But textbooks designed as 
class texts are not likely to compete as favourably under the new conditions 
as those designed either as source books of information or as background 
reading. The older books fail usually because they attempt to combine 
these two rather distinct functions, but seldom succeed in doing so. 


J. L: R. Apts 


ART APPRECIATION 


Marearer BULLEY: Art and Counterfeit, 1925; Art and Understanding, 
1937; Art and Everyman, 1952, 2 vols., £4 4s. (or £2 ss. each vol.). 
Batsford. 

Ir 1s almost thirty years since Margaret Bulley first published Art and 

Counterfeit. Although the original inspiration behind her work is as un- 

changed as the first essential insight in any work of art, she has become 

More subtle, varied and comprehensive as the years have passed. 

T Bs Art and Counterfeit she gives us her method of tackling the problem 

inen Bm apt quotations from experts, artists, biographers, 

dien and philosophers, matched by a collection of specimens of true 

à unterfeit art, and accompanied by brief but helpful comments Prom 

erself, The principal lesson in Art and Counterfeit is that design—man 

Perceived and made—is the one thing which a work of art must possess. 

I n her later book, Art and Understanding, she tackles a more ambitious 
Boe Art is that reality which is in the mind. The material is only a 
i mblance of this reality. An understanding of art is an understanding of 

© power of spirit over matter. The artist is endowed by nature and 

Pepared by training to find this reality which he expresses through 

Ense. The spectator contemplates this work and finds a clue to the light. 

Mas As understanding. All this is well established aesthetic theory, but 

yi Tgaret Bulley does what no philosopher has done—she presents a con- 

Mcing collection of pictures and illustrations to illustrate where “reality 
as been found and where not. Miss Bulley realises better than most 
that a Work of art must speak for itself and she does not overburden us 

With Comment, Itis perhaps this feeling that the “light” is in the painting 

9r sculpture which makes her writing appear somewhat choppy when at 

all Protracted. She is one of those rare people who, whilst equating the 
three great independent values, Beauty, Truth and Goodness, can show 

E Beauty in places and periods often rejected by those who preach the 

ernal nature of this triumvirate. 3 

. ter chief educational message is that appreciation of the really lasting 
things in art can be learned. She leads us well along the road towards 
achieving real appreciation by her selection of true and counterfeit art. 
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In the first volume of her latest book, Art and Everyman, she is E 
cerned with the house, its furnishings and utensils. 'The main p a 
the book is that of “design” in an exciting and important field—t E. 
when the cost of materials and utensils becomes less prohibitive. M. 
approach is fresh and stimulating. Interested readers can js si, E 
what Miss Bulley recommends in fairly cheap furniture in utility i 
in some of the better furniture shops. Two further comments may d 
made on this first volume: the illustrations are divided up aco Ee i 
the relevant chapter of comments and in contrast to the earlier nr 
cations there are some delightful coloured illustrations to demons "n 
the place of colour in household design. These are both great impro 
ments on the earlier works. «. 

The second volume of Art and Everyman is devoted in os 
main to painting and sculpture. A convincing array of pictures ES a 
strating adequate and inadequate art is presented under C "b. 
headings of beauty, substance, self expression, and power. Each b 
of illustrations is preceded by a commentary which gains in fore 
its brevity. At the end of the first part of this book there is also a i 
illustrated and reasoned criticism and appreciation of Picasso's RE 
Part II the supplements provided for each chapter give us opportun a 
for second thoughts. “Everyman” in the form of John and Mary 
allowed to state their views and hear the observations of the writer: a 

There is perhaps one over-all criticism to make of these books, a 
that is that they may appear bitty, but this is no doubt difficult to # c: 
when so much illustrative material is to be presented. The books p: M 
worth their cost, they should be in every school and college libr: A 
and they are recommended to those people who can afford them P 
sonally as valuable contributions in the field of art apprecizdop. AP 

3 A.P. 


EDITORIAL 


OT long ago the Institute of Education set up a section of its 
research department to promote inquiry and research by the 


. N Boards of Studies making up its academic board. The first 
fruits of this effort to promote inquiry is a survey by the Board of 
Studies for Foreign Languages on the teaching of modern languages 
in secondary modern schools. This was undertaken as a preliminary 
to further research on the methods of teaching modern languages to 
Children who are not in grammar schools. Some of the conclusions 
drawn by the authors of the report are well worth study by both 
teachers and administrators. It has long been felt by some of us that 
the difficulties inherent in a competitive method of entry into grammar 
Schools would be partly alleviated by allowing a small group, say a 
half Stream of secondary modern pupils to take subjects leading 
Ultimately to the General Certificate of Education. Where this 
Practice has become usual it is of note that anxiety felt by the parents 
of children who have not managed to find a place in a grammar 
School, has been lessened to a considerable extent. Happily there is 
an increasing tendency for secondary modern schools to look after 
their better pupils in this way, but one factor which is often cited 
against a fuller development of this possibility is the shortage of 
trained teachers capable of bringing youngsters up to General Certi- 
ficate level. The report on foreign language teaching draws attention 
to this but also mentions a tendency, which in a few years should do 
much to put the shortage right, namely, that more and more graduate 
teachers are finding their way into secondary modern schools. ‘The 
authors of the report face the problem of adequate academic and 
professional training of teachers of foreign languages in secondary 
modern schools with a frankness that is worth study by all interested 
In this branch of teaching. À 

It would be unwise for anyone outside the Union of South Africa 
and lacking experience of the complex forces working there, to 
express any firm opinion on what he thought was desirable for the 
future development of education in the Union. No political unit in 
the world has such a complex sub-structure. Other units may have 
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1 toa 
as varied a racial make-up but most have also been Pip. 
much greater extent by single groups and so e o mm 
fusion an easier task. The variety of interests and cro un He 
which mark life in South Africa and which, of beri. Mr MES 
.upon its educational policies, are clearly Cresc homogeneaila 
millan’s article. With the single exception of the fairly -——— 
religious tendencies among the white population we see R3 "E 
national, ethnic and cultural forces are at work in determin R p 
education. Not only are there the major differences between en di 
Indian and European stock, but also keen differences betw! ee, m 
two dominant groups of Afrikaans and English speaking Me. 
spite of these differences, however, there is a clear cut - -— 
the problem of educating a bilingual white population. n n 
to promote a Bantu education are worthy of special Min hs br. 
the authorities face difficulties well known in other parts o "rs 
where the education of backward societies has to be improve ' plack- 
societies often base their efforts on an ideal of educating for a a 
coated worker. They are not so willing to start upon a cu tu E. 
technical education based on their own way of life and mea 
existence. ith 

The South Africans are tackling an almost unique um. 
energy and foresight. It is only through education that any re 


a 
> E : in such à 
based on mutual interests and satisfaction can be achieved 
variegated population, 


NOTE 


With the publication of this Number, the business 
management of the Educational Review is reverting from 
Oliver & Boyd Ltd. to the Institute of Education, 
All correspondence concern- 
be addressed to the Editor, 
on Department, The Uni- 
rmingham 3. 


University of Birmingham. 
ing the Review should now 
Educational Review, Educati 
versity, Edmund Street, Bi 


EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


by R. G. MACMILLAN 
Vice-Principal of the Yohannesburg Teachers’ College 


The Writer spent the 1951-52 session at the Institute of Education, Uni- 
Versity of London, as an Imperial Relations 'Trust Fund Fellow. He later 
visited à number of Continental countries, Canada and the United States of 
America on a Carnegie grant, studying the training of teachers. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
I: is clearly not possible to deal in any detail with a number of 
aspects of South African education in an article of this nature. 

What has been aimed at, however, has been the selection of facets 
that reflect aspects of the whole. There are so many educational 
Problems in a country like South Africa that the possession of some 
background is necessary in order to appreciate the implications of 
the policies advocated. Some attempt has been made, therefore, to 
Paint in some of the relief. 

In the first place, the effect of both geography and history is 

Considerable, 
1 The greater part of South Africa is plateau-land over 3,000 feet 
in altitude, the area below 1,500 feet occuping a fringe of coastal land 
Some 50 miles wide. Most of the western half, except for the Cape 
Peninsula, has a rainfall of less than 20 inches with consequent limi- 
tation of human habitation. Most of the population, both European 
and non-European, lives in the eastern half. The total area is nearly 
500,000 square miles, the Cape occupying 250,000 square miles, 
Natal 35,000, the Transvaal 110,000 and the Orange Free State, 
59,000 square miles. 

When it is considered that England covers some 50,000 square 
miles and that Scotland is smaller than the smallest province, the 
Problems of the United Kingdom and of South Africa will be seen 
to be different even at this stage. On the other hand, the Scottish 
Population is approximately 5 million whilst Natal has 2 million 
Including 237,000 Europeans and 1:7 million non-Europeans. The 

Transvaal, too, with nearly double the area of England has about 
1 million Europeans and approximately 3 million non-Europeans, 
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whilst the English population is +45 million. South Africa ws 
density of European population of 5-02 to the square mile an i 
non-European r9:14 (1946), whilst in England the density is v 
over 700 to the square mile. . 
The population of South Africa (1946) is made up as follows 


Number 96 of Total 
EUROPEAN — - - 2,372,690 20:8 
BANTU - - - 7,831,915 68:6 
ASIATIC - - 285,260 2:5 
Coroumb  - - 928,484 81 
Total - - 11,418,349 Io0'0 


The Europeans are of mixed stock in that they are of Dut 
Huguenot, English, Scottish and German extraction in the pr. 
Settlement was effected by Dutch settlers some 300 years ago. ibes. 
fought a lengthy battle against natural conditions and native p 
By 1850 they had spread east and north-east into the Free d 
Transvaal and also Natal, don 

These Dutch were a strong people, Calvinist in outlook, and, it 
the whole, pastoralists. British stock was added in 1820. Then, W 


a 
the discovery of diamonds (1867), and gold (1886), there came 


E w- 
strong influx of a cosmopolitan population composed mainly, hoy 
ever, of British stock. They, 


: ant. 
too, were predominantly Protest y 
For this reason we find that religion has not been a dividing 
in South Africa. 


The “Boers” were imbued with the democratic ideas which Hs 
migrated from Europe; the British were mainly skilled workers v 
working-class origin. Thus we find to-day a strong matrix of e 
cratic practice amongst the European population where class dis 
tions are conspicuous by their absence. ilst the 

The Afrikander tended to look to the past for guidance while rea 
British were more Pragmatic in outlook and in practice. i tch- 
division was economic in that the rural, farming areas were a ere 
speaking, whilst the Urban, commercial and industrial areas W 
English-speaking. This division exists to-day. up- 

The whole Population believes devoutly in education and S ols. 
ports State education, Over 94% of children attend State ae om 
Very few Afrikaans-speaking (the language which has developed f o 
Dutch) people Support private schools, a practice more corn 
amongst the English-speaking section who have brought tradit! 
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and customs from the United Kingdom. The present population is 
approximately 40% English-speaking and 60% Afrikaans-speaking. 

As a result of industrialisation, there has been a marked popu- 
lation-flow to the cities. It is increasingly the case to-day, that, apart 
from the rural areas, the two sections are not territorially segregated 
as in some countries where the problems of bilingualism are easier 
of solution. 

The gold-mining industry has stimulated other industries and 
now with the development of new gold-mines in the Free State, a 
phenomenal growth is taking place with a great shortage of skilled 
Workers and a Sharp increase in the number of women in employment. 

The white man in South Africa has always been in a position of 
authority. This has resulted in the idea that certain work is that of 
natives who were unskilled and poorly paid. This latter position is 
rapidly changing as the peasant Bantu begins to build a middle-class 
as the result of some of the above economic developments. 

It must be remembered that whilst Cape Town is 300 years old, 
Johannesburg, the largest city, is only some 66 years old, so that 
relative ideas of age must be used. 

To-day, a complex, multi-racial society is developing, composed 
of many diverse elements, each jealous of its rights either historic or 
Proposed. Hence the importance of education and of good will in 
Solving social problems which are unique in this part of the world. 


ADMINISTRATION 


South Africa is not a federation but a Union of States. This 
means that under Section 8 5 of the Act of Union, 1909, the provinces 
are left in control of a number of local matters, notably education. 

he Union Government assumed control of higher education whilst 
the provinces (then four, now five) were held responsible for edu- 
Cation “other than higher”. The provinces, therefore, are in sole 
charge of primary and secondary education whilst the Union Edu- 
cation Department (a State Department) under a Minister of Edu- 
cation, took the Universities, technical and vocational education and 
Schools under the Children’s Protection Act. The powers, however, 
of the Provincial Councils are limited and they can be over-ridden 
by the central government. In actual fact there is the minimum of 
Interference with primary and secondary education. This is an inter- 
esting aspect of South African education. : 

In addition, as the need for technical and vocational education 
developed, it was decided that, as this type of education is relatively 
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expensive and as the financial position of the provinces € 
strong, the central government should assume control. ot cadi 
therefore arises that higher education now includes techni Alia 
cation of a secondary type. The fact that two different con er 
bodies look after the institutions which provide oe T "e 
ing can lead only to a dualism which is, to say the least, har 7 Wee, 

Sir Fred Clarke, then a Professor of Education in Sout e 
had this to say in 1925!: “Our attempt to divide the d tou 
yet cost us dear. What a judgment of Solomon it is! We first 1 set 
baby and cut off its head, calling that ‘higher education , an tte 
it to the Union, leaving the trunk to the provinces. Then, © E. 
plea that the infant appears to lack nourishment, we take a i. 
cut at the trunk, slice off an arm and a long piece down M 
and hand them over to the Union as ‘vocational’ leaving the cu ave 
torso to the provinces. A very lowly species of worm might we à 
such treatment; not a delicate organism of spirit like an educati 
system." m». 
: "Teacher training, too, except for a small output from university 
departments of education, is under provincial control. oof 

The Union Government subsidises the provinces to the ia id 
approximately 50% of their budgets. The rest of the e. 
obtained by provincial taxation. Universities and technical co cn 
are state-aided, receiving direct grants from the central goes. k 
calculated according to formulae in which fees and other spure P. 
income are factors, Vocational, housecraft and industrial schoo's 
fully state supported. 


The following figures give some idea of expenditure: 


2 
PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE ON EUROPEAN EDUCATION 


il 
No. of Pupils id T 
CAPE - - 15,225,065 156,404 £T 
Nara, - ^7 /— £L5585,557 34,592 ons 
TRANSVAAL) - £6,333,510 181,434 3 
ORANGE FREE i 478 
STATE - £1,438,849 41,454 uud 
MÀ M — —— :23 
Total  - $14,582,981 413,884 Ege) 


ica” (Ye 
1 Malherbe, E. G., “Cultural and Economic Forces in South Afric 
Book of Education, 1936, p. 657). 

2 Figures taken from Bull, 


ion 
} ion Educati? 

etin of Educational Statistics, 1947, Union E 
Department, Table XLIX, p. 88. 
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Some 68-71% of this expenditure is devoted to teacher's salaries. 

Pupil’s bursaries accounted for 9'93% in 1945. 

_ Union Education Department expenditure amounted to £2,815,230 
(including £674,135 in university grants). 

The total Union of South Africa expenditure on education was 
£23,880,786 (1946) which represented 3'394% of the national 
income, 

In 1925 it was £7,666,999. 

Each province has an elected Provincial Council with a Depart- 
ment of Education functioning under a head called a Superintendent- 
General of Education in the Cape, Superintendent of Education in 
Natal, Director of Education in the other provinces. In each pro- 
vince there is a team of inspectors of schools who act as field officers 
of the various departments of education. South African education 
has always been highly centralised at a provincial level and a good 
deal has depended on the inspectors for the ultimate smooth function- 
ing of the schools. In general, the role of such staffs is, however, 
becoming increasingly consultant. 

In most areas (excluding Natal), there are school boards com- 
Posed of lay personnel. There are 111 such boards in the Cape. In 
addition school committees for each school composed of parents are 
encouraged. - 

School boards here, unlike many countries, have very limited 
Powers. They cannot, for instance, levy taxes for educational pur- 
Poses, » 

Centralisation is probably the only way in which educational 
advantages can be assured in a sparsely populated country of great 
area. Remote districts are given the same facilities as urban areas; 
teachers are paid the same for equal qualifications and all the money 
Comes from the provincial exchequer. : 

It has often been suggested that it would be better to centralise 
at a Union Government level, with the resulting evolution of a 
National system of education. One suggestion is to have six regions 
Covering the whole country, each under a local director. 

In order to stimulate public interest in education, it seems that 
local initiative should be given more authority. Any undue tightening 
of control from a central point would not be to the benefit of edu- 
Cation in this country. 

! Figures taken from Bulletin of Educational Statistics, 1947, Union Education 


Department, Table L 1(a), p- 93+ : 
* Annual Report : Department of Education, Arts and Science, 1948, p. 5. 
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INTER-PROVINCIAL CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 4 

In order to bring about a better co-ordination of ner aai 

services, this committee was established in 1935 at a nationa Bi 

Regular meetings are held by the administrators and members o E- 

Executive Committee of the Provinces (the latter being in the uw. 

of a Provincial Cabinet), the Directors of Education and the U 

Secretary for Education (the chief official of the Union A FE 

Department). Their chief function is to co-ordinate the | um 

by the provinces and to avoid overlapping pus ns hod 

ples, a nation-wide Film Services Division has been establis um 

salaries of teachers which were at different levels in differen 

vinces have been levelled. ovince f 
Its function is, however, advisory and therefore no one AA 

is obliged to carry out the committee's recommendations, à his iS 

in practice every effort is made by provinces to co-operate. mittee 

clearly a step in the right direction, but such a strong com 

should have statutory powers. 


RESEARCH 


d 
e 
The need for national co-ordination of research work has re 
in the creation of a National Bureau of Educational and of the 
Research. The function of this body is to act as the secretariat se fo 
National Council for Social Research, to act as a clearing -"—-P 
information on educational work all over the Union, to ge. insti- 
ture, reports, etc., and to act as liaison with oversea education’) * 


B t ds 9 | 
tutions, e.g. UNESCO; and to undertake research in the fiel 


education and psychology. 


j gdu- 
In addition, in the Transvaal, a Professional Council E 
cation, consisting of members of the inspectorate, the org t up: 
teaching profession and of outside educationists, has been wes 
An Education Bureau has been established which does the sect? 


: : u an 
Work of the Council, keeps in touch with the National Burea 


É A 5 orts: 
other bodies and with educational ideas as expressed 1n rep 
theses, etc. 


TOR 
2. te one 
The need for co-ordination is a felt need and the institutt? 
these bodies has been widely approved. 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS he 


i T 
The language struggle has gone on for more than 130 yea!* olde! 
Dutch people were afraid of being swamped by the stronge® 


pr ww S JA o uu LLL GL. 
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English traditions and culture. A great cultural movement with the 
development and acceptance of Afrikaans as its aim had important 
results. By 1910, the right of the Afrikaans-speaking people to their 
language was recognised, for the Act of Union provided for complete 
equality of the two languages, English and Dutch. 
In South Africa it is generally agreed that: 
(1) All citizens must be bilingual. 
(2) The mother tongue should be the medium of instruction 
(particularly at the early stages of the school career). 
'The reflection of these principles is seen in the school system 
where the practical aspects of the problem must be faced. A number 
of different methods have been tried in South Africa: 


(1) Dual medium with all the children in one class, the teacher 
either using the two languages intermittently in the same 
lesson or alternatively taking some subjects through the 
medium of one language and some through the medium of 
the other. 

(2) Parallel classes with all the children in the same school but 
divided into classes on the basis of language medium. 

(3) Separate schools in which one of the languages (the pupil’s 
home language) is the prevailing medium of instruction with 
the second language in each case being studied as a subject, 


_ The trend of development in the Transvaal (where the popula- 
tion is increasingly mixed) over the past thirty years has been very 
definitely in the direction of the separate school, even in urban areas. 
The Provincial Education Commission of 1937, however, felt, that 
in the interest of national unity and for the sake of increasing know- 
ledge and use of the two languages, that "'it should be the declared 
Policy of the province to keep the children of a town or part of a 
town or district, irrespective of race, in the same school whenever 
Possible”, Thus parallel or dual medium schools were favoured, with 
the ideal ever before us of using both languages as media in all 
Schools. An attempt to implement this at secondary school level has 
not been successful. The medium of instruction in schools (1946) 
was as follows: 

ENGLIsH MEDIUM 32595 There has been a decrease in the 
AFRIKAANS MEDIUM 64495 English medium group andan increase 
ENGLISH AND AFRIKAANS 3196 in the Afrikaans medium group. 

: The percentage of dual medium schools is higher in the older 

Provinces than it is in the north, but there has been an all-round 
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decrease in the percentage of those being taught through both media, 
the percentages being as follows: 
CAPE 44 NATAL 3e 
TRANSVAAL 25 O.F.S. a -— 

The important point to remember is that language in mi ie 
is fraught with emotion. The problem is, that whilst rero n2 
ideal of one nation for South Africa and the active part t dc te 
can play in the realisation of this ideal, one must also recog me. 
fact that there are two sections to the European population a i m 
its own language and traditions which must be safeguar Eu. 
addition, it is questionable in how far the educational peer 
be made use of to speed up the attainment of such an idea " SEE 

At one time the rural areas were predominantly atake Me c> 
the urban areas were predominantly English. As a result oi 1 ingly 
trialisation and urbanisation, the towns are becoming an increas ean 
mixed cross-section of the two elements making up the ib tbe 
population. As a result, many urban South Africans, m a 
need for a high standard of bilingualism, recommend E e with 
school along the lines initially of (2) above, to begin ihe es 
(1) as the final development. This, it is felt, would make si M 
and for a high level of proficiency in both languages. ler e. 
sufficient support for this, however. The separate school 
Strong support, in spite of its obvious disadvantages. same 38 

The problem of medium and of bilingualism is not the ips Sf 
in some countries where major language and religious group 
often geographically homogeneous. 


" ildre? 
There are also separate schools for Coloured and Indian chi 
and for Native or Bantu children. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


ro^ 
MM dde... hool PF 
Religious instruction is an integral part of the state SC ous wit 
gramme in South Africa, religious education being synony™ 


ily 
y 2 ; ith a da! 
Christian education. It is the practice to open the school wit 
corporate act of worship. det 


Ordinance No. 10 of 1945 in the Cape reads: “Every school desig? 
the control of a Board, unless it be a school of non-Christian nother 
nation, shall be opened daily with the Lord's Prayer or pi the 
prayer, or with another prayer and the Lord's Prayer, and Y 
reading of a portion of the Bible." 


1 Figures from Bulle 


tio? 
NETT 
tin of Educational Statistics, 1947, p. 41, Union 
Department. 
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In addition religious instruction is compulsory, given. by the 
teacher, but subject to a conscience clause. No dogma is allowed, 
however. Approximately 2} hours per week is spent in primary 
Schools on the opening worship and the religious teaching. Such 
instruction is not subject to examination. 


CONSOLIDATION 

A determined effort has been made to reduce the large number 
of very small one-, two- or three-teacher farm schools. School farms 
were established in which school buildings, up-to-date hostels, stables, 
etc., are built on a farm with stock and implements provided. The 
Children carry out the normal school programme but emphasis is 
placed on theoretical and practical experience of farming done by 
children themselves. The Transvaal, in particular, established some 
nine of these schools. On the whole they have not appealed to the 
tural population, the enrolment always being less than was expected. 

In some cases transport is provided to carry children great dis- 
tances to a central school or alternatively hostels built to accommodate 
the school-going population. The effort has been to provide a normal 
school, modern in all respects, in the rural surrounding. By 1950, 
Some 29,000 children were being transported daily in the Transvaal 
and over x 5,000 were in hostels.! The magnitude of the task is 
obvious, Naturally all areas do not favour the removal of children 
from their homes and of the school as a community focus; the auth- 
Orities, too, realise the dangers inherent in such a policy, but all in 
all, with the co-operation of the parents it can result in greatly 
improved social and educational advantage. There are still a great 
number of small schools, particularly in the more sparsely populated 
areas, but consolidation or centralisation has proved the answer to 
Many of our educational problems. 


THE SCHOOLS 

In general children enter school at 6 years of age, but 7 is the 
Compulsory age. Several provinces are now accepting children at 
the beginning of the year in which they turn 6. : 

There is no Union legislation in regard to compulsory education, 
Which is a provincial responsibility and so varies. In the Transvaal 
the upper limit is 16 years or Standard VIII (i.e. after 10 years of 
Schooling). In the Orange Free State 16 years or Standard X. In 
the Cape it is Standard VII or 16, and in Natal 15 or Standard VIII. 


* Bot, A. K., The Development of Education in the Transvaal, p. 110, Transvaal 


Education Department. 
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Education within these limits is free. In the three northern proving 
it is free to matriculation (Standard X) but fee-paying 1n died 
beyond the upper compulsory age-limit. ot 
'The problems presented by parallel systems of schools do E 
arise as most children attend the common school and the organisati 
in most private schools is similar to that in state schools. an 
The educational ladder here comprises primary, secondary E. 
tertiary education. There is no social barrier between primary 
secondary school, all children being able to proceed to the secon ig 
level. Indeed, at present in the Transvaal all have to 8° to the 
school. The ladder resembles the American plan rather than 
English, although this is only a recent development, and is bas? 
the 8-2-2 organisation. In the Transvaal, however, it 157-3 large 
primary school is usually a separate school altogether, but I 
proportion of secondary schools, particularly in the Cape ^ 
primary school as a part of the school. In rural districts, t0% 
primary schools have a secondary “top”. ears 
In actual practice a clean break occurs at approximately 13 D in 
of age. With entry at 5 years of age this will be reduced to M 
some provinces. Two years are spent in sub-standards or grady Jish, 
5 or 6 in the standards, one year to each. The subjects arg PON 
Afrikaans, Scripture, arithmetic, history, geography, -— S hool 
hygiene, art and crafts, physical education and music. The 5° 
week is approximately 27} hours long, including breaks. of 
The policy, in the past, has been to limit the size of the large? ad 
these schools to 450 children under a Principal, a Vice-PrinctP? Jas 
a teacher for each class. The majority of teachers are general wal , 
teachers, specialisation at primary school level not being P n: ue 
except in some instances in art and craft, music and physical E 9^ 
cation. The proportion of teachers to scholars in 1948 in the s 
MO UE 26:9. In actual fact when the rural schools are exclude 
the position in most urban areas is far from satisfactory, many E 
being well over 40. i 


To-day, with post-war buildi i i : pools 
E ng diffi mary S€ 
are nearer 600 and larger in A etes many primary 


Secondary Schools—Differentiation 
At secondary school level there is no part of the educational sy?" 
tem which reflects more accurately the structure of a country: 


1 Malherbe, E. G., **Educati jon 
5s s lucation of the Adolescent” (Year Book of Educatt? Ü 
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The strongest criticisms made of South African education in the 
ne been a lack of continuity between primary and secondary 
a and a lack of sufficient differentiation so as to cater to a 
fic community and to the needs of individual children. 
aed i een realisation that in a modern society, all children must 
aie, crei education adapted to their needs and that the 
Eom o the majority must not be sacrificed to that of the 
25 (din n the past, the traditional academic bias has had a great 
o5 tlis«C: on secondary education. As the Superintendent-General 
sn ape says, “the attempt to pull all our children through the 

Pe barrel has not succeeded"! 
ms mis matter is linked with the upper limit of compulsory 
br TT ich is set normally at a standard/class or at an age. If, 
that éithe = a the leaving-age is 16 years or Standard VII, it means 
ab Étindard V primary school ends at Standard VI or, alternatively, 
levd Ge. » which would then mean two years at secondary school 
| DO Senet here have all reported in the last 15 years on the 

te in ity of three years in the secondary school for all children. 
P. eans that ultimately all provinces will have to end primary 
P ion at Standard V, i.e. 12+ and raise the compulsory school 
BEKO 16 years or Standard VIII or higher (i.e. +15 in any event). 
" This trend towards the lengthening of the compulsory part of 
€ secondary school is marked. 
n has been carried out in the Transvaal, for years. For along 
(RN Pape. children were selected at the end of Standard V for 
d ndary education either, at first, by means of an examination or 
more recent years by means of intelligence tests and school record. 

They were then allocated to: 

(1) High schools with a five-year academic course. 
(2) Junior high schools with a three-year course. 
(3) Technical and Commercial schools. 

The experience in the Transvaal was much the same as the 
Scottish. A course that only went part of the way; high schools which 
were selective and junior highs which were, in effect, not; the narrow 
age-range in the two- to three-year school; the lack of pupil leader- 
ship; lack of goals; a bookish learning and less than adequate facilities 
— all these resulted in the failure of the junior high. 

- As from the beginning of 1951, therefore, all departmental secon- 
dary schools became high schools. All children from an area will 


Superintendent-General of Education, 1947, p. 11, Department of 


1 
Report of Cape of Good Hope. 


Public Education, 
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attend a common high school, three years at least to be spent in a 
secondary school. To ensure this, age-promotions are being used; 
the beginning of the year in which a child turns 14 years being used 
as the latest transfer stage. Thus, it is argued, no adolescents will be 
left in the primary school. 

Only 24 pupils out of every 100 who were in Standard VI reach 
Standard IX and only 18 reach Standard X. It is obvious, therefore, 


to Carry 

e some 1 

: ore the pattern will really emerge. Much 
is at pr ; y B 

present experimental, the older familiar, academic courses pre- 


Problem but how to handle the average and less gifted groups 

5 3 Social aspects are given a high y 
: -* ugh in the opinion of man , who fear 
also a serious academic decline, This fentdms to be aot 


External examinati 
ations as " fe 
gradually disappearing, a part of the educational landscape @ 
Apart from the n 
‘umber of examinati , du- 
* Earle, F. M., Reconst xaminations held by the Union E 


ruction in the Secondary School, 1944, 


RM -——— À——— Pe 
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cation Department, the Junior Certificate (Standard VIII) and the 
Senior Certificate or Matriculation (Standard X) are the remaining 
departmental examinations. Each province conducts its own examin- 
ations, whilst the Joint Matriculation Board with representatives of 
the Universities, the provinces and the Union Education Department 


regulates the standard. / 

There has been a considerable relaxation in the choice of subjects 
over the last 20 years (music, art, domestic science, manual training 
and so on). 

In addition the school record has come to be used more and more. 
If a candidate desires a certificate merely as a record of school attain- 
ment, then the choice of subjects is very wide, these being over 30 
at present. 

On the other hand if it is intended to proceed to an education of a 
more advanced nature, in particular the university, then the grouping 
must be in accordance with Joint Matriculation Board requirements 
and a higher standard is usually sought. 

Candidates are required to pass in at least five subjects and not 
more than seven from the following groups: 

(1) One of the official languages (usually the home language). 

(2) The second language (Afrikaans) or a third language or history 

or geography or mathematics. 

(3) A science subject or mathematics. 

(4) and (5) Any two not already taken from (2). 

A fairly representative matriculation grouping would be six sub- 
Jects, as follows: 

First language (English or Afrikaans), the second language (Afri- 
kaans or English), a third language (which can include a native lan- 
guage), mathematics, a science (usually physics and chemistry or 
biology) and history. 

For the Union, the most popular su 
to X, weg follows! : 

EwcLisH B (68-4976) 


bjects (1947); Standards VII 


4 
I. 

P dd 2. AFRIKAANS À (62:25%) 
3. HISTORY (60-91%) 
4. MATHEMATICS (557676) 
5. Puysics AND CHEMISTRY (39°21%) 
6. BroLocY (351576) 
7. ENGLISH A (34:556) 
8. Arrikaans B (332976) 


Po Bulletin of Educational Statistics, 1947, p. 42, Union Education Department. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


In South Africa in the past there has been great respect for a 
book education. In addition there was no tradition of craftsmanship, 
as the country was largely pastoral. With the development of intl 
tries, however, came the demand for highly skilled artisans. At Me 
most of these were imported, but to-day a large majority are Sout 
Africans locally trained. » 


The increase in industrial production can be assessed from the 
following figures: 


1926-27 - - £438 million 
1936-37 - - £87-01 million 
1946-47 - -  £225:05 million 


The number of em 
560,000 in 1946-47. 

In South Africa the 
labour, hence a great r 
skilled artisan work, As 


ployees rose from 200,000 in 1926-27 to nearly 


menial work has largely been done by native 
espect for white collar employment and for 
a result of the Higher Education Act of 1923» 
established, controlled by the Union E dua 
er the Union Government. In addition 4 


the new secondary scho i 
technical education offers a better general education than does P 
South African rounterpart where the utilitarian value of the cours 
is high indeed. 


There has been too artificial a dividing line between vocational 
and cultural educati : 


lear definition of the functions 3 
ary level by the provincial schools on the E 
chnical schools on the other: 


Olition of fees in the latter and the estab- 
trol. 
1 Malherbe, 


Education, is G., “Technical Education in South Africa" (Year Book g 
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In 1946 there were 6,016 students in vocational schools and 
43,110 in technical colleges. These figures include the part-time 
students who form about 75% of the total in technical colleges. 


Non-European Education 


In general, Indian and Coloured education functions under the 
Same authorities (provincial education departments and school 
boards) as European. 

The facilities for European education are, however, better, more 
money being spent per capita and a wider choice of subject offered. 
The type of education offered is very similar, however. 

In view of the fact that increasing numbers of coloured people 
are taking up artisan work, the need for more industrial training is 
realised. At present there is not enough of the right kind of education. 


Native Education 


The traditional Bantu obtained all his wealth from the land. He 
cultivated it, grazed his cattle and hunted. The unit is the family; 
à group of families making up the kraal. 

There are four main divisions according to tradition, language 
and customs. Western civilisation has had a great impact on such 
folk. Industrialisation has resulted in a drift to the cities, in detribilis- 
ation, with the danger of deterioration. There is great mobility of 
labour, workers migrating great distances. Large reserves have been 
set aside and more land is being purchased. In 1946, however, 
1-8 million were in urban areas, over 3 million in the reserves and 
3 million on European farms and so on. ' 

The first education carried out was that by the churches and their 
missions. Gradually, however, state aid has been provided. Gradu- 
ally the provinces have taken over more and more of Bantu education 
but the present joint control by Provincial Governments and the 
Union Department of Education will have to be of a more unified 
nature, in spite of the efforts of the Union Advisory Board, if Bantu 
education is to do a really worth-while job. ES 

At present some 60% of the Bantu are illiterate or semi-illiterate, 
and only 39-1% of 12-year-olds are at school; 864,410 non-Europeans 
attended school in 1946 with 4,567 schools. "There has been an un- 
equal demand for, and duration of, education as not all natives see 
the value of it. In addition the Bantu prefers the book education of 
the European and has not taken kindly to the many vocational schools, 
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1 h many 
particularly agricultural, which have been established, althoug | 
ourishing. E -— — 
E as is am wastage since 75:2% of d we 
primary and over one m of them are in the su 
m de kde subjects taken for the Junior Mere 
significant —English A, history, geography, biology, Mew 
ology and hygiene, Xosa, Sotho, Afrikaans B, Latin an — 
For the Senior Certificate or Matriculation, the subjects p 
same, only the order differing. Two great needs are in 8 
of the mother-tongue and more Bantu teachers. e. 
The latest study of native education is that made by a gov View 
commission (1949-51). "This report pleads for a imei vo Sl 
native education, stating that education must be Vip e € 
the other efforts being made to improve conditions for the -— 
At first such education cannot pay for itself but an incr Ky a 
expenditure is visualised. The provinces spent in 1950 pue. 
the 1945 expenditure, as an example. This is higher, pes aj 
states Dr Eiselen in the 1949 Yearbook of Education (p. 230), i we 
Protectorate. The expenditure in 1946 was £277 million whic 


x -4 million, 
1:9% of the national expenditure. In 1948 it was £44 mi 
2:8% of the national expenditure, 


s 
M. ion are 4 
Some of the main criticisms made of Bantu education 
follows: 


(1) Bantu education is notan i 
economic development; 
(2) Bantu educatio 
bewildering n ae 
ree A icipatio 
(3) Bantu education is conducted without the active p asis; 
of the Bantu as a people, either locally or on a wider i 
ae We : jeves 
(4) Bantu education is financed in such a way that it achie 
minimum of ed 


. i an 
‘cational effect on the Bantu community 
de virtually impossible.? 


io- 
ntegral part of a plan of soc 
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» : " ag it into 4 
n 1n itself has no organic unity; it is xe 
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planning is ma 
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(1) A state department be created to carry out Bantu development. 
The co-ordination and administration of Bantu education to 
be in the hands of a specialist section. There will be six 
regional units in order-to secure decentralisation. 


(2) Bantu local authorities to be set up in the reserves and in the 
urban areas. 


(3) A lower primary course of four years which it is hoped to make 
compulsory soon, to be followed by a higher primary—four 
years; secondary and technical courses of four to five years; 
post-matriculation and university education to follow. If the 
places at present available be 739,000, then by 1959, it should 
be 1,375,000. The secondary schools will double their capa- 
city, technical training to be trebled, with teacher training at 
two and a half times the present output. 


When it is considered that the Bantu population of 7,831,915 
(1946) is expected to be 11:5 million by 1966, and 14-1 million by 
1976,! the importance of some of the measures may be well under- 
stood. Native education deserves an article to itself but it is hoped 
that the points raised will give some idea of the position. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Until a few years ago there were five independent universities in 
South Africa: Cape Town, Witwatersrand, Pretoria, Stellen- 
bosch and the federal university of South Africa composed of a 
number of constituent university colleges. There were the Univer- 
Sity College of Natal, the Orange Free State, Potchefstroom and 
Rhodes, All of these have now been granted independent status as 
universities, n 

The University of South Africa is really an examining body of 
external students for whom a Division of External Studies has been 
established. 

" The South African Native College at Fort Hare is now affiliated 
With Rhodes University. 

It will be seen that, for the size of the European population there 
are a large number of institutions. In 1936, Dr E. G. Malherbe 
quoted the proportion of students to total population as I per 300 


in South Africa, 1 per 1,100 in England, 1 per 45° in Scotland.? The 
5 1 Report of the Commission on Native Education, 1949-51, P- 14, U.G. No. 
3» 1951, Government Printer, Pretoria. k 
Malherbe, E. G., Year Book of Education, 1936, p. 646. 
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number of students in 1948 was 19,949, comprising 17,509 full-time 
d 2,440 part-time. . 

=! There is a tendency towards duplication in that a -— 
small faculties exist. "There are medical faculties at Cape M 
Witwatersrand and Pretoria, agriculture at Stellenbosch and € E 
engineering at Cape Town, Witwatersrand and Durban. MU 
arts, science, commerce, education and law; some divinity an hand 
tecture. It is common for the number of courses, their lengt E 
the cost to increase. The latter varies a good deal as between differe 1 
institutions and different faculties as the following figures represen 

tative of four university institutions sh 


ow (1948)! : 

Faculty Maximum Cost Minimum Cost 
SCIENCE - - £02 £57 
MEDICINE - = 153 88 
EDUCATION  - = 137 53 
Law - - - 271 72 
ENGINEERING - - 149 96 


s a iversities 
Per student in all South African universi 


ENCORE ice 
es the development of universities is un 
ordinated, each being “ 


1 Annual Report of the Department 


8 8. 
ibid, p. 8 cation, Arts an cience, 1949, 
? ibid of Educat A d Si I P 
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‘TEACHERS AND 'TEACHER- TRAINING 


The level of certification in South Africa is’ high, 98:095, the 

Transvaal leading with 99:1%. Graduates represent 31:2% of the 
total number of teachers (17,207) with the Transvaal again leading 
with 37-096. In the private schools there are 62-14% certificated 
and 32-46% graduates. There has been a slight increase in the pro- 
Portion of males which stood at 47:19, (all figures 1946). 
. Alarge number of graduate male teachers teach in primary schools 
in South Africa, from choice and not from necessity. The high school 
teacher had a higher salary and greater prestige than his primary 
school confrére in the past, but this has gradually changed. Teachers 
are now paid according to the number of years of recognised aca- 
demic and professional study beyond the Secondary School Certifi- 
cate, which is the entrance qualification for training as a teacher in 
South Africa. 

It is very nearly the case in the Transvaal that the post held makes 
no difference except in the case of heads of schools, vice-principals 
and certain senior posts in high schools. 

_ The most recent salary scales in the Transvaal (1952) are of 
interest: 


B Category, i.e. two years training £375-£850 (men) 
£320-£760 (women) 
C Category, i.e. three years training £425-£875 (men) 


£360-£780 (women) 
D Category, i.e. four years (a Bachelor’s £475-£900 (men) 
degree and professional training) {400-800 (women) 

In addition, there is a cost of living allowance (for married teach- 
ers £320 per annum). : 

All teachers contribute to a pension fund and have sick leave 
benefits, In addition, vacation leave of 12 days per annum (over and 
above the usual vacations) accumulates, so that over a period, vacation 
leave may be taken on full pay. ] 

The organisation of teacher-training varies. 

In general, matriculation, a successful medical test, references 
and an agreement to teach for a period under the provincial authority 
Concerned, are the pre-requisites. Most provinces provide loan bur- 
Saries for qualification as a teacher. . $ 

In the Cape, the pattern is one of training colleges for primary 
school teachers and university faculties of education for the training 


1 Figures taken from Bulletin of Educational Statistics, 1947, p. 54. 
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; raining is also done. 

of secondary teachers, although primary school training : a e nil 

The teacher colleges here as in the other provinces are p ee 
under the administration of the Department of eee Thee 
words, the employing authority is also the training n: Mad RUM 
are 15 such institutions, the trend being to close down 
small colleges in the Cape. "| mE. 

In s the universities were training 771 students, whi 
colleges had 2,482.1 i - 

Tn Natal there is a good deal of co-operation between Es s 
versity and the Natal Teachers' College as is also the case 
Transvaal. 


The courses of training are: 


(1) A two-year course; 
(2) A three-year course; 
(3) A four-year course. 


At the University of Cape "Town, there is a five-year course 
leading to a Master's degree and a professional diploma. iona 

The two-year courses involve one year at a university fo un is 
by one year of professional training in a training college; or wha 


1 
more usual, two years in a training college. It connotes a genera 
training for the primary school. 

In the Transvaal this course 
a shortage of teachers has 
organised profession, 

The more favoured course is the three. 
ber of ideas have been tri 


"M t 
was gradually being dudes p 
revived it, much to the regret 0 


ne. In this type of 
of two years followe 
senior primary 
ideas, however, 
on side by side 


: atest 
anual training, etc. The x. 
al and specialist training £ 


1 Bulletin of Educational Statistics, 1947, p. 53. 
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“spent doing teacher practice. The fourth year is a professional year. 


This is not unlike the English system except that the students, if 
resident (and a large proportion are), are in college residences and 
not in the university residences. 

In the Transvaal, students of all the courses mentioned mix at 
the college. During the professional training, primary and secondary 
teachers are all together, although they may be doing different courses. 
In any case, the teaching certificate is a general one, qualifying a 
teacher to teach in the primary school. In addition, graduates have 
specialised work in their major degree subjects qualifying them for 
secondary work. This is very different from the practice in England. 
'The emphasis is the training of the teacher, and secondly, of the 
Specialist. 

The university departments of education accept students, after 
completion of a Bachelor's degree, for a one-year course of training 
Where the emphasis is on secondary school work. This is like the 
English system. Scotland is still more partial to the combined rather 
than the end-on course. Several colleges in the Transvaal complete 
a good deal of professional work before the final year begins. í 

There is no Union control or policy in regard to the training of 

teachers; there are no denominational institutions, except for the 
training of coloured and native teachers and no municipal colleges. 
All colleges are state in the provincial sense but not in the central- 
Bovernment sense. 
_ At present there is no organisation like the Area Training Organ- 
isations in England. Should the university or the training colleges 
take the lead? A good case can be made out for Institutes of Edu- 
cation, but the form would vary—in the south, the university would 
take the lead as in England, but in the north it would be rather along 
the 1946 Scottish proposals in which the provincial training college 
becomes the focus. In the Transvaal each college has a Regional 
Committee composed of representatives of the local university, the 
School board, the inspectorate, the organised teaching profession and 
of the provincial department of education, in an attempt to gather 
in all those directly concerned with the training of teachers. 


A SURVEY OF SOME ASPECTS 
OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
IN CERTAIN SECONDARY MODERN 

SCHOOLS 


: : : jn ihe 
Contributed by the Board of Studies for Foreign Languages in t 
Birmingham University Institute of Education 


I. INTRODUCTION 

T inclusion of a modern language in the curricula of secondi 

modern schools is a comparatively recent event and one whi n 

is by no means widespread. Recent publications and e 

on this subject have shown that many people are keenly aware of DÀ 

possibilities offered by modern languages, though there are dou ^ 
concerning methods and standards which are appropriate to thes 
Schools. Because of its own concern with these matters the Boat 

of Studies for Modern Languages in the University of Birmingham 

Institute of Education decided in 1951 to undertake a careful sue) 

of present practice in a limited number of secondary modern schoo 5 

at the same time trying to ascertain the aims and beliefs underlying 

the selection of any Particular language and its teaching. The mem 

bers of this Board of Studies! are individually responsible for 


iT ` investi- 
ib ar of the Board of Studies responsible for the present inVe 

MS D. M. Cannell, City of Worcester Training College 

Mr J. H eins Sanct or Birmingham Education Department 

as ; y Trainin llege 

Mr A. Thorburn University of Bi E E i t 

H ss irmingh: ti Departmen f 
Working under the Chairmanship of Prefer Free Mortis and Professa 
J. Manson of the niversity of Birm; 
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. II. PROCEDURE 


It was decided at an early stage to reject the questionnaire as the 
main method of collecting data. The weaknesses of the question- 
naire are well-known. Not least of them, in this area! at any rate, 
was the fact that schools had had to suffer a good many of them. 
The rejection of this method in favour of a personal approach did 
mean, however, that the number of schools which could be sampled 
was limited, although, in compensation for this, much more time 
and care was devoted both to the collection of data and its evaluation 
than might otherwise have been. In the end 35 secondary modern 
Schools in which a language was taught were visited and answers on 
a short questionnaire from 128 other schools where no modern 
language was taught were made available to the Board.? 

To secure uniformity in procedure when visiting schools a check 
Sheet for use by the investigators was evolved listing in detail points 
on which information was sought. The headings on this check 
Sheet and the questions on the earlier questionnaire are shown in 
the appendix. They will also be clear from the form of the analysis 
used in subsequent sections of the report. 

Each member of the Board visited in 1952 a number of schools, 
these schools being chosen from a list which had been compiled 
from information supplied by Directors of Education. The sample 
cannot be regarded as a random one but from what is known of all 
the schools in the area it is not thought that the results are seriously 
biased. In these visits, the purpose of which had previously been 
explained, head teachers and language teachers discussed their aims 
and methods and attempted to evaluate results with the visitor who 
immediately recorded the information given. The completed check 


Sheets were then considered section by section and reported on by 


members of the investigating team, and the Board as a whole dis- 
inging them together 


Cussed and evaluated these reports before br 
Into the present form. 

. Two things need to be stressed. First, it was made clear by the 
Visitors that they had no intention of proselytising; secondly, it was 
DO part of their task to evaluate the quality of the teaching or to 
assess directly its results. Occasions not unnaturally arose when 
they were invited to watch lessons or when, by other means, they 


1 The area for which this Institute is responsible is included in the counties 
9f Herefordshire, Leicestershire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire and 


Orcestershire, ; "n E 
2 These answers had been obtained by Miss Ewing in 1950 during the course 


9f an individual research. 
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i 7 clusions. 
became aware of these results and could form their own Ben M 
The principal concern of the survey was, however, v 


x inions of the 
methods, practical difficulties and the comments and opinion 
schools themselves, 


III. Form or REPORT 


In view of the many items on which information = hee 
secured it has been thought best not to separate all the facts i Fe 
opinions on and evaluation of those facts if constant prs * 
was to be avoided. The Practice has therefore been adop first 
dealing with the material section by section giving the ee i 
followed immediately by comments on these before procee A P 
a new section. Additionally, tables of percentages and similar fig 
have been avoided in the main in the cause of readability. 


E 
IV. Tue 35 SCHOOLS IN WHICH A MODERN LANGUAG 


was Taucut 
I. General aims 


Of the schools w 
general aims, 
the interests 


i $ r nt of 
hich were able to give a fairly clear steny E 
Six stressed international relations, four sought to jusion 
of the pupils, two hoped to achieve, by the inc 


& some success with 
chool. Of th 


» most were schools where Esperanto was taught. - aim 
It was clear that there was no generally accepted or popular ue 
eading. The information given was usually rather A 
and diffuse and the question clearly took some schools by surp" 
This had the advan 
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tage, however, that one avoided collecting 
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had not been introduced as a consequence of a well-conceived aim 
or principle. It was, however, gratifying that no one took refuge in 
the mental discipline argument. 


2. Specific aims 


. Reading was given as a primary aim by two schools only; it was 
Even second place, usually to speaking, by 11 others. Even when it 
Was placed as high as this it was usually made clear that it was a poor 
second and there was no indication that the schools considered it to 
be of practical value in the same way as they felt conversation to be 
practical. The only clearly reasoned case for relegating this aspect 
of language learning to the background was that of the schools 
Where international contacts were stressed and where conversation 
and correspondence were expected to take precedence. 

riting appeared no higher than third in the list of aims of any 
School, only 18 schools, indeed, placing it as high as this, even 
though in most schools some part of almost every period was devoted 
to some form of writing. A little translation, a minimum of grammar 
and some correspondence account for most of this. Correspondence 
appeared to be less vast in realisation than in intention though 
evidence was given, principally in the schools where Esperanto was 
taught, of exchange of correspondence with Iceland, Norway, Finland 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Spain, France, Italy, Jugo- 
Slavia, Egypt, Palestine, Germany and Poland. 

While not wishing to enter the controversy which is frequently 
associated with Esperanto, it does appear that the relative ease of 
this language makes writing possible fairly early in the course and 
Correspondence reasonably attractive. The importance given to 
international contacts by Esperanto teachers is thus capable of fairly 
easy realisation. Correspondence, it has been observed, in schools 
of all types, often diminishes as the pupil battles with foreign gram- 
mar; where there are relatively few pitfalls correspondence is less 
likely to fail merely on account of inability to manipulate the language. 

The development of conversational ability was emphatically 
Placed first by 27 schools, most of the remainder placing it no lower 
than second. One school observed that speaking was the immediate 
am, though certain other aims might be more important in the 
Ong run, 

This unanimity of attitude may well be regarded as a very proper 
State of affairs, It may be, however, that not all schools interpreted 
Conversation in the same way. The staff at one school, for example, 
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their 
maintained firmly that the pupils conversed more ed we 
teachers had done when they themselves Were at sc = ; rm 
at other schools were inclined to shake their heads sa s 
conversational achievements of their classes. Aims and n S., 
are not unrelated and the variation in the one may we 

i meaning in the other. T. 
Oe ay was acknowledged by 22 schools, ee 
difficult to assess all the replies, culture being so difficult : - A otim 
Only two schools described their primary aim as cultura k M. 
ranking it second or third. It was clear, however, that fort T st asd 
of schools an important aim was in effect cultural in the wide 


; ish 
of the term. To give an idea of French life, German life, Span 
life or life in forei 
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y Sort of numerical analysis. ‘The € 
Y sound, some doubtful, may best be 


impossible to attempt an 
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: : age 
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Up" was an aim which had not previously been met, yet is not to be 


rejected out of hand. “To cure insularity”, “To give a new outlet”, 

To give the children a chance of studying a leading subject”, these 
and similar remarks were met in individual cases. One school taught 
a language deliberately to meet the commercial and industrial needs 
in the locality, the chosen language being Spanish. 

The general impression of the investigators was that on the 
whole the aims given for the teaching of Spanish and Esperanto had 
been more clearly thought out and more convincingly stated than 
for the inclusion of French and German, though it is not suggested 
that the actual teaching of the latter is inferior to that of the former 
languages, It was also clear that there was much confusion between 
general and specific aims in many cases and often not very much 
rational thought had been given to aims at all. 


3- Choice of language 

Of the 35 schools, 27 took French, one French or German 
(though not to the same classes), two German, one Spanish and four 
Esperanto. 

These figures seem to show that even when enjoying freedom 
both from examinations and tradition, the secondary modern schools 
tend to follow the well-trodden path. There are, however, many 
Considerations outside the head teachers’ control and the overwhel- 
ming figures for French are not necessarily to be interpreted as an 
Overwhelming conviction of its suitability. Several of these schools 
held no particular brief for the language and considered that "any 
language would do". The many official suggestions concerning the 
teaching of Spanish have, apparently, not been found practicable. 

is seems not to be due to any objection to Spanish as such but to 
the fear that suitably qualified teachers will not be obtained or, if 
Obtained, not replaced when necessary. This view, it will be seen 
later » is often responsible for the omission of a language from the 
time-table altogether. As far as Spanish is concerned while there 
May be a limited supply of honours graduates there is no shortage 
9f qualified teachers of the language. The universities are training 
increasing numbers of students in Spanish at subsidiary level, many 
9f whom find it impossible to get teaching jobs where they use this 
training, : 

26 schools gave availability of the teacher as the reason for their 
Choosing a particular language, availability representing academic 
Qualifications which varied from a degree with honours to G.C.E 
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5. Size of classes 

The classes in more than half the schools were of 40 to 50 children. 
In about a quarter the numbers were 30 to 40 and in a fifth between 
20 and 25. These smaller numbers were due to the system of selection 
for language teaching, which is considered in the next section. 

A class of 40 to 50 is too large for any serious study, whether of a 
language or anything else. The smaller groups which result from 
selection are small enough to permit a good deal of personal attention 
es child and many grammar schools would be happy to teach 
so few, 


6. Selection of children 

In nearly every school the selection of children for language 
teaching was made near the beginning of their stay in the school, 
Le. at 11+. In the few cases where there was a different starting age 
only one (an Esperanto school) made an earlier beginning; this was 
In the last year of one junior school whose pupils went on to take 
the language in the adjoining secondary modern school. There were 
à few cases of later starting times; one school began at 13 +, two at 
12+ and another waited until the end of the first term. 

The general practice of beginning at 11+ parallels the normal 
Procedure of the secondary grammar school. Although there are 
good practical reasons and an acceptable psychological basis for a 
Start at this age it would be interesting to see more experimentation 
In this matter. The later starting ages quoted above give few poin- 
ters to the value of shorter courses since they were usually associated 
with staffing difficulties and with a smaller allocation in the weekly 
time-table, It should not be impossible for secondary modern 
Schools, unhampered as they are by examinations, to undertake some 
valuable research here. : 

The method of selecting the children was fairly uniform; children 
Were not chosen as suitable for a language so much as suitable for 
an “A” stream. It is by no means certain that linguistic ability is 
Solely to be found in this stream or that the whole of such a stream 
1S necessarily suited for language study. Some careful work on the 
testing of aptitude for foreign languages has already been done and 
lts application and extension ought to be seriously considered. 


7- Teachers f 
A considerable number of teachers interviewed were qualified 
to teach grammar school pupils; several had deliberately chosen the 
c 
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teachers; one holder of a degree in a modern language ha ualifi- 
abroad at all.) Two had spent three months abroad, again pt de 
cation no lower than that exacted by some universities. here 
clared that they spent their holidays abroad. Several teac : 
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hand experience of the spoken tongue which many of these teachers 
had compared very favourably with that of many graduates and the 
efforts to acquire this experience which some had made indicated a 
considerable attachment to their job. 

The length of language teaching varied widely. "The shortest 
experience recorded was nine months, the longest (French) sixteen 
Years. In one school (Esperanto) three language teachers were on 
the staff with fourteen, ten and one year's experience respectively. 
The average time was four to five years. 

Only two schools (French) had, or had had, foreign assistants, 
though one hoped to arrange to have one soon. Several schools 
Spoke well of occasional visits of foreigners; these visits had had a 
considerable psychological effect. One school teaching Esperanto 
Spoke enthusiastically about a week's residence, at the school, of 
children from several European countries. This appeared to have 
given a stimulus and a sense of reality to the spoken tongue. 


8. Method 
From the answers given, it was clear that the Direct Method or 


. Some modification of it (and this is to be widely interpreted) was 


favoured by all schools. A few teachers used the foreign language 
throughout; others employed a fair measure of English. At least 
half of the schools visited stated that they laid particular stress on 
Conversation, some combining it with reading, a very small minority 
linking it with the teaching of free composition. Conversation in 
the foreign language formed, according to the reports, part of almost 
every lesson. 

Translation, whether in oral or written work, was resorted to by 
Most teachers, In most cases written exercises both from and into 
the foreign language were attempted by the children in the early 
Stages. Translation was mentioned as being popular in three schools 
as it gave the children some feeling of achievement. Dictation = 
Not practised to any extent. In one school it was a fortnightly 
exercise, in others it was reserved for the fourth year. Whenever 
dictations were given they were based on seen work. 

A certain amount of other written work was done in most schools. 
It took many forms, e.g. copying down of the text or bsp 
Summaries, the writing of exercises, free compositions, the labelling 


i drawings, In one school an entire lesson was given up every week 


to written work: in another four compositions were written every 
¢ be very popular except 


term. Free composition did not appear to 
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: 1 being 
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the experimental stage. 
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necessary. Such conditions do not exist in most schools at present. 

It is regrettable that the value of free composition, systematically 
prepared beforehand, is not generally realised—not only as a means 
of encouraging "Sprachgefühl" but also of consolidating oral prac- 
tice. There is a real danger that oral proficiency without some 
consolidation either through writing or reading will be quickly lost 
When pupils leave school. 

It is probable that the lack of suitable text-books is one reason 

why so little reading is attempted. A much wider provision and use 
Of easy texts is to be advocated. 
, The investigators formed the impression that there was much 
life in the language teaching in secondary modern schools, the 
teaching being particularly vivified through the introduction of 
Songs and plays, and through the attempts to provide background. 
This liveliness was not only to be observed in company with aca- 
demic distinction. It was clear that residence abroad together with 
the right qualities of personality were contributing much. j 

One must regret, in some ways, that there is a tradition of no 
homework in secondary modern schools. Modern languages suffer 
Particularly from a lack of that consolidation which regular and 
wisely assigned written and learning homework produce. 


9. Aids 
20 schools had one room in which all language teaching was done. 
This was an ordinary classroom distinguished by the presence of 
railway posters, maps, charts, etc. Some of these rooms were really 
excellent with a wealth of pictorial matter and other teaching aids. 
Such aids mentioned, though not all in any one school, were the 
gramophone, sound recorder, film and film strip projectors, pice 
Scrap books, “realia”, class library, periodicals and dolls in nationa 
and provincial costumes. ‘There were, of course, considerable 
differences in the manner and completeness with which rooms were 
fitted. Nevertheless, that so many schools could earmark and equip, 
even in a simple way, a room for language teaching indicates con- 
PORE interest and enthusiasm. ; 
lhe list of aids should not be allowe r 
In general schools were not well equipped. Lack of money still 
makes the modern language rather a Cinderella subject. The 
impression gained by the team was that most schools lacked many 
desirable aids, and that the use of those that did exist was spasmodic. 
Only four schools listened to the B.B.C. broadcasts and the 


d to create a false impression. 
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Tewi cistin; 
general comment was that they were too hard. A by fo 
sets of gramophone records for language ai 3 niri 
schools were found to be too difficult. The most useful a 
records were those of folk songs and modern music. me. 

It is clear that there is Scope for some experiment and «S EX. 
in both these important media of instruction if the nee 
secondary modern pupil are to be met. 5 
14 osh Xen something of films produced se ee 
teaching. This was often one appearance of Famille Martin. aches 
was mention of films borrowed from the French Railways, an 


Tq ean 
were also two cases of film-making, by teachers, of their Europ 
holidays. 


A i single 
The fact that Famille Martin often made no more than a ; 
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Board's opinion that this serie 
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children some knowledge of the country's social and artistic inheri- 
tance?" had been asked indirectly when discussing Aims and was 
asked directly now. Most of the answers stated that the language 
was the chief, or even only, concern and that background teaching 
was only incidental. 

This was justified on the grounds of time and the fact that lessons 
on, say, the history of the country, given in English, did little to 
advance the child’s knowledge of the language. In one school there 
Was a regular monthly lesson devoted to the study of French life and 
institutions; in another school such lessons were left until the fourth 
year. Most emphasis was laid on this aspect of language teaching 
when preparing the children for a foreign holiday, but there was little 
evidence of systematic lessons on the background of the people 
whose language was being studied. 

The opinion here is that this contradiction with views put 
forward earlier is partly to be explained by the artificial distinction be- 
tween language and life which the question imposes. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to separate these two aspects and, in fact, much 
teaching of life, customs and so on occurs, consciously or otherwise, 
in the teaching of language. 

The question asking whether the literature of the country was 
dealt with met a plain “no” in almost every case, the standard of 
language attainment being so inadequate that even the simpler poems 
were found difficult. With the exception of songs and an occasional 
short story little contact was made with the country's literature. 
Children in two schools took part in verse-speaking competitions 
Organised by the Anglo-French Society of Birmingham (Schools 
Branch) and a few schools arranged visits and lectures by foreigners. 

Deliberate correlation between the language study and other 
Subjects in the curriculum was infrequent. English with the foreign 
anguage, when the same teacher took both, was occasionally men- 
tioned, as were Geography, History, Music and Art. Cookery was 
also given once in connexion with the study of recipes and menus. 

It was clear that there was little formal attempt to link language 
teaching with the teaching of other subjects and such integration 


as did occur was incidental. 


Ir. Effects 
ne on Opinions which follows it are 


A This section and the o aee " 
Similar to the section of Aims inasmuch as heads of schools an 
difficult to give positive and 


teachers, not unnaturally, found it 
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the 

decisive answers. 'lhese sections, too, are less bpm. d 
others and it is more difficult, therefore, to judge the va 

inions expressed. . in 
DONAR the effects of modern language ae net a 
capacity, comprehension and conversational ability "^ a A mi 
the schools committed themselves to positive answer ^s to sea 
number declined to express any opinion beyond impossl 
“di lt to judge”, “no evidence as yet". at 

Bi Ser reporting favourably, some delar d a 
modern language teaching contributed to general ree. 3 
awareness; “it widened the mind of the pupil”, “helped a 5 tiat 
the personal development of the pupil”, “gave a new hsc. T 
personality”. One or two qualified their statements by refe 
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the difficulties of judging personality and the effects of any subJ 
on its development. 
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diate environment, Co 
“Voluntary homework done” 
the pupil”, to the rather luke 
other subjects”, 
ability go hand in hand”, n one industrial locality it would d 
that the French lesson was Possibly the only means of drawing re 
child's interest Outside hi own environment. Several remarks 
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flected a difficulty which possibly applies more particularly to 
secondary modern school language teaching than that elsewhere, 
that of maintaining interest in the subject itself after the first two 
years. Visits abroad and correspondence were cited as consequences 
of language teaching in 20 schools. In almost all the remainder the 
desire or intention had been aroused but financial considerations had 
prevented their realisation. Four schools had joined large parties 
organised by the local authority (one party of fifteen boys, for 
example, was able to join these though unaccompanied by one of 
their own masters). German classes had been to Bonn and to 
Holland (the latter because it was cheaper). There had been an 
exchange of schools in one case; in another small groups of children 
had stayed with French families. Esperanto classes had occasionally 
visited international camps abroad. 

The extent to which correspondence, once begun, was main- 
tained and with what profit was difficult to determine. An Esperanto 
class was able to arrange an exhibition of material which it had 
obtained through international correspondence. In a few cases the 
Correspondence was maintained by being conducted in English. In 
others “It tails off badly" or “It is only the girls who continue". 

The replies to this section seem to indicate that there was no 
great change in skills such as improvement in English or speech but 
that there was a fair amount of interest aroused even if this was 1n 
Some cases transient. The first of these is in agreement with findings 
on the transfer of training in other fields. The awakening of interest 
is gratifying, though there is clearly room for experiment into means 
of making this more permanent. ]t might well be that there is, for 
example, a case for witholding correspondence until the third year 
and then using it as a means of stimulating fresh interest. 

It was interesting to note that in two schools pupils were reported 
to have taken up French or German at evening classes in consequence 
of their having studied a language at school. It so happened that this 
language was Esperanto though no particular significance 1s attached 
to this fact. It does, however, give rise to a reflection concerning 
the continuity of language learning. In the first place there is 
generally a gap between the age of 15 when pupils leave school and 
the age when they can start evening classes. Secondly, evening 
Classes in foreign languages are by no means universally provided. 


Some scheme for attracting the school leaver, maintaining his interest 


and encouraging him to continue his language studies would probably 


Prove to be of great value. 
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12. Opinions ata 
This section, like the last, must be prefaced by the observ a 

that the opinions recorded in it were obtained by way of two or E 

people in each school. 'These opinions may or may not re 


P various 
adequately the general attitude to language study of the variou 
groups mentioned below. 


Half the schools recorded that favourable comments had ws 
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parents they were favourable; almost invariably snob value and 
parity of esteem were the greatest virtues in their eyes. It is impos- 
sible to say, however, whether these views represented those of the 
majority. In one case only was this opinion that of an official parent 
organisation. 


V. THE 128 SCHOOLS IN WHICH A MODERN LANGUAGE 
WAS NOT TAUGHT 


As stated earlier, 128 schools in which a modern language was 
not taught had completed a short questionnaire concerning this fact. 
The information had been obtained a short time before the present 
inquiry had started by one of the investigators. 

Of the 128 head teachers, 30 stated that they objected to language 
teaching, though it was clear from additional comments that their 
Objections were frequently a consequence of conditions in their 
Schools and not on principle. ‘The remainder had no objection in 
Principle. There were, however, difficulties which prevented the 
inclusion of a language in the curriculum, these being classified: 


1. Lack of qualified teachers 80 cases 
2. Too few teachers all round 22 cases 
3. An already over-crowded curriculum — 72 cases 
4. Children in poor circumstances 31 cases 
There were many additional comments in this section 
discussed in a later paragraph. Assuming that such di l 
be Overcome, 103 heads said they would teach a language, 16 said 
they would not and the rest were undecided. J 
116 of the 128 schools were in favour of foreign travel for their 
Pupils and 12 against. Those against were usually concerned with 
the financial difficulties which travel abroad must entail, or stressed 
the need for children to see their own country first. í 
Among the many additional reasons for not teaching a language 
two were most commonly given. The first was the feeling that 
English ought to have main consideration and that the existing 
Standard of English in many cases was cither far too low for beneficial 
Study of a language or would suffer still further if another language 
Were introduced. The 22 heads who specified this were offset by the 
One who felt that English would be improved. A few other heads, 
Vithout specifying English, thought that the time could better be 
Spent on the basic subjects of the curriculum. The second common 
Teason was that the children did not have the necessary ability except 


n which will be 
fficulties could 
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to be 
ina very few cases. 20 heads thought the iy io i" E 
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meee at least at subsidiary level, are being trained at the 
levels at maining colleges if. weed i eres Tod 
teachers are often fedini so F "dif i Du d ae 
Peace exe be id me difficulty in getting posts where 
e reeni g an be used. This is not to be taken as implying that 
pistes err methods are necessarily adequate. For the oral 
a ential for modern language teaching in these schools to 
Eating ye " mon experience of the spoken tongue 1s needed in the 
dE prede he supplementary one-year course of the Ministry 
A eii on for teachers with a two-year training IS already available 
he i need; doubtless training colleges will be better able to 
eae ir own provision when the three-year course of training 
universal. 

p esa difficulty has been met on many occasions in the 
"an age 2 oe and has usually been overcome. The temper of 
be child st largely determine what is relevant for the education of 
S duit of that age. Ata time when education for international 
Eiern d ing 1s accepted asa principal aim of education, all who are 
s T with curriculum planning may W 
thy of a modern language for inclusion are n 
ose of many other subjects. 

i P schools where a language is tat r : ; 
B. most marked feature. Notwithstanding uncertainty of aim 
bet eae and in many cases difficulties due to lack of experience, 
fie or i ae ih lack of suitable books and other aids, enthusiasm 
chil R a uced virile and vital teaching. The effects of this on the 
den a like the effects of the teaching of any other subject are often 
end cd e and not easily assessed. In the majority of cases heads 
d affs feel convinced from their daily contems with their pupils 
tite E worth-while contribution to their full development is being 
aks per the tangible results, correspondence, visits made and 
Mena are not negligible and compare favourably with the tangible 
ida: produced in other fields. Tf the modern language teaching 
tthe, ces no more than an appreciation, albeit simply, that there are 
Bh ao cultures than the pupils’ own, other people with other methods 
| ae with their own problems similar to yet different 
eh heir problems, its inclusion is justified. If, additionally, a 
effect, to visit and communicate 1$ engendered, or, more happily, 
Fi) ed there could be few who would deny that a significant 

ntribution to the education of individuals had been made. 
Yet we are not unaware of the problems, both administrative and 


ell consider whether the 
ot at least as powerful 
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educational, which face modern school language teaching: Is the 
growing inarticulateness which descends, around thirteen, on the 
young adolescent of certain classes and localities arrested by oral 
work in a foreign language or is it a reason for failure or only limited 
success? Is the narrow material and industrial background of so 
many young lives so great a handicap that no amount of language oF 
other teaching would ever open a window to any other world? Is the 
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] 
nvestigating term in schools where a m 
language vas taught 


I. Aims 

(1) General Statement IL. Cuorce 

(2) Reading? s (1) Which language? 
(3) Writing? (2) Why? 


(4) Speaking? 
(5) Cultural? 
(6) Others? 


(7) Any other comments? 


(3) Since when? 
(4) Any change? 
(s) Why? 


(6) Any other comments? 


TOS 
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III. Time-Tasiinc 

(1) Duration of course? 
(2) Periods per week? 

(3) Scatter of periods? 
(4) Duration of periods? 
(5) Size of class? 

(6) Any other comments? 


E SELECTION or CHILDREN 

1) Starting age? 

(2) On LO? i 

(3) Ability in English? 

(4) After preliminary instruction? 
(5) Other means? 

(6) Any other comments? 


V. TEACHERS 

(1) Academic qualifications? 

(2) Experience of spoken tongue? 

(3) Residence abroad? 

(4) Courses attended? 

(5) Length of language teaching? 
Foreign assistants? 

(7) Any other comments? 


VI. Mernop 

(1) Formal grammar? 

(2) Direct method? 

(3) Reading: 
a. Text-book, course? 
b. 'Text-book, readers? 
€. When introduced? 

(4) Conversation? 

5) Writing? 

(6) Phonetics? 

(7) Translation and free composi- 
tion? 

(8) Dictation? 

9) Emphasis on 3-8? 

(10) a. Tests given? 

(s b. Their nature? 

3) Songs, games, play, etc.? 

12) Homework? 

(13) Others? 

14) Any other comments? 


VII. Ars 
(1) Language room? 
(2) B.B.C.? 
(3) Gramophone? 
(4) Films? 
(5) Film strips? 
(6) Library? 
a. In French, 
b. In English. 
(7) Others? 
(8) Any other comments? 


VIII. CONTENT 
(1) Language only? 
(2) Literature? 
(3) Study of 
a. customs, 
b. geography, 
c, etc. 
(4) Correlation with other subjects? 
(s) Any other comments? 


IX. EFFECTS 
(1) Judged by 
a. reading, 
b. understanding, 
c. conversation, 
d. other criteria. 
(2) On English? 
(3) Speech? 
(4) Interest? 
(s) Visits abroad? 
(6) Correspondence? 
(7) Any other comments? 


X. OPINIONS 


(1) H.MLI.’s? 

(2) Head ‘Teacher? 

(3) Language Teachers? 

(4) Non-Language Teachers? 
(5) Pupils? 

(6) Parents? 


Any other remarks by school or investigator. 
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Questionnaire for Headmasters and Headmistresses in schools where 
. languages were not taught 


(Please put a circle round the answer required except in 2 (d) where then 


reason should be stated.) 


I. Have you any objections to the teaching of languages? Yes Ng 
2. Are your reasons’ for not introducing languages based on: 
(a) staffing difficulties QU 
(i) lack of teachers e 
(i) lack of qualified teachers E 
(b) overcrowded curriculum () 
(c) children in poor circumstances (e) 


(d) any other reason (please state) 


3. Without Such difficulties would you wish to introduce a No 
foreign language in the curriculum? ye 


4. Are you in favour of travel abroad for your pupils? Ye No 
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A BI-LATERAL SCHOOL 
by E. B. WILLIAMS 


Head Mistress of The Hugh Clopton School for Girls, 
Stratford-upon- Avon 


HE Hugh Clopton School for Girls, Stratford-upon-Avon, is a 

bi-lateral school with a number on roll of 580 girls. With the 

passing of the New Education Act of 1944 the character of this 
School, built in the first instance as a senior girls' school, changed 
from elementary to secondary and in 1945 changed still further into 
a secondary school of a bi-lateral nature with the inclusion of a 
grammar school stream. It has taken some seven years for the 
foundation of this school, which is concerned with the building of a 
Brammar stream, the shaping of a modern stream and the moulding 
into one school of the two streams, to be in any degree stabilised. 
Girls are admitted into the Grammar school stream as a result of the 
Warwickshire Schools Admission Tests and come from as far afield 
as Brailes on the borders of Oxfordshire and Warwick and Leaming- 
ton. The catchment area for entry into the modern stream has 
recently been defined to cover thirteen parishes in addition to 
Stratford-upon-Avon itself, Before this definition however girls were 
received from a wider area and at present there are girls in the school 
from over sixty parishes. Every type of girl, therefore, academically 
and socially, is represented from the potential university scholar on 
the one hand and the dull and backward on the other. Now that a 
Sixth form has been established and courses at Scholarship and 
Advanced level successfully taken and at the same time the aims and 
Achievements of the modern stream formulated, it may prove of 
Interest to know the educational opportunities offered in a school of 
this nature. 

We are particularly fortunate in premises. Well placed on the 
Outskirts of the town there is a fine modern building which in addition 
to ten classrooms has a distinguished assembly hall, two domestic 
Science rooms, a needlecraft room, two art and craft rooms, a biology 

aboratory with preparation room, à library and a gymnasium. The 
Eymnasium which has changing rooms and showers, is shared with 
D 217 
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ix acres of 
the boys’ department. There i me à 154 e. 
playing fields which are again shared. y lie winter ani tm 
three netball courts and two hockey pitches in the ths seme 
rounders pitches and seven grass tennis npn EP 2 depan 
School meals are served from the kitchen in the boy: 
re eaten in the domestic science rooms. onthe 
aie 1951 the Warwickshire County Council P E ER. 
century manor house in Shottery some ten Epl building B 
the school and this is used for additional premises. 1 evr MAD 
of interesting historical significance. ‘The deeds of Shot TIT "ES 
trace its foundation to 796 when Offa, King of Mercia, d foie 
Later it became the possession of the See of Worcester prese, SE 
hundred years until 1918 it remained in the family of the dete fhe 
Hertford. These premises have been converted to peri library: 
first instance five classrooms, a small dining room an x ems 
Each of these rooms has an attraction of its own but speci? ed as the 
should perhaps be made of the room which previously serv! gw 
Oratory with its beams, stained glass windows and yo Tudor 
piece, and of the entrance hall with its panelled walls of s t. 
period. There are Spacious kitchen quarters from which F "nd tbe 
meals are served, These meals are eaten in the entrance ha nce the 
dining room, Five small bedrooms on the second floor, © 
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Servants' quarters, are being converted into two domes 
flats with two sittin 
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practical work and activities should be used by girls of the modern 
Stream and the first and second year of the grammar stream. The 
senior girls of the grammar stream and one group of senior moderns, 
Who are taking a three-year academic course with a view to sitting 
G.C.E. at Ordinary level, use the Manor premises as form rooms 
and for all their academic subjects. "Their school meal is taken at the 
Manor. They return to the main building for science, physical 
education, domestic science, needlework and singing and spend an 
average of thirteen periods a week out of thirty-five there. These 
Periods are allocated in sessions so there is no moving during a 
Session from one establishment to the other. The fact that there are 
grammar and modern stream girls on both premises does much to 
Preserve the unity of the school. In addition Morning Assembly is 
attended four times a week by every girl in the school irres- 
Pective of stream or premises used. The size of the Assembly Hall 
does not unfortunately allow in any case an assembly of the whole 
school. As yet there does not appear to be any cleavage in the school 
due to the use of these double premises and it may be of value to 
Consider how far the general aims and organisation of the school help 
to prevent this. 

It is perhaps in the bi-lateral school that the aim of secondary 
education to give the children what they need according to their ages, 
abilities and aptitudes can be most readily surveyed. It is easy to 
deal with ages. Aptitudes and abilities are more difficult to define 
and even when defined are not always readily accepted by parents. 
The strong tradition of the grammar school undoubtedly retains 
Pride of place and parents will adopt almost any device in an attempt 
to secure for their daughter a grammar school education. The results, 
disastrous in some cases, are well known. The junior child may be 
Urged to such a degree at home by over-anxious parents that her 
Output far exceeds her intake or she may be deprecated by her parents 
for not being what the parents call “clever” or more disastrously still 
be measured against brothers, sisters or cousins very unfavourably 
indeed. It is vitally necessary therefore that the parents of girls in 
this school should understand the true meaning of secondary educa- 
tion and that this embraces both a grammar school education and a 
modern school education. : meee 

At an early stage, therefore, before the girl leaves her junior 
School, contact with the parent is made. A letter inviting all parents 
to a Parents’ Meeting is despatched through the kind co-operation 
of the heads of the junior schools. At this meeting the parents are 
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+= «his neishbourhood 
told that all girls over the age of eleven years 5 = dier aptitudes 
attend the one school and are educated Dowd a each individual 
and abilities, that is, that every effort is made to han mens stretol CN 
girl according to her lights and that it is our papa as it will go in 
will and develop the imagination of the chire m ient ability will 
whatever sphere. The child endowed with SIGAS dom in books, 
follow a traditionally academic course, seeking her wis puse. 
doing the kind of mathematics and science that requires e beside her 
ing and deep thinking. She will learn another languag de of 
own so that she can both speak it and read it. She may shy she is 
the dead languages if she is capable of dii Caa le own and 
learning it. She will learn history and geography Q f and later 
other countries so that she will understand something d Parents 
want to know more of world relationships and distribution. ghters to 
are given to understand they have an obligation to their cd see 
see that the best Possible use is made of their talents: tha niversity 
ahead the advantages of a sixth form course with an aim for ial wage 
entrance: that they do not regard their daughters as poron her own 
earners but as individuals with a right of fulfilment each in ater her 
line: that the more equipped a girl may be mentally the E. intellect 
obligation to Society as a whole; in short the value of the t-mean 
must be recognised and given its due reward, This does no I] sorts 
however, the cultivation of intellectual snobbery. It takes a 


: reciate 
to make a world is an old tag but one understood and PPR vidusl's 
by parents. It is not for us to sit in judgment on an in 
capabilities and the less 


age- 
z courag 
obvious these are the greater the en 

ment that must be given. 


Parents cease 
awarded a gramm, 


educational problems, They a 


or four. 


a 
s ecess 

hese courses are regarded as basically n A 

ER : E 

for every girl's education, wha 


ca 
tever her future may be. ‘The prania e 
approach and visual cessary for the less able to grasp 
fundamentals of history, Beography and science are "-— 
them. They readily agree that domestic household shopping $ 
be in the grasp of every g 


that 
irl by the time she leaves school an 


aids ne 
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hypothetical situations involving the behaviour of water taps and 
trains with very often impossible numerical figures are best left 
alone. They see the value of actual visits to places of interest—the 
Post office, the town council meeting, the hospital, the laundry, the 
clinics—and that these visits will not only pilot their daughters 
through an interesting course of civics and current events and give 
thema knowledge of the social amenities of the state but will leave a far 
more lasting impression than trying to assimilate this information 
from. books, no matter how simplified the books may be. Speech 
training and dramatic work they recognise as valuable subjects in 
helping difficulties of dialect, laying the foundations of good speech, 
implanting the seed of a feeling for words and establishing a real 
love for literature and poetry. Our good fortune in living in the 
town of Shakespeare's birthplace and on the doorstep of the Memo- 
rial Theatre is much appreciated. Parents are interested in the girls’ 
Visits throughout the season to the theatre and in the Shakespeare 
note-books they keep and treasure. 

We are sometimes asked by parents, “Will the girls be taught 
anything extra in their additional year at school?” We suggest to 
them that it is not so much a question of learning anything extra as 
having further opportunity in this extra year of taking full advantage 
of the education already planned. To recapitulate some of the in- 
formation already given and to outline clearly the approach to educa- 
tion we are making, these four points are stressed to parents: 

I. Health is of prime importance. Without a healthy body little 
headway can be made in any direction. Physical education, including 
gymnastics, dancing, games and hygiene and biology promote 
healthy growth and a healthy attitude towards the care of the body. 
The older the child the greater the pride she should have in her 
development. A strong vigorous use of the body in adolescence may 
Well lay the foundations of physical well-being for life. 

2. To learn to live amicably in a community the child must have 
Opportunity through history and civics to have some knowledge of 
ocal and national government; for the development and under- 
Standing of industry, the rapid growth of inventions must be followed. 

he study of the physical and regional features of other countries 
Promote an understanding of international relationships and the 
Birls are encouraged to have pen friends. Extracts from letters from 
Pen friends are published in the school magazine and the interchange 
9f ideas between girls of one country with those of another are ready 
Proof of the understanding girls are beginning to develop. 
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3. As a girl begins to mature the mastery of her own he 
becomes even more essential. Good speech, the ability pun. E 
right thing to say at the right moment, the apri i 
adequate vocabulary stimulated by wide reading and oppor s my 
of self-expression through debates and discussions are d i 
social equipments and to be cultivated. Attention is broug E 
special course on cultural studies of countries with whom we A 
international relationships and which follows this kind of pattern: 


(a) Tue UNITED STATES OF America 
(i) The political structure: democracy. 
(ii) The people and their beliefs, their homes. 
(iii) Modern architecture. 
(iv) Drama as portrayed through the medium of films. 


(b) Tug UNION or Sover Sociauisr REPUBLICS 
(i) A revision of the political structures, 
(ii) The life of the people. 
(iii) Drama: Chekhov, Gorky, Dostoievsky. 
(iv) Ballet: link with music. 
(c) Germany 
(i) Nordic myths. 
(ii) Music: Bach, B 
(iii) Modern scienti 
(d) Iraty 
(i) The people of Italy. 
(ii) Art: the Renaissan 
Angelo. 
(iii) Opera: Verdi, Rossini. 
(e) GREECE 
(i) The ideals of the Greeks, love 


Ai) Architecture: the build 
(iii) Art: sculpture, 


eethoven, Mendelssohn, Wagner. “ 
fic developments—photography, mathematics. 


i ] 
ce; Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michae 


of beauty and freedom. 
ings on the Acropolis. 


d ground: The Empire, Revolution, Sino- 
i _. , Japanese War, Modern China, Chiang Kai-shek. 
(ii) The Chinese people. 


( Brief geographical and social study— 
national Characteristics, 


(iii) Philosophy—Confucia 
(iv) Art: writing, 
(v) Novels based 


i nism, Taoism. 
architecture, pictures, pottery, poetry. 
on China: Pearl Buck, Norah Walm. 
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4. The ical si : 

work, ee side of life approached in arts and crafts, needle- 

EN lues ES science, gardening, the study of number in relation 
h a girl's experiences for the future running of a home 


and that is į 
is indeed what the majority of these girls will do. It becomes 


then 
not so : E 
much a question of threshing round for some extra 
school as one of seizing 


Subject : 

t . a taught in the additional year at 

the child nea of furthering the education already planned so that 

of her Rita school with a passionate desire to further some part 

Will remain oa and thus derives a happiness and satisfaction which 

s e may E ith her no matter how humble and stereotyped a post 

e 

how her ts of the dull and backward 

ughter will fare in all this. Itis possible, for a variety of 


reasons, hi 
little — ino at the age of eleven cannot read and she has 
edge of number. She is not classified as E.S.N. or she 
but to set to work and 


Would : 
devote E he with us, so there is no alternative 
three Rs pre time as possible to the individual's difficulties in the 
Year-old p sense of achievement is quickly realised by an eleven- 
rules her irs until she can read and has some knowledge of the four 
eadway ea remains limited and her imagination dulled. Once 
9n some c, eing made this type of child usually follows a course 
™mediat entral theme which brings her into contact with life in her 
€ area, The following project on Warwickshire for example 


Was r 
ece: : x» 
ntly much enjoyed and fruitful in its results. 


child wonders naturally 


p WARWICKSHIRE 
owland and rivers in 
d near Warwickshire. 


A. GEOGRAPHY O 


EXT 
ts s 
Soe in the British Isles. 
vickshire, Positions of large tow” 
e are employed. 
shire farm. Bus: 
Warwick and 


Highland, l 
s in an 


2; Ho 
Ww 
(a) A = where Warwickshire peopl 
iita A year's work on a Warwic 
oes such as Stratford-upon-Avon, 
f£ arket days in Stratford-upon-Avon- 
Eo eem 
ndustry: Mining and manufacturing. Industries of Birmingham, 
Coventry, Nuneaton, Gtratford-upon-Avon and Leamington. 
Life and work of a miner, factory worker, a postman, a shop 
assistant. 


(c) & 
E. tratford-upon- Avon 
Pplies of food and clothes for Warwickshi 


as a tourist centre. 
re people. 
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4. How towns and villages in Warwickshire are connected with other 
places in the British Isles. Planning a holiday or a business o 1 

Maps and charts and models which children will make to illustrate t m 
Work: e.g. Warwickshire and adjoining counties, large towns in Warwic 
shire, Rivers Leam, Avon, Dene and Stour. 

Villages which send produce to Stratford-upon-Avon market. 

Industries of Birmingham, Coventry and Nuneaton. 

Food supplies not grown in Warwickshire. 

Where clothes for Warwickshire people are made. 

Positions of interesting buildings in Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Holiday resorts visited by Warwickshire people. 


.  - B. History or Warwicxsurre d 

Historical importance of Warwickshire (with emphasis on Warwick an 

Stratford-upon-Avon), 

I. Life in Warwickshire 
Warwickshire, 


2. Life in Saxon Warwickshire. Saxon remains found near Stratford-upon- 
Avon. Warwick and Alfred the Great, 


3. Life in Norman Warwickshire. The first Earl of Warwick. Norman 
castles. Warwickshire in Domesday Book. f 

4- Warwickshire in the Middle Ages. Stories of Robin Hood, Guy ° 
Warwick. The Bear with the Ragged Staff, 

he reign of Elizabeth. Life of William Shakes 

and his contribution to English Literature, Visits to places of loca 

interest, e.g. Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Ann Hathaway's Cottage. 


The vexed question of 


: in 
under Roman rule. Roman roads and villages 


homework is another problem often raised 
by parents. It is imperative in order to reach the standard require 
for external examinations that the 
home study. P. 


is done under re. 


u : 

H B i es 
measure the attention given her more able neighbour and this app! 
not only to her course 


g 5 00: 
of studies but to the social life the sch 
has to offer, 


; ied 
The social background Of the girls of this school is very varié 


ii 
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and one of the most important things we find necessary is to see that 
all the girls are dressed alike. Parents readily understand how 
deeply hurt one child can be by the remarks of another on her 
appearance. Uniform is the solution. The wearing of uniform 
obviates comments and indeed is in the long run an economy for 
parents in so far as much help can be given by staff in helping to keep 
uniform neat and tidy. There is usually some second-hand uniform 
for sale and necessitous cases receive help. There is no doubt that 
the wearing of uniform is a great unifying force among the girls 

themselves and it pleases the parents. 
Every girl, irrespective of stream, is a member of a “House” and 
she is able both by her work and her play to contribute to her House. 
mark sheet for each form keeps a record of marks obtained and 
of effort made. Healthy competition is encouraged and outstanding 
Performances are rewarded. Talent and energy are not regarded as 
anti-social and thus we find a child of most limited ability encouraged 
to put forth every effort to lift herself out of the pit of mediocrity or 
Worse, House Meetings follow the mid term and end of term publi- 
Cation of the Marks Sheets and points are allocated to the House 
or the good work and effort of the individual girl. On the other 
and, girls who are unpunctual or unprepared for a lesson lose points 
or their House as their behaviour is regarded as unco-operative and 
à Waste of time for the rest of the community. We find this particular 
Use of House points quickens the individual’s realisation of her 
responsibilities and indirectly is a helpful disciplinary measure. It 
sould be noted staff do not use this loss of House points for other 
than lateness and unpreparedness. A positive form of discipline is 
advocated and secured by the handling of lessons well prepared and 
attractively presented. Inter-House matches in hockey, netball, 
tennis and rounders are played throughout the year and points are 
allocated to the successful House. ‘These points are added to the 
9Ints gained in competitive events on Sports Day and appropriate 
Tophies for the leading Houses in work, effort and in sport pus 
Presented to the House captains on Speech Day, an annual event in 
$ Winter term, It is worth noting, perhaps, that in addition to the 
P ; Sentation of certificates gained as a result of the General Certificate 
a Tbn ee oem iod ep ENDE E 
Warded on Speech Day to the senior and junior members who 
ejos, ntributed most to their House during the year in all-round 
of th, Any girl, whatever her ability and aptitude, is eligible for one 
se awards, It is most interesting to observe the esteem in 


are a 
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: is the instance 
which individual girls are held by their House. There vies icm 
of the girl who was almost sub-normal in eie d her Hous 
absence from school was whole-heartedly e sl vas d 
captain, a sixth former, who declared the pO fos hee d 
best shooter in netball the House had ever had. » caltured HOR 
too how the girl lacking the refinements of a pss? will lead her 
and at cross purposes often enough with life itse! * co-operative 
House in a team practice after school and reveal a mo tliis achod 
and generous spirit. The value of the House system nuin aid 
high. Each House embraces a cross section of the um "-—— 
each girl knows she belongs in quite a special way to tha practices, 

Out-of-school activities flourish. There are school € See 
team matches played against other schools and clubs an 


an 
: z rammar 
representing the best performers are drawn from g 

modern streams. 


the Verse Speakin 
the Athletics Clu 
fifth and sixth fo 
ballroom dancing 
to observe how wi 
braces. It is not ci 
any one stream, 

likely to be foun. 
these clubs the 


ioni 
; EEG ternatlo 
times made to » to Birmingham to see In 


: e 
hockey or to London to see an event of current importanc 
All parents are invited to th 


Day, to the School Play, usuall 


ta 
: 3 : ors, 8 
parent and it provides an excellent opportunity for governor? 


S 
zi ^ d expres 
and educationists of all kinds to ventilate their feelings and 
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their views on the progress or otherwise of modern education. 

The record of the year's achievements in the school is summed 
Up annually in the school magazine. This is a well-produced docu- 
ment containing an interesting editorial of the school’s growth and 
Progress and of staff's comings and goings, with an account of func- 
tions, sports reports, house and form notes, news of leavers, careers 
In process and in prospect, some original articles and extracts from 
letters received from pen friends abroad. Our pen friends are 
numerous, as one would expect in Stratford-upon-Avon, and any 
girl may submit extracts from her correspondence for publication. 
It is interesting again to note that contributors to this magazine are 
from all parts of the school and the magazine is bought by all mem- 
bers who are encouraged to keep their own collection. 

The problem of integration in a community, some of whom leave 
at fifteen while others stay until eighteen, is bound to arise. In this 
School the majority of moderns leave at fifteen but even so, if they 

ave the necessary qualities of leadership, they are given positions 
of responsibility side by side with older girls. With divided premises 
this is not difficult to arrange and the head girl allots duties according 
to work to be done and the team at her disposal. With the bait of 

€neral Certificate of Education some of the moderns, as we have 
Seen, are encouraged to continue at school and we find, as a natural 
Consequence, that our sixth form has a character of its own. It may 
Include girls from the grammar stream who have obtained the 
General Certificate of Education at Ordinary level with as many as 
Seven or eight passes and who are now taking a course at Advanced 
and Scholarship level with a view to university or training college 
entrance, and girls who are taking the General Certificate of Education 
at Ordinary level with some subjects common to both groups as 
Cultural, non-examination subjects. While no two girls appear to be 
following the same time-table this group forms a solid top to the 
School, not perhaps altogether following the strict academic lines of 
t € traditional sixth form but certainly in its attitude and loyalty to 
this new venture establishing a tradition of respect for the community 
and an appreciation of each other’s efforts which we hope for many 
Years to follow. 
d Itis early days to assess the value of this experiment of a bi-lateral 

ol, but its advantages can be profitably explored. It is clear that 
Many avenues can be opened up for the children to proceed along 
and should any path close in on any of them she can be redirected 
to the highway in the same establishment without any loss of prestige 
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or elated sense of achievement. With an able and imaginative staff 
there is no fear the ablest may lose pace for the weaker. A University 
County Award gives evidence that in a bi-lateral school the intellec- 
tual pupil may still travel far and fast and deep. While our care of 
the weaker does not at all necessarily dilute our attention to the 
stronger, we do appreciate the value of the mutual stimulus which 
the less vigorous gain from the slightly more. It seems, moreover, 4 
good thing that the gifted few should be aware of the needs of the 
vast majority whose intellectual, social and spiritual well-being are 
no mean problem. It seems a good thing too that these children 
should have an opportunity of frequent contact and that each day 
they should meet together as they do for Morning Assembly. In this 
reverent act of worship with prayers, readings and hymns chosen 
round a single theme, the girls themselves take part both collectively 
and as individuals. At this assembly they hear of their school's 
achievements or of its disappointments. With so wide a field put 
before them they cannot fail to have some appreciation of the values 
of intellect, of character and of temperament. They see society 25 a 
Wage and one feels they are somehow aware that an integrate 
Pattern is being formed which attempts to do justice to all, and to 
Waste opportunities for none in the hope of welding them all into a 
ronous society. By contact with all their fellows they learn t° 
Ci&cipline themselves, to work side by side with one another and to 
a ordinate their natural urge towards self-expression to the needs 
2 xe community. If anything stands out in this school it is the girls 
friendliness and kindliness, These qualities help them not only t° 


live happily now but shoul i i "n 
think of the needs of pr equip them for adult life a their 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SELECTION 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS LI 


by JACK WRIGLEY | 
Lecturer in Education, Queen's University, Belfast — 


INTRODUCTION 

N this article an attempt is made to examine some of the implica- 

tons of recent follow-up experiments in grammar school selection 

. Procedures. In Part I the known facts are presented in a new 

ight; the inevitable limitations of present-day selection methods are 

Stressed; and the reasons for differing opinions of various sections of 

the teaching profession on the success or failure of 11 + examinations 

elucidated, In Part II it is suggested that tetrachoric correlation 

Coefficients can be usefully employed to interpret the results of 
Selection experiments. It is here shown how tetrachoric correlati 
as been used to obtain the figures quoted in Part I. “ard 


Part I 


It is a fact that opinions of grammar school teachers, on the 
results of selection procedures at 11+, often differ from the views 
of their colleagues in primary and secondary modern schools and 
Tom those of educational administrators. On the whole, grammar 
School staffs tend to be more critical of the methods of selection used 
9r their schools. Very rarely are they satisfied with the existing 
Procedure, This is not really surprising since the misfits (those 
Children who have been admitted but fail to make satisfactory 
Progress—the “admit-fail” group) in a grammar school provide very 
Teal and sometimes rather unpleasant problems. On the other hand 
Corresponding misfits in the secondary modern school (those 
vho have been rejected for grammar schools but who would have 
en successful—the ''reject-success" group) may also raise prob- 
ems though of a fundamentally more pleasant nature. This article 
à Tow presents some other facts which might help to explain the 
ám Sons for some of the persistent criticism heard in the common 

9ms of the grammar schools. 
229 
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To obtain figures it is necessary to make some assumptions. i 
number of researches! into the prediction of success in the ES. 
school suggest that the highest value for the corrected Oe a 
coefficient, measuring the association between an entrance We d 
tion and later success, however measured, would be about o8. d 
should be noted that this value is not the actual correlation er 
in the grammar school—this would vary from school to wo D 
depending upon the range of ability of the children in the jer TA 
is possible however to correct for the effect of selection and so 0 E 
a value of the correlation coefficient applicable to the general pop 
lation. This is taken as o-8. m: 

Next, assumptions must be made regarding the percentag E 
the population to be selected for grammar schools. Let us bes 
for the moment that we wish to select 20% of the pope 
that, in fact, 20% of the population are capable of satisfac 
progress in the grammar school. Now, the whole population "i 
into four categories: (1) the acceptances who succeed, (2) the d 
ances who fail, (3) the rejects who would have succeeded, and (4) fits. 
rejects who would have failed. Groups 2 and 3 are the mis 


^ ; - ages 
Calculation? shows that with the above assumptions the percentag 
in the various groups are 


Fail Succeed Total 
Accept 7 13 20 
Reject 73 7 8o 
Total 8o E- 


m 100 Us 
These figures are surprising and go far towards ot 
adverse criticism by staffs of grammar schools, Although we o 
assumed a relatively high value for the correlation coefficient ses. 
yet we have 14% misfits, 7% accept-fails and 7% Tae: 
But to the grammar school teacher the same situation appears Hes 
Worse. Of the children actually accepted for the grammar HAO 
7/20=35% are failures! Meanwhile to the secondary modern asl o 
teacher only 7/80 =9% of his children would seem to be cpi 
succeeding in the grammar school. It is clear that such large di m 
» An Inquiry into the Prediction of Secondary School Su; 


Edu- 
Press, ; A Secondary ^5... 
cation (London Uniersity 242i McClelland, W., Selection for “phe Pr 


; , Das 
dictive Value of the Entran » 1942); Peel, E. A., and Rutter, 


er detai is article. 
he method of Calcul etails see Part II of this article. 
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ences in the proportion of misfits will lead to differences of opinion 
about the efficiency of the selection procedure. 
Other assumptions are possible and the following table gives 


* results for values of the population correlation coefficient from o to 


+10, that is from selection by chance to perfect accuracy, and for 
four assumptions for numbers of children to be accepted by grammar 
Schools. These are: (1) the original assumption, 20% accepted and 
20% capable of successful progress in the grammar school; (2) 40% 
accepted—409/, succeed, the standards of entry being lowered; (3) 
10% accepted—1o% succeed, the standards being raised; (4) 16% 
accepted—25% succeed. 


E aa 20% selected 40% selected 10% selected 16% selected 
wes § 20% succeed 40% succeed 10% succeed 25% succeed 
SE £28. 828-28 B88 Ba BS Be BE Ba BE BS BEER 
$99 2204 mam aga mg «Qn MAM LRT HHH 
o 

4 16 16 64 16 24 24 36 I 9 9 ŠI 4 12 21 63 
Oe) 6 14 14 66 19 21 21 39 2 8 8 82 6 10 19 65 
o4 8 i2 i2 68 23 17 17 43 3 7 7 83 8 8 17 67 
O96 ro 10 10 7o 26 14 14 46 4 6 6 84 10 6 15 69 
O8 13 7 7 73 30 10 10 so 6 4 4 86 13 3 12 72 
9). w s § m 34 6 6 se 7 3 & 87 19 T XO v4 
O95 17 3 3 77 30 4 4 56 8 2 2 88 16 o 9 75 
Iro 20 o o ĝo 40 o 0o 60 10 9 9 9o 


All figures are expressed as percentages of the population. 


It can be seen from the table that as the standards of selection 
and success are raised so the total number of misfits decreases but 
at the same time the position from the point of view of grammar 
School staffs appears to worsen. For example if r—o'9 using the 
20% accept-succeed standard there are in 100 cases 10 misfits, and 
9f the 20 accepted for grammar school 5 fail (25 96). If we raise our 
Standards to the 10% accept-succeed level there are now only 6 
Misfits but of the 10 accepted for grammar school 3 fail (30%). If 
on the other hand we lower our standards so as to accept 40% and 
agree that 40% of the population would succeed, there are 12 misfits 
but only 6 of the 40 accepted in the grammar school fail (15%). 

The situation is paradoxical. 

Theoretically the standards for initial acceptance and later 
Success must be the same. One can hardly defend a situation in 
which although we accept only 15% of the population for the grammar 
Schools yet we say that 25% would be successful. Nor can we defend 
the reverse situation in which we accept 25% knowing that only 
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15% will be successful. 


Yet in practice such differences may occur 


(through limited grammar school accommodation for example). E. 
fact whenever the number of reject-successes is not equal to 


number of accept-fails 


cri Se nu. m t 
the situation must occur, even if it is no 


recognised. So calculations have been made for a case in which bi 
accept 16% but agree that 25% of the population would be capa 


of succeeding in the gr 
10— 
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Values of correlation coefficient 
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ammar school. In this case, naturally, the 
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age successful from those accepted 


(1) 20% accept — 20% succeed 


Mid iw. —4d 4 
- (3) 10% - 10% ” 
(4) 6% n - 16% » ject 
number of accept-failures is decreased but the number of 19 
successes is increased, the 
The graphs show the telationship between the values at ful 
correlation coefficient and 


in the grammar school. 


lation with the percentag 
sise the importance of an 


For example, if the sele 
correlation of 0°85 was 


greater improvement tha 


the percentage of acceptances succ rre- 
They show that the increase of the C? a- 
€ successful is not linear and hence $ valde 
Y possible improvement above the i Ü at 4 
ction methods could be improved $0 be 4 
obtained instead of o-8 this woul 

n one from, let us say, o*6 to 0°65. 
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Five implications would appear to follow from these data: 

I. We must not be content with present selection procedures. 
Any further improvement brought about, for example, by concen- 
tration of attention on border-line candidates will repay amply the 
extra trouble taken. 

2. With the best of current methods the numbers of misfits will 
be appreciable and provision must be made for this. The need, 
€mphasised recently by the director of the National Foundation for 
Educational Research, for making it easy to transfer children to and 
from the grammar schools is underlined by the facts presented. ` 

3. In view of the difficulties found in attempting to transfer 
Children from grammar schools to secondary modern schools, the 
Staffs of the former must recognise the inevitability of having to 
cater for children unsuited for the usual academic type of education 


„and incapable of reaching the high standards demanded. So far as 


One can see, such pupils will appear in our grammar schools for a 
long time ahead, and through no fault of their own. Not until the 
Correlation between entrance examinations and later success rises to 
9'95 will the group of admit-fails be negligible. Such a value is not 
1n sight and it is possible to doubt that it will ever be reached. 

4. There is a natural tendency to argue that if we accept only 
20% of the population into our grammar schools, and of these, one 
third fail to reach our standards, then the standard of admittance 
Should be raised; to say, in other words, that too many children are 

eng provided with grammar school education. But a more adequate 
criterion is the number of reject-successes. This number may well 

€ equal to the number of admit-fails and will be so if our standards 
9! acceptance and success are similar. In this case a mere raising of 
Standards does not solve the problem. 

5. Finally it has been shown how and why grammar schools see 
ou à part of the picture. In this way differences in attitude towards 

€ction at 11 4- among different sections of the teaching community 
are explained. 


Part II 


Eb results obtained in Part I are both illuminating and sur- 
E It 1s not easy for the ordinary reader, or even the research 
i er himself, to interpret an obtained correlation coefficient. Yet 
€n the results are expressed in terms of numbers of misfits the 
m make an immediate impact. It is natural to ask how the 
a  Oormation is made and whether the method has a general appli- 
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. . -- x ho ed 
cation. In what follows the method used is explained v it "-— 
that lecturers and research workers may find it a useful p 


i igi i eaders 
to adopt to render their results intelligible to audiences and r 
unskilled in statistical methods. 


. - 1 e-- 
As has been said previously, the first difficulty in the interpr 


i s 
tation of correlation coefficients is that the absolute value ed a 
affected by the variability of the group with which one = sive 
For example two tests which correlate 04 with a group o en whole 
students may well correlate 0'g in a group selected from vede. 
population. Consequently before different selection proce w-—' 
be compared the correlations must be corrected for se um 
Normally a follow-up study can only be carried out in the gr "c 
School, so that results are available for only two of the groups (s 
consideration in Part I, the admit-successes and the MEOS Tor 
Correction for selectivity can be carried out if the tests end i 
selection have been given to a sample of children represen i E 
complete age group. The method has been described by -——* 5. 
the correction depends largely on the ratio of the standard pine: d 
of the whole group to the standard deviation of the group ficients 
up. Statisticians, then, can present corrected correlation coe rit: 
to administrators and teachers and it is reasonable to wes 
corrected values for comparing one selection procedure with i e 
The following results have been obtained for the correcte 
lations with success in the grammar school. 


OL 
CORRECTED CORRELATIONS WITH SUCCESS IN THE SCHO! 


EE 
Emmett? Wrigley? Emmett and Wilm 
Intelligence Test 


O74 078 Min 
Arithmetic 0:69 0:78 077 
English 0-70 079 079 


0:76 0:85 o:83 eu 
; ` te 
The multiple correlation coefficient overestimates the extent 


À, n 
E riterio. 

the relationship between the entrance examination and the C 
of success in the sch 


Multiple Correlation 


So as to yield th 
in the selection 


1 Emmett op. cit., Appendix T. 
3 Wrigley, it, 


Op. cit., p. 94. rtificate 
o mmett, W. G., and Wilmut, F. S. “The Prediction of Beinn Oe 
Performance in Specific Subjects” (Brit, J. Educ. Psych., 1952, XXII, p- 


2 Emmett, op. cit., Appendix I. 


re 


nd 
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correlation. It seems safe to infer from these figures and from the 
Iesults of other workers using! correlations not corrected for 
selectivity, that the value o-8 represents an upper limit for the 
Corrected correlation. Very few selection procedures in use at the 


` moment are likely to do better than this. How then can it be shown 


that a value of o*8 for the correlation can be turned into the following 
table? 


Fail Succeed Total 
Accept 7 13 20 
Reject 73 7 80 a 
Total 8o 20 100 


The method employed involves the use of tetrachoric correlation 
Coefficients. A tetrachoric correlation (r;,,) is a coefficient designed 
for use when both variables are dichotomous. “The tetrachoric 
method assumes that the two variables being studied are essentially 
Continuous and would be normally distributed if it were possible to 
classify them more exactly into finer groupings."? Given these 
Conditions it can be assumed that values of tetrachoric and product 
Moment correlation will be approximately equivalent. Tetrachoric 
Correlations are easy to calculate, providing use is made of the 
Computing diagrams prepared by Thurstone;? or the nomogram due 
to Hamilton.! Using these aids the tetrachoric correlation corres- 
Ponding to any 2 x2 table, such as that above, can be calculated very 
quickly. Thus for a number of tables the corresponding tetrachoric 
Correlation can be calculated and the graphs given in Part I drawn. 

“hese graphs can then be used for the reverse procedure. For any 
Biven value of the correlation coefficient an appropriate 2 x2 table 
Can be constructed. We are really using the graph for interpolation. 

his is how the various tables in Part I were constructed. Two 
*Xamples will make the procedure clear. Let us first take the case 
When the corrected correlation coefficient between entrance exami- 


ordi A McClelland, op. cit., p. 123, says “The average correlation between an 
ea inary entrance examination and success in the secondary school in four recent 
e reful investigations (three in England and one in Australia) is +0°34. Our 
correlation for the best battery, one of the highest ever published is - 0:80." Peel 
od Rutter, op. cit., obtained for the best prediction of the criterion a multiple 
orrelation of 0-585. 
3 Garrett, H. E., Statistics in Psychology and Education, 3rd edition, 1947, p. 354- 
T Chesire, L., Saffir, M., and ‘Thurstone, L. L., Computing Diagrams for the 
etrachoric Correlation Coefficient (University of Chicago Bookstore, 1933). 
(P, Hamilton, Max, **Nomogram for the Tetrachoric Correlation Coefficient” 
oo chometrica, Vol. 13, N. 4, 1948); “A Simple diagram for obtaining Tetrachoric 
rrelation Coefficients” (Brit. J. Psych., Vol. 39, N. 3, 1949). 
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nation and later success is o-7-and when we decide to accept 40% 
of the population into the grammar school, believing that 40% of 
the population would succeed in the grammar school. From the 
appropriate graph (No. 2) the percentage successful is 70- We 


72 = 
accept 40 out of roo, therefore the number successful E x 40= 28. 


So the required table is 
Fail Succeed Total 

Accept 12 28 40 

Reject 48 12 60 

Total 60 40 100 : 
"Actually the values corresponding to 7—0:7 were omitted in the 
tables in Part I, values being given for 0-6 and o:8. 
Let us take another example, a correlation of o*6 and the Ks 

when we select 16% of the population although we consider t m 
25% could succeed in the grammar school. From graph No. 4 3 H 
percentage successful is 62:5. We accept 16 out of 100, there gia 
the number sucċessful=62-5% of 16=10. Therefore the require 
2X2 table is 


Fail Succeed Total 
Accept 6 10 16 
Reject 69 15 84 
Total 75 = 100 


The border totals are obtained from the percentages of children ki 
be accepted (16% accepted, 84% rejected) and from those considere, ai 
to be capable of success (25% succeed, 75% fail). Then having | 
obtained one cell in the 2x2 table, the other three are obtained A? 
subtraction. These figures were quoted in the tables in Part I. 
other figures were all obtained similarly. "Hon 
"This use of tetrachoric correlation is very valuable for exposita 
purposes. It is fairly easy for non-technical readers to appreci? 
the order of merit of the various predictors (intelligence, arithmeti® 4 
d English tests) as measured by the relative size of the bett. 
correlation coefficients. But it is much more difficult to understa? 
the real significance of the actual size of the correlation obian 
Only when the results are presented as numbers of misfits 17 t ; 
schools does the real significance of the results emerge. The figura 


NE EE 
quoted in this article may well surprise experienced research worker? 


. " : ay. 
who have become used to interpreting correlations in a relative way 
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The method described could be used for any selection experiment 
and need not be confined to selection for schools. All that is neces- 
sary is a reliable estimate of the correlation, corrected for selectivity, 
between the criterion used for selection and the criterion used to 
measure later success. Tetrachoric correlations then enable us to 
transform the correlation into a table giving us the number of chil- 
dren in the four categories: (1) the acceptances who succeed, (2) the 
acceptances who fail, (3) the rejects who would have succeeded, and 
(4) the rejects who would have failed. Results quoted in this form 
are much easier to appreciate and understand than those expressed 
by the numerical value of a correlation coefficient. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


SUMMER SCHOOL, HEREFORD, 1953 

Tue Institute's second Summer School will be held at Hereford € 
25th July to 8th August 1953. The President will be Professor M. V. 4 
Jeffreys, and three courses will be offered: “Education for CRT 
Understanding" (Director of Studies: Dr C. F. Strong, O.B.E., M. s 
Ph.D., formerly Director of Education for Tottenham; Chairman of t : 
Executive Committee of the National Co-operating Body for ees 
United Kingdom Commission for UNESCO; Author of the Bookle 
published in 1952 for the Ministry of Education by H.M. Baton 
Office, entitled Teaching for International Understanding); “Attitudes F 
Prejudice” (Director of Studies: Professor E. A. Peel, M.A., Ph. he 
Professor of Education and Head of the Research Department of m 
Institute of Education); and “Diagnostic and Mental Testing" (Direc P 
of Studies: Professor E. A. Peel, assisted by Dr T. Husen, Director : 
Research in the Institute for Psychological Research of the Swedish BOE 
Responsible Tutor for Educational Psychology in the University hs 
Stockholm). Other lectures will be given by Dr G. E. R. Bos 
B.Sc., Ph.D., University of Birmingham; Sir Cyril Burt, M.A., D. D. 
Dr W. E. Flood, M.A., Ph.D; Dr M. L. Kelimer Pringle, B.A., Ph. v 
and Mr A. E. Tubbs, B.Sc. (Econ.), Lecturers in Education, Ue 
of Birmingham; Professor W. J. H. Sprott (Head of the Deu ns 
Philosophy, University of Nottingham); Miss M. Woodall, Ph.D. D PS 
don), Keeper, Department of Art, City of Birmingham Museum aní lar 
Gallery; and other people qualified to speak with authority on particu 
aspects of these courses, New 

Accommodation, lectures and discussion groups will be in the for 
Buildings of the Hereford Training College, and the inclusive n an 
board, lodging and tuition will be £17 (single rooms), £16 (twin-be de 
rooms); the charge for tuition alone will be £8. Inquiries should be m 
to: T. H. McGuffie, Area Officer, Institute of Education, The Universi 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, a. 
Tue LIBRARY ffice 
As a result of an order placed with Her Majesty’s Stationery o are 
for all nineteenth century government publications on Education pred 
still in print, the library is now richer by a considerable number of $ 
books”, which should be of particular interest to students of the history 
of Education. 
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Another recent acquisition gives a fascinating contemporary picture 
of education in the 1830's. It is a complete set of 10 volumes of the 
Quarterly Journal of Education, which ran from 1831-35 "under the 
superintendence” of The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
It covers education at all levels and in many countries and throws light on 
an important period in the history of education. 

Members of the library are reminded that a list is published at the 
beginning of each month, describing a selection of recent additions to the 
library. This list will be sent, on request, to any member wishing to 
receive it. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—POST-GRADUATE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


At the beginning of May an exhibition of scientific and mathematical 
books was held in the Department. It was designed primarily for post- 
graduate students, though training college lecturers were invited, as it was 
felt that there would be many who would be interested in such a collection 
of books, 

The scope of the exhibition was defined by the phrase “books appro- 
Priate to secondary education”. Within these limits about 600 school 
text-books, books to do with the methods of teaching, and others concerned 
with the wider background of science, were assembled and classified in the 
Students’ workroom. 

The exhibition was open for four days, and though attendance from 
outside the University was not large many of those who came expressed 
their interest and appreciation. 


NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 

Anstey College 

This year has seen the return of Miss Webster from the State University 
of Iowa. She has given her impression of the part that education, parti- 
cularly physical education, plays in the United States. Miss A. K. Hobbs 
Spent five months of the year in South Africa, and on her return told many 
interesting stories about the places and people in that country, and helped 
Us to understand a little more intimately some of the problems that the 
People there are facing. These, together with our termly talks by Canon 
Bryan Green, which have included experiences of his travel during the 
Year, have helped to increase our knowledge of life in other continents. 

The College has bought another house on the Chester Road for a 
Students’ residence, thus providing five houses, the gardens of which lead 
Into the College grounds. Each residence houses 12-15 students and one 
Or two staff, and helps to divide the increasing number of students into 
Smaller units. 

The Lecture-Demonstration in Historical Dance, which was open to 
all the Colleges of the Institute, thanks to the hospitality of the City of 
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irmingham Colle; €, was of particular interest in the year 1952-53, in 
un a - pageantry played such a part. The n BA 
Were too short to teach the steps or figures of the actual dances, -— 
poise and control of the Royal Academy of Dance students er 3 
Who watched. It is hoped that there will be more opportunities we 
this when the Institute Colleges may sponsor cultural pope onal 
might prove too expensive for individual Colleges. Classes = set ae 
National Dancing were held at the College during the year and v Colleges 
to all members of the Physical Education staff of the Institute 
and were well supported. 4 e 
The usual aii was laid on the coaching of athletics ee 
Easter term, and Mr Pugh, Midland Amateur Athletic Association M 
gave invaluable help. This course was supplemented by the we 


re 
same time, for a longer period, the third-year students are at UM 
Lodge, Scotland, where they are coached in hill-walking, "d uits 
sailing and field studies, The increasing emphasis on out-door P rendi 
and individual skills is indicative of Physical Education at cr 
time. Interest in Summer games was further stimulated by zn Esse, 
in cricket from Mr Crabtree, Organiser of Physical Education in 

and in tennis by Mr Moss, Warwickshire L.T.A. coach. è during 

hree specialists in the field of dance have visited the s E 

the year. Phyllis Haylor, LS.T.D., took a class in ballroom v Society) 
students. Douglas Kennedy (E.F.D. and S. 


Royal Scottish Cou. 
The College is 
for their CO-operati 


ntry Dancing Association. ‘ning College 
grateful to the City of Birmingham prs rt 
on in a course of lectures in some aspects of e 

City of Birmingham College of Arts and Crafts 


ead 

Mr Dick Field, A.R.C.A,, A.T.D., took up his appointment as H 

of the Art Teachers Training Department as from rst April 1953- 

City of Coventry Training College from 

On 7th March the College welcomed Miss Geraldine Stephenson dan 

the Art of Movement Studio in Manchester. She gave a very Monee 

spirited recital which Was enjoyed not only by the students but k ea 

physical education teachers in the district, The poetry and psy Rache 
i autumn by Robert Speaight an dents 

it at the end of term, when the “hemes. 

on similar lines but taking different 


| 


6 
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In pursuit of our researches on children's drama, performances of 
The Tinder Box by ‘Nicholas Stuart Gray will be given for secondary 
modern and junior children this term. Questionnaires will be adminis- 
tered to the audience with refreshments. Open Day is planned for 11th 
July when the proceedings will include a performance of Bartholomew Fair. 

Field study courses took place this Easter for physical education 
Students at Glenmore and rural science students in Norfolk. The biology 
Students have been delighted to use Hereford College's field study centre 
in the Wye V. alley. An exchange visit with students of Whitelands College 
has been arranged for the summer term. 

Throughout the spring term and continuing this term, follow-up 
Studies arising from the course for Coventry infants’ teachers held last 

aster, are taking place at the College. Teachers attending have under- 
taken to make careful observations of children’s free activities and the 
members hope to come to some tentative conclusions on use of materials, 
Progression of skill, and effect on the basic skills. Head teachers also 
came to the college to see the school practice work and an exhibition of 
Teproductions and original paintings and lithographs bought by the L.E.A. 
for the schools, y 

The old students of the College held a refresher course this Easter. 
The subject of the course was “Growing, Learning and Living”. Among 
the outside lecturers was Miss M. Brearley, whose lecture on intellectual 
development aroused great discussion. 


Dudley Training College 


The College Play this session was The Trojan Women by Euripides 
(translated by Gilbert Murray), and in spite of the difficulty of producing 
this particular play it was a very great success. During November the 
exhibition of works of art by members of the tutorial staffs of the Colleges 
In the Institute was held at the College and aroused a good deal of interest. 
In the same month the organisers of Physical Education for the Midland 
Area visited the College to discuss the place of physical education in the 
training of teachers with the Principal and staff. , 

The most important happening in the spring term was the opening 
of the new Queen's Hall of Residence for men students. This makes 
Provision for 30 men students in single study bedrooms and is architec- 
turally interesting since it is built in the form of a St. Andrew's Cross, 
With a large common room in the centre of the ground floor. Rooms are 
arranged in small self-contained blocks of four; an arrangement which 
eliminates long corridors and facilitates the formation of small’ groups 
Within the hostel. 

In February a Reunion Dinner for past students was held at the College, 
which was attended by some 120 students. For the first time it was possible 
to hold this function in the College Refectory, and the new facilities were 
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very much appreciated by past students who had known the enim -— 
conditions of an earlier period. A large group of students paid a : de 
the Severn Wild Fowl Trust and were extremely interested in the w s de. 
Peter Scott and his colleagues. The second-year show this year we eod 
form of a musical comedy, Pirates Bay, which was composed and pe her 
by a member of the second-year group. It was an extremely colo 
performance and set a new standard for ad hoc shows of this n p 
After the final school practice in March the usual School Pra a 
Exhibition was held, and we were pleased to welcome a very large es is 
of teachers from surrounding areas. The College Open Day this vn 
on 2nd July, and any persons interested in receiving an invitation sho 
write to the Principal. 


Saltley College 


: first 
Since the last news from Saltley appeared in the Journal, xu It is 
section of the new hostel block has been completed and occupie ‘gation 
expected that work on the remainder of the block and on the modern. 


- : e will 
of the students" accommodation in the older part of the Colleg 
commence this summer. 


The last two terms hav 
studies b 


have bee: 
original 


j in field 
e seen some interesting id dui ci 
y students in the History and Geography departments. ene 
n made to show the problems involved in the inter pre 


$ : c fusion 
evidence, stress being laid on the contrast between the gon of the 
which exists in nature and in reality, and the “streamlining 
text-book, 


2 e 

The historians spent a February day at Tamworth where, yx 

Benerous co-operation of the Town Clerk, a wide selection of bo E 

archives was made available for them. Minute books, charters, pue o 

election correspondence, and, more topical, a charter making ag at the 

Tamworth Castle in return for providing the King’s Champion ds the 
Coronation, all afforded a fruitful morning’s study. Afterwar 


a amine! 
Norman architecture and the unusual tower of the church were ee -bone 
before the party went to the castle to study the mound, the herring-t 
Stone-work, and the museum. 


srs 
The geographers have pondered the problems posed by Ma 


: irminghanm 
Warwick and Thorpe of the Department of Geography of Birming 
University, on the 


wo 
nature and importance of the Avon river terraces. iha 
days spent at Westham House irable 
Birmingham branch of the Geographical Association, gave admi 
opportunities for seei 


in their formation, a: 


s me 
other bank of the Avon belonging to the 52 
geological formation, 


of 
It is hoped next to combine the two groups in a study of the Manor 
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Grafton Flyford, with the aim of showing what each subject can contribute 
to the understanding of the other. 

The Dramatic Society has been experimenting with a new form of 
presentation involving the use of central staging or what is more commonly 
known as Arena Theatre. This promises to be of great importance in 
view of recent developments in Child and School Drama and has already 
shown itself to be of value both to actor and audience by virtue of the 
intimate atmosphere that is quickly established and by the sincerity it 
demands in performance. Plays presented, all produced by students, 
have included fantasy, which is readily adaptable to the new form, and 
normal proscenium-stage drama. The former included Thornton Wilder’s 
The Happy Journey, and excerpts from The Insect Play; and the latter 
Holworthy Hall’s The Valiant, and Eugene O’Neill’s In the Zone, which 
lost nothing in Arena production. The experiment has proved to be 
gn worthwhile and future productions along similar lines are already 
in hand. 


County of Stafford Training College 

The spring term, which commenced with an Opening Service con- 
ducted by the Rev. R. Bance of Hanley, quickly got into its stride both in 
matters of work and social activities. The first event of a socio-educational 
nature was a performance of Othello given by the Wolverhampton Shakes- 
peare Society. Their performance was both delightful and forceful, and 
their visit to the College was greatly appreciated. 

The College Commemoration Day festivities this year consisted of a 
Service in the afternoon in which the address was given by Dr J. B. 
Leather of Birmingham, and an inter-House festival of one-act plays. 
The students’ choice of plays showed great variety of colour, humour, 
and drama, and gave the adjudicator, Mr C. K. R. Pearce, of King Edward 
VI Grammar School, Stafford, a busy but interesting time. Later in the 
term, the Art and Craft Society gave a very successful dance, the proceeds 
being devoted to the Flood Relief Fund. Mention should be made of the 
film (event of the term) Behold the Man, which by its simplicity, straight- 
forwardness and sincerity made a profound impression. 

With the final teaching practice completed, the third-year domestic 
subjects students rounded off their term by a four days’ educational visit 
to London, where they visited the Ideal Homes Exhibition, Battersea 
Flats, museums, and some of the leading stores. 

The closing service of the term was conducted by the Rev. C. H. 
Powell, of Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


City of Worcester Training College 

Among recent events at the City of Worcester Training College were 
a performance of the St. Matthew Passion before Easter, and a production 
of The Pirates of Penzance in May; and future activities will include a 
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programme of Music and Readings on the theme of Royalty in England, 
and a special production of Romeo and Juliet. The Mayor, City Council 
and other civic dignitaries are to attend a special performance of the play. 

Later this term all the teachers in the City of Worcester are to visit 
the College to take part in a two-day course on Backwardness in Reading 
and Arithmetic. The course is being organised and run by members of 
the College staff. 

The Bishop of Gloucester is to preach the sermon at the Valedictory 
Service in the Cathedral in July. 

Thirty students and five members of staff 


went on a highly successful 
Easter tour of France and Switzerland. 


Westhill Training College 


During the last twelve months the centenary of the death of Friedrich 
Froebel has been celebrated in many centres across the world. The 
College, as the centre of Froebel training in Birmingham, organised a 
public meeting at which the present Director, Dr Evelyn Lawrence, and 
Miss Brearley Spoke, and with which the Chief Education Officer of 
Birmingham was associated. An assessment was offered of the contribution 
Froebel had made to educational thought and practice, and a survey was 
given of the lively practical ways in which his influence can still be seen 
at work in the classrooms of every continent. Few of Froebel’s methods 
survive, but his principles and clear sense of the “end” of education have 
not yet been realised. 

A Froebel College is normally peopled by women students. Three 
years ago we accepted a man for the course and he is now happily com- 


pleting it. The experiment has been entirely successful, and, moreover; 
he still remains a bachelor, 


Men are concerned in th 
women’s netball te: 
Birmingham Train 
all tyros, to learn t 
duly satisfied and 


€ only sporting news of general interest. me 
‘am Were beaten by our near neighbours, the City 4 
ing College, whereupon a team of men was formed, 
he game and avenge their sisters’ honour. They were 
promptly disbanded. 


LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT 


Since the opening of the William Hutson School, work has begun 0n 


a new junior school and work on the site of the new grammar school will 
be starting very soon. 


Residential courses for secondary modern school pupils at the Wedg- 


wood Memorial College, Barlaston, have continued throughout the year 
and, if it is possible, have increased in popularity. They are looked forwar 
to with very great eagerness by the pupils. 
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'The summer term is the period when most of our secondary modern 
Schools undertake a school journey to some neighbourhood which they 
have been studying during the year. This year a party is going to Kent, 
another to the New Forest and yet another to North Wales. One party is 
hiring boats and proceeding by canal from Burton to Norton Junction 
Where they will be joined by the second party who will be making the 
return trip to Burton. For the most part these school journey parties find 
accommodation in Youth Hostels and the week forms a climax to weeks 
of study already undertaken and which will be continued when they 
return to normal classes. 


COVENTRY 


We opened four new primary schools after the Easter Holidays 1953 
(a 2-form entry junior school, a 2-form entry infant school and two 1-form 
entry junior mixed and infants’ schools). Work is proceeding on two 
county secondary schools, one voluntary secondary school, and work is 
Shortly to start on two more new county secondary schools. 

A very successful four day residential course has been held at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, during the Easter holidays, dealing with the teaching of 
history in primary and secondary schools, and during last term a short 
three-day residential course was held at Westham House, Barford, on the 
general question of education in the junior school. Also at Easter what is 
now becoming an annual event took place at the City of Coventry Training 
College, namely the holding of a short residential refresher course mainly 
for teachers who were trained at the old City of Coventry Emergency 
Teachers’ Training College and who are now serving either in Coventry 
or elsewhere. 

Generally speaking problems in. this city with its ever expanding 
population still tend to centre around the urgent need for the provision of 
more schools and teaching accommodation in primary, secondary and 
further education, and in the need to recruit a larger teaching force to staff 
the new schools and to ensure that classes in existing schools are main- 
tained at a reasonable size. 


ATTINGHAM PARK 

Attingham Park, The Shropshire Adult College, is now engaged on a 
very full season of short residential courses, running up to the Summer 
Schools which start in July. The first of these will be the Summer School 
on “The Great Houses of England”, a repeat of a very successful gathering 
last year for distinguished American experts in the fields of architecture 
and decoration. Once more there has been a very fine response from 
America, and this Summer School is already over subscribed. It will be 
followed from 25th July to 8th August with another school, under the title 
of "Shropshire—A study of the life of an English County". This is a new 
experiment, primarily for overseas students and visitors coming to England 
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for the summer months, and it will offer an opportunity of a holiday with 
a serious purpose, in the surroundings of a great English country house. 
It is possible that readers of "Institute News" may know of overseas 
students who would like to avail themselves of this rather attractive 
opportunity. Details of the programme may be had from the Warden, 
who would value any help in making this venture more widely known. 

Birmingham University is again sponsoring the Music Summer School 
from 15th August to 25th August. The theme this year being primarily 
music of the Renaissance period. 

This will be followed by another Archaeology Summer School, again 
sponsored by the University. It will complete the excavations begun at 
Uriconium last year under the guidance of Dr Kathleen Kenyon. 


BOOK NOTICES 


READING IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL . 

GrnrRUDE Keir: New Adventures in Reading, Books 1 and 2. O.U.P., 1952. 
18. 6d. each. pp. 32. 

Jupira M. Berrisrorp: Jim and Patsy on the Farm. Pitman, 1952. 
2s. 3d. pp. 50. 

Ivy H. Hewirr: Bobbo the Brownie, More about Bobbo, Browser Bun Steps 
Out. Pitman, 1952. 1s. 9d. each. 

Patrick Prince: Harrap’s Sports Readers. The Story of Cricket, The 
Story of Soccer. Harrap, 1952- 3S- each. 

Tur Heapway Reapers: Book 5 The Book of Football. Evans. 1s. 9d. 

Joun AwpzRsow: Discovery Readers, No. 5 Saturday morning. Harrap. 
1s. 3d. pp. 32. Pioneer Books, No. 2 All for an Egg, No. 3 The Man 
from London, No. 4 The End of the Emden. Harrap. 

Doris I. Reap: Norwich Reading Scheme. Harrap, 1951. 7S- 6d. pp. 94. 

R. K. and M. I. R. Porxixcuonz: Teaching Reading in the Junior School. 
Harrap. 6s. pp. 140. 

Grorrrey Boumpurey: Our Everyday World, No. 4 The Dustbin, No. 5 

- The Policeman, No. 6 The Fire Engine. O.U.P. 9d. each. 

E. E. ELLSWORTH: Reading Question Cards, Sets V-VIII. Pitman. 2s. 6d. 
each. "7" 

GrnrRUpE Keir: Teacher's Companion to Adventures in Reading. OQ.U.P., 
1951. 6s. pp. 125. 

As every schoolboy knows, the classic way to solve a mystery is to examine 

it under the headings of Motive, Means, and Opportunity. Since there 

is much that is mysterious about children's learning to read, it may be 

helpful to consider the problem of the effective teaching of reading in the 

junior school in the same way. 

It seems not inappropriate to consider the children's motives first. 
Why do they want to read? If their Infants’ school experience has been 
sound they will have apprehended, however dimly, some of the satis- 
factions to be found in books. They read for many of the same reasons as 
adults. We recognise that a great part of our reading is about ourselves: 
We see our own struggles, joys or sorrows in those of the book’s characters. 
When we read about a villain we read about one of our selves, the self that 
all the other selves won’t let us be. We are relieved when he comes to 
grief because that reassures us about ourselves. When we read about great 
heroes we recognise our own aspirations and we are glad when they 
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triumph because that gives us further hope about our good intentions. 
When we read about our hobbies or interests we read about an extension 
of ourselves; we widen our experience and satisfy our curiosity. We read 
partly to explore these less familiar selves and to learn more about b 
partly to escape from life's strains, and sometimes to compensate ourse 3 
for our own inadequacies in real life, Children’s reading serves the -€— 
needs. Their emotions and hopes are more marked and less wee 
than ours; life for them is more clearly black and white, and the ee ny 
of magic intervention to solve a difficulty is not yet quite ruled out. m 
over, though children's concepts of abstractions like courage, fear, vet 
loyalty, guilt and justice are at a different stage from ours, they have thei 
ideas on these Subjects and can be moved by the representation of them 
in literature, v 
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reading. The New 4 
ward readers, would ; 
They are well based on children’s interests and are as exciting and dramatic 
as could be wished. They tell of children who show daring and gerou 
fulness in ways all children long to do, supported, moreover, by pU 
thetic and helpful adults! (Is ita pity that a hint of anti-semitism has a d 
allowed to creep into Book II? Children's attitudes must be much a E 
enced by what they read and at this point in time it seems particularly 
important to avoid the chance of wrong impressions.) z ith' 
Jim and Patsy on the Farm should be full of interest for children p pa 
Some experience of farm and country life. It contains real T 
simply expressed and would be suitable for children of fair reading abi di 
who no longer need a controlled vocabulary. Children brought Hp " d 
Comic papers would not perhaps be put out by “mused Jim", quet 
She gasped”, “Patsy added", ‘nodde bs 
nversations are besprinkled. Miss Tie Sid 
Seem less successful and the ext m 
dren, yet the reading ability demanded is hig! 


d the text overful of clichés. 
The Harr ‘ap’s Sports Readers 


1 de ds is 
l on misunderstandings about modern metho 
the idea that the teacher sh ] 


‘on ild 
abandoned in a few ye then becomes unimportant, for what the po 
has learned is the Way to get real satisfaction from his interests. hool 
books would be difficult for all but the ablest readers in the ghee Se 
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but deserve a place in the class library. Secondary modern boys wou 
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find in them a real incentive to read. The Book of Football is in the same 
vein but at a simpler and more immediate level. It contains some helpful 
suggestions on how it may be used and a reference to the excellent pam- 
phlet "Reading: an educational approach" prepared for earlier books. 
The Discovery Readers and Pioneer Books seem less useful. They are not 
very happily illustrated and seem to harp somewhat profitlessly on the 
hardships and horrors of war. 

The teacher's motives for teaching reading in the junior school would 
Surely be in the first place to enable children to enter that world of ex- 
perience and interest that they can find in books, but he has other motives 
which the children are not mature enough to appreciate. Every teacher 
nowadays has some understanding of how important it is for a child's 
` self-esteem and prestige that he should leave the ranks of the non-readers 
and join the company of the readers at much the same time as his compan- 
lons of the same mental level. A further duty, acknowledged by all teachers 
1s to see that the abler child's reading skills shall equip him to enter and 
profit by the kind of secondary education which his abilities make appro- 
Priate. For these motives a careful consideration of Means is needed. 

The problem facing the teacher of 7-year-olds is a complex one. 
There are at least four groups in the class. 

(1) Those whose mental age is still well below 7-0 and who have not 
really started to read. Their social interest are often those of 7-year-olds 
and they cannot be persuaded that it is important “to see Kitty". For 
these children much individual work is needed. The Norwich Reading 
Scheme has much that is useful and practical to say on the subject. Teaching 
Reading in the Junior School is, in general, less valuable because it is less 
consistent, (To give one example from many: the authors say: "unless 
the printed word is linked with a sound which has a place in the speech 
experience of children, it will not be remembered", and follow this by 
more or less meaningless jingles such as 


Said Mr Doyle, Come hither, boy, 

My appetite is rather coy" 
in order to introduce the “oy” sounds.). Chapter VI, on Experience 
Reading, however, is a lively and helpful contribution. 

(2) A group whose hold on reading is still precarious, who have, 
Perhaps, a reading vocabulary of 300-400 sight words which they can 
read in familiar contexts and who need practice with reading books which 
Provide a variety of experience and range of content without too many 
Dew words. Seeing, hearing, speaking and writing are all involved in 
` reading at this stage and plenty of practice should be given in all four. 
The series Our Everyday World could be used by the teacher as a basis 
for some of this work, though the vocabulary burden is too heavy for this 
group to read the books independently. The Pitman series would also 
pre for this purpose. 
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(3) The group of children whose first reading skills are well established, 
of whom it is said “They can read.” Who shall blame the teacher of fifty 
children who leaves them to their own devices? Yet they need further 
techniques if their reading is to become the effective instrument it must 
be if their superior ability is to be allowed to function. They will read any 
of the books that attract them, but perhaps the more specialised training 
afforded by Reading Question Cards will be a help to the busy teacher. 
The content is varied and all children should find most of the exercises 
interesting to do. The cards are very carefully graded. 

(4) The group of children of good mental ability who have somehow 
failed to read. For these, as well as for other groups much help can be 
found in the Teacher's Companion to Adventures in Reading in which the 
aims of the first two series (Adventures in Reading, More Adventures 1n 
Reading) are described. Here we find a scheme based on all the scientific 
knowledge of children's reading skills that is available. Conscious attention 
is paid to sentence length, controlled vocabulary, shape of words and so on, 
without loss of the primary requirement of any scheme—that the material 
should be interesting enough for the children to want to read it. There is 
provision in the scheme for valuable “work books”. These, however, add 


ee gonid ably to the cost and similar material could very well be improvised 


y the teacher. 


. Finally there is Opportunity. By hook or by P.T.A.’s every class 
should have its library and in every school where there is an unused space, 
even if only a curtained corridor, there could be provision for children to 
use simple reference books to read undisturbed for a while or even look 
at the pictures. (The Educational Supply Association’s Information Books 
are particularly recommended.) Many homes to-day are too crowded or 
too full of distractions to encourage good reading. Perhaps this is yet 
another function the school must take over. All schools do not yet take 
full advantage of what the Public Libraries will do for them. ; 

If we believe that books have still something to offer which children 
Cannot gain from other sources, we must consider very carefully the 
long-term results of our policy and ‘not be content until we have ex^ 
Plored every motive, means and opportunity by which we can make 
reading a valuable experience for children in the junior school. 
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